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Two souls, alas ! are conscious in my breast, 
;Each from the other tries to separate. 
One clings to earth, attracted by desire, 
The other rises upward " — Goethe, 



" The unknown is the useful thing to know, 

That which we know is useless for our purpose " — Goethe. 
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P R K F A C E . 



The present volume is not to be looked upon cOS embodying the 
final conclusions of the Thcosophical Society as to the exact extent 
covered by the word Theosophy. It is, and doo.s not profess to \>e 
more than, a comjnlation from tlie writings of members of the 
Theosophical Society showing what that Society is striving to ac- 
complish and how far its eflbrts are meeting with suecfss. A section 
is devoted to a description of tlio formation and ol-jocts of that So- 
ciety in the following jKiges. The Theosophicnl Society as such Imn 
no definite creed or system of philosophy to put forward at present, 
though it is hoped that in course of time tlio outlines of such a 
system may be evolved as the result of its investigations. At pre- 
sent it can only be said that the tacit hypothesis set up for proof or 
denial, as the case may be-- underlying its aims is, that as there is a 
unity in nature so also there is one in the world of transcendental 
1 bought. That there is son.e basal germ of real knowledge under- 
lying all systems of religion and philosophy and that these various 
systems are but varied attemi)ts at expressing the terms of one and 
the same problem and its solution : the origin and destiny of man 
and the universe. The object of the Society's researches is to find 
out this basal germ of truth — this reality behind all aj)pearances — 
and its practical bearing on the individual man. As the outcome 
of this search it is hoped that there may be disco \ered a true guide 
and standard of conduct, resting for its sanction on the necessary 
order of nature, a law of individual human life in pei-fect harmony 
with every other law of nature ; and a system of thought that will 
afford at least a practical and rational working hypothesis for the 
solution of all problems that present themselves to the human mind. 
In other words the Society aims at evolving a rule to live by and a 
rule to think by. 

Such a rule of life has already been provided in " Light on the 
Path," a lengthened commentary on which, with especial reference 
to the comparison of its precepts with those to be found inculcated 
in the time-honoured Shastras of India, will be found in the pages 
of the Theosophist and will be, we believe, brought out in book 
form by the learned author Mr. P. Sreenevasa Row, of Madras. 



11 PREFACE. 

As regards the philosophy, although not completed, it may be 

* stated in broad outline in the terms of the following quotation from 
" The Idyll of the ^^^lite Lotus." :— 

** There are three truths which are absolute, and which cannot be 
lost, but yet may remain silent for lack of speech. 

" The sold of man is immortal, and its future is the future of a 
thing whose growth and splendour has no limit. 

" The principle which gi ves life dwells in us, and without us, is 
undying and eternally beneficent, is net hcaid or seen, or smelt 
but is perceived by the man who desires perception. 

" Each man is his own absolute law-giver, the dispenser of glory or 
gloom to himself ; the decreer of liis life, his reward, his punishment. 

" These trnths; which are as great as is life itself, are as simple a« 
the simplest mind of man. Feed the hungry with them." 

Those who are interested in the study of this philosophy may read 
Mr. Sinnctt's books, "The Occult World" and Esotenc Baddham the 
latter being ably summarized in Mrs. Sinnett's " The Purpose of 

• Theosophy" ; "-Theosophy, Religion and Occult Science " lectures by 
Col. H. S. Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society ; the seven 
volumes of the llieosophtst, partly embodied in " Five years of 
Theosophy " ; " The Idyll of the AVhite Lotus " and " Light on the 
Path " both by M. C. ; " Magic " by F. Hartmann ; " Paradoxes 
of the Highest Sciences" by Eliphos Levi ; " The Mysteries of Magic " 
by A. E. AVaitc, a compilation from the works of E. Levi ; " Paracel 
lius " by F. Hartmann ; ** Theosophy " a lecture by Babu Norendni 
Nrtth Son ; and lastly that mine of occult learning " Isis Unveiled " 
by Madame Blavatsky who is now writing an even greater work 
*'Tho Secret Doctrine " 

But above all the earnest student should study his own sacred 
scriptures and by concentrated meditation endeavour to wrest from 
tlioni the gems of wisdmn they enshrine, and at all times he must 
strive to recognize the guidance of the divine light in his own in- 
most being and by piuifying his soul learn to rise above the influ- 
oncc of nion^ly scltish woildly interest to a union with the Supreme 
when kuowlodgc takes the place of faith, and certainty replaces hypo- 
thosiA« when doubts arc resolved in realization and the fierce warfare 
against tbo lower animal nature is succeeded by the calm confidence 
of victory. 
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" What shall 1 do to jijain eternal life 1 

Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife ; 

Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 

Life will })e fled. 

While he who ever acts as conscience cries, 

Shall live though dead." , 

SchiUer, 

Men are born, live out their brief life and die ; nations rise, 
reach a certain height and fall ; civilizations are built up, 
shaped and polished only to decay each in turn and be succeeded 
Ly new systems evolved by new races of men. In the now all- 
powerful civilization of Europe, hastening so rapidly to its 
Zenith, there is one element lacking that held a foremost place in 

the mightier systems now all but forgotten. That element is the 
part played by man's higher nature in evolutionary development, 
the practical knowledge of the soul. 

The whole aim of Western civilization is to improve the 
nuiterial condition of mankind. It is to this end that the 
huge iires never cease to burn by day or night, for this power- 
looms turn out endless miles of woven cotton, for tliis the land 
is bound with a network of iron rails— for this the seething 
multitudes are struggling in the mad race for wealth. 

No doubt we move about from place to place more quickly 
than our fathers did. No doubt we enjoy comforts of 
theynever dreamt. But the price we pay for these th* 
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heavy one. Daily liarder grows the struggle for bare existence, 
when the weak go to the wall, when the man who pauses to 
take breath is trampled tinder foot, when the man who presses 
on becomes a slave under a svstom that turns the world into a 
vast machine in which human beings perform the function of 
cogs xm great wheols-fatally pushed onward, resting only when 
life ends. The philosophy that corresponds to such a civilization 
it one of nogation-cold and heartless modern materialism. 

But men are beginning to find out that there is something 
wanting in this state of things. They foci an unsatisfied void 
within, an unconfossed conviction that there is somehow a 
world that we cannot see but which is A'et a very real world, 
A bitter cry is beginning to be heard ; " you have taken away 
our gods and given us nothing in their place ! '* and so it is tlmt 
the abodes of the spirit-mediums are thronged with eager 
inquirers, the favorite romance is one that touches on the realms 
of the mysterious and unseen and indeed there are signs on all 
sides of a reaction against the doctrines and ways of the 
iron age. 

In this reaction against the tondoncv to denv all semblance of 
truth or reason to ancient creeds and philasophios, and in this 
attempt to provide a way of escajjc for tlxose who feel the in- 
stability of the foundations of modern civilization and it« atten- 
(hint schools of thought, the Theosophieal society takes a pro- 
minent part, 

Starting with the firm convieton that the groat questions of 
what man is, whence he comes and whither he goes on aftcT all 
the most important subjects that can engage the atte^ntion of 
any man, it invites all who are intersted in this enquiry 
throughout the habitable globe, to join their energies in a groat 
Universal BrotluM-hood for tlu* discoVv^rv of truth and the 
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spiritual advancement of mankind. To ^ive a brief account of 
the aims of the Theosophical Society and the work it is doing 
is the object of. this compilation of extracts from Theosophical 
works. 

The existence of Paramatma is a fundamental truth ; and the 
sense of a Deity is innate and perfectly natural to man. " Law- 
givers and statesmen, and above all moralists and philosophers," 
says Sir James Mackintosh, *^ may j)Iainly discover, in all useful 
and beautiful variety of governments and institutions and under 
all the fantastic multitudes of usages and rites w^hich have 
prevailed among men, the same fundamental comprehensive 
truths, and the same master principles which are the guardians 
of human society, recognised and revered, with few slight 
exceptions, by every nation on earth." 

So we find that Theism, Deism, Monotheism, and Polytheism, 
as well as Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Christianity, 
Mahomedanism, Zoroastrism and every other kno-wn religion, 
do all recognise the prime fact that there is a Great Principle, 
whom ( or which ) we call Paramatma, liowever much those 
svstems may conflict with each other in their conception of that 
Principle, with reference to Its Unity, Personality, Attributes 
and Moral Perfections. Even the Materialist finds in Matter 
^'the Promise and Potency of all terrostial life," and the Spiritu- 
alist discovers in spirit the source of all energy and of matter as 
well. As for the Agnostic, he says that he does not know what 
others mean by God, but he does not declare that there is no 
God. To be thoroughly able to say that there is a God, onO' has 
only to look around on jmy definite space, and point to the ves- 
tiges that are given of His power and His presence there. But 
to bo able to say that there is no God, we must explore the whole 
exj)anse of infinity, and ascertain by observation that such 
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vestiges are to be found nowhere ; and what ages and what 
lights are requisite for the attainment of this knowledge ! This 
intelligence involves the very attribute of Divinity, while a God 
is denied ; for unless Man is Omnipresent and Onmiscient he 
cannot know but there may be in some place [manifestations of 
a Deity, by which even he would be overpowered. Thus, unless 
man knows all things, that is, unless he himself is a deity, he 
cannot know that God, whose existence he denies, does'not exist. 
Thus, we mav safolv hold that the existence of one Great 
Author of the Universe, by whatever name called, and with 
whatever attributes endowed, has been recognised bv mankind 
with more or loss variations and qualifications. But a belief 
to this limited extent is hardly sufficient to serve all our pur- 
poses,. We should have a clear knowledge, that is as clear 
knowledge as it is possible for human beings to attain, as to the 
character and attributes of the Deitv ; His relation to the 
material Universe, and to man in particular ; besides also as to 
the nature of our soul, its immateriality and immortality ; its 
functions, transmigrations and final goal ; and lastly, as to] the 
ways and means for approaching that goal in all spiritual purity 
and faith. And yet it is unfortunate that on these very points 
there has been an extreme diversitv of views amoiiir mankind. 
It is utterly im[)ossible that all these divers systems could be 
true in every respect ; and it is absolutely necessary that we 
should know which one of them is true and whoUv true ; for 
truth has no degrees. Moreover, as God is one, Religion must 
necssarily be one likewise. ( -onfiictiiiir sentiments in re^rard 
to this all-important subject tend not only to prejudice the spiri- 
tual adcantage ivhich manJcind are naturally desirous of acquir- 
ing, but also to interfere with their wordly comfort, by dividing 
them into 80 m.iny fa^t\ons, and engmdei'ing a hostih spirit to- 
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wards each other. It would he a happii event if all the several 
forms of religion could coalesce into one common faithy adopting 
one form of worship^ and following one common end! 

But how is this grand objei^t to be achievcMi ? How can we 
form one cosmopolitan Reh'/jion ? is a question for the careful 
consideration of every thoughtful man. 

Generally speaking, we may say tliat the liest way by which 
we could secure this most desirable purpose, is that mankind 
should all combine together, with a hearty good-will for the 
investigation and discussion of this question, starting from a 
stand-point, which is common to all ; selecting at first, only 
such subjects for discussion as may not be inconsistent with any 
section of the ])eople ; and gradually rising to the settlement of 
the conflicting and complicated points, until at length we arrive 
at definite conclusions una voce in all matters essential for the 
spiritual wants of man. 

Thus then the first thing we should do would be to find some 
starting point from which to commence our studies and investi- 
gations. All religionists, whether orthodox or heterodox, have 
an equal right to have the essential features of their beliefs laid 
before the tribunal of an impartial world ; but the real difficulty 
is to select one of them to form a broad platform on which all 

can meet, without prejudice or offence, and discuss the various 
questions connected with the great point. The difficulty is 

magnified manifold when we remember that each orthodox 
religion, so far from being uniform, is divided into numerous 
systems, each of which has in its turn its own subdivisions in 
the shape of sects and creeds, widely differing from one another ; 
and the case is not different with heterodoxv. The world is full 
of numerous heretical systems, each having a basis opposed to 
others. And even the materialists and scientists, who are not 
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•tied down to any revelation or tradition, but are pron© to rely 
. on Fact and Reason, are, strange to say, really diversified in 
their view of the Cosmos and its origin. 

In this great dilemma^ Theoaopkg vuts forward a clairjifor its 
adoption by mankind as the con^mon basis from which all can 
start on the great mission of inquiry. It is the platform on which 
the professors of all systems, orthodox or heterodox, materialists 
or atheists may all stand on a footing of equality, without in any 
way conjlicting with each other. Indeed, Theosophy seems to he 
just the sort of system peculiarly adapted for the cosmopolitan 
movement which is now under contemplation^ 
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The theorems of philosophy are to be enjoyed as much as 
possible, as if they were ambrosia and nectar. For the pleasure 
adsing from them is genuine, incorruptible, and divine.'' — 

Pythagorai, 



According to lexicographers,the term Theosophia is composed 
of two Greek words — Theos "god," and sophos "wise." So far 
correct. But the explanations that follow are far from giving 
a clear idea of Theosophy. Webster defines it most originally 
as *' a supposed intercourse with God and superior spirits, and 
consequent attainment of superhuman knowledge, by physical 
processes, as by the theurgic operations of some ancient Plato* 
nists, or by the chemical processes of the German firephiloso- 
phers." 

This, to say the least, is a poor and flippant explanation. To 
attribute su vi ideas to men like Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus^ 
Jamblichus, i' orphyry, Proclus,Hshows either intentional misr^ 
presentation, or Mr. Webster's ignorance of the philosophy and 
motives of the greatest geniuses of the later Alexandrian School* 
To impute to those whom their contemporaries as well as posteri- 
ty styled "Tiieodidaktoi," god-taught, a purpose to develope 
their psychological, spiritual perceptions by " physical processes,? 
is to describe them as materialists. As to the concluding fling 
at the firephilosophers, it rebounds from them to fall home 
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among our most eminent modern men of science ; those in whose 
mouths the Rev. James Martineau places the following boast : 
** matter is all we want ; give us atoms alone, and we will explain 
the universe.^ 

Vaughan offers a far better, more philosophical definition 
''A Theosophist" he says "is one who gives you a theory of 
Ood ot the works o£ God whidi has not rev«lati<m> but an in- 
spiration of his own for its basis/' In this view every great 
thinker and philosopher, especially evety fotinder of a new reli- 
gion, school of philosophy or sect is necessarily a Theosophist. 
Hence, Theosophy and Theoeophists have existed ever since the 
£rst glimmering of nascent thought made man seek instinctively 
for the means of expressing his own independant opinions. 

There were Theosophistis before the Christian etk notwith- 
BtiEmding thiKt the Christian Writeits ascribe tiie development of 
Vh» Eclectic ^eosophieid Bystetn, to the early part of the third 
tentury of their T&tsu "Diogenes La^ius traces Theoitophy to an 
ffpoch antedatin|^ the dynaigty of the Ptolemies ; and names as 
its founder an Egyptian Hierophant called Pot^AmUn, the name 
being Coptic and signifying a priest consecrated to Amun the 
god of wisdom. But history shows it revived by Ammonius 
1B)eux;as, the founder of the Neo-Platonic School. He atid his dis- 
^ples (^Hed themselves "PhHaletheians*' lovers of the truth; 
while others teiWied them the **Analogist8,** on account of their 
fed;hod of interpreting all sacred legends, Symbolical myths and 
tiiysteries, by a mle of analogy or correspondence, «o that 
events which had occurred in the external world were regarded 
as expressing operations and experiences of the human soul. It 
was the aim and purpose of Amnionius to reconcile all sects, 
peoples and nations under one common faith a belief in oDe 
supreme Eternal, Unknown, and Unnamed Power governing the 
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Dniveree by immutable and clentallaws. Hia object was to prova 
a prin-itive system of Tlieosophy, which at tlie beginning was ea- 
sentially Hiike in all countries ; to induce all men tu l»y aside 
their Etrifoa and qnajrels, and unite iu purjioae imd thoiiglit aa 
the Childrea of one common mother, to purify the ancient reli- 
gions, by degrees corrupted and obscured, from ail droag ^, 
human element, by uniting and expounding them upon pm^ 
[Jiiloflophical principles. Henue the Bhuddistic, Veilantic aiMl 
Magian or Zoroastrian, systems were taught in the Eclecti^ 
Theosophical school along with all the philosophies of Greece. 
Hence also, that pre-eiuinently Buddhistic and Indian feature 
among the ancient Theosophists of Alexandria of due reverence 
for parents and aged persons, a fraternal affection for the whole 
human race; and a compaBsionate feeling for even the dumb 
animals. While seeking to establish a system of moral disdp- 
line wliich, enforced uixiii people the duty to live according to 
the laws of their respective countries; to exalt their minds bjr 
the research and contemplation of the one Absolute truth ; hi* 
chief object in onlor, as he believed, to achieve uU others, was to 
extract from the various religious teachings, as from a manyi 
ehorded instrument, one full and hnrmoiiious melody whidlf 
would find response, in every truth loving heart. 

TheOBoj'ky ?B, then, the archaic Wisdom Religion, the eeoter{(^ 
doetriiie once known in every andeid Cnuiihy htiving clairlA' 
to 'civilization. This " wisdom" nil the old writings shoi^ 
us as an emanation of the divine principle ; and the cleM 
comprehension of it is tvjiificd in sTicli names as the Indian 
Buddh, the Babylonian JS'ebo, the Thoth of Memphis, th« 
Hermes of Greece ; in the appellations, also, of some goddesses 
Hetis, Neitha, Athena, the Gnostic Sophia, and tinallv — the 
Vedas, from the word " to know," Under this designation, 
the ancieut jJiUosoiihers of the East and West, the Hieropha, 
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of old Egypt, the Rishis of Aryavart, theTheodidaktoi of Greece, 
included all knowledge of things occult and essentially divine. 
The Mercavah of the Hehreiv Rabbis, the secular and ular 
Bories, were thus designiited as only the vehicle, the o:it\yard 
BheE which contained the higher esoteric knowledges. Tlio 
Slagi of Zoraster received instruction and were initiiited in the 
cavK and secret lodges of Bactria; the Egyptian Grev'-m liiero- 
phants had their apporrheta, or secret discourses during which 
Mysta became an Epopta — a Seer 

The central idea of the Eclectic Thcosophy was that of a single 
Supremo Essence, Unknown and Unknowable — (ov — " Howcould 
one know the knowcr?" Aa enquires Brihai"i'i'itiy;.-;t '^pa- 
nishad. Their system was diaracterined by three distinct 
features the theory of the above-named Essence ; the doctrine of 
the human soul, an emanation from the latter, hence of the same 
nature ; and its theurgy. It is this last science which has led 
the Neo-PIatonista to be so misrepresented ia our era of materi- 
alistic science. Theurgy being essentially the art of applying 
the divine powers of man to the subordination of the blind forces 
of nature, its votaries were first-termed magicians-a corruption 
of the word "Magh" signifying a wise, or learned man, and-deri- 
dcd. Sceptics of a century ago would have been as wide of the 
mark if they had laughed at the idea of a phonograph or a 
telegraph. The ridiculed and the " infidels " of one generation 
generally become the wise men and saints of the next. 

As regards the Divine Essence and the nature of the eovl and 
spirit, modern Theosophy tdieves vow aa ancient Theoeophy 
did. The popular Di\i of the Arj-an nations was identica 
with the lao of the Chaldeans, and even with the Jupiter of the 
less learned and philosophical among the Romans ; and it was 
just as idenficiil with the Jahve of the Samaritans, the Tiu or 
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"Tinsco" of the Northmen, thoDuw of the BritaiDS,and theZett^ 
of the Tiiraeiana. As to the Absolute Essence, the One and All- 
whether we accept the Greek Pythagorean, the Chaldean Kaba- 
listic, or the Aryan jihiloBojihy in regard to it, it will all lend 
one and tlie aamo rosnlt. The Primeval Monad of the Pyth**- 
gorean system which retires into darkness and is itself Darbt 
ness ( for human intellect ) was niado the basis of all thing) 
and wo can find tho idea in all its integrity in tho [ihilosojihical 
systems of Leibnitz and Spinoza. Therefore, whether a Theo* 
sophist agrees with the Kahala which, speaking of En-soph pro- 
ponnds the query : " Who, tlien, can comprehend it, since It 
is form-less, and Non-Existent?" Or, remembering that 
magnificent hymn from tho Rig-Veda, ( Hymn 129th, Boole; 
10th, enc[uire : 

" Who knows from whenco this great Creation sprang r 
Whether his will Created or was mute. 

He knows it — or perchance even He know not.'" 

Or, again, accepts tho Vedantic conception of Brahma, who 
in the Upanishads is represented as " without life, without mind, 
pure, unconscious, for^ — Brahma is " Absolute Consciousness." 
Or even finally, siding with tho Svabhavikas of Nepaul, main- 
tains that nothing exists but " Svabhavat ( substance or nature ) 
which exists by itself without any Creator ani/ one of the above 
■ eonceptiona can lead but to pure and absolute Theosophi/. That 
ThiOBophy which prompted such men as Hegel, Fichte and 
Spinoza to take up the labors of the old Grecian Philoso-- 
pher and speculate upon tho one substance— The Deity, thfr 
Divine All proceeding from the Divine AVisdora incomprehen- 
eible, unknown and unnamed by any ancient or modem 
ithgions philosophy, with the exception of Christianity, 
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Mahomnieilamsm. Every Theoaophiet, then, holding to a theory 
of the Deity " which hae not revelation, but an inspiration of 
hit own for its basis, " may accept any oftha above definitiona 
or belong to any of these religions, and yet reniaia strictly 
within the liounduries of Theosopliy. For the latter ia belief 
in the Deity as the all, the source of all existence, the infinite 
that cannot be either comprehended or known, the universe 
alone revealing It, or, as some prefer it. Him, thus giving <c mo 
io that, to anthoropomorphize which it blasphemy. True, 
Theosophy shrinks front l>rutal materialization ; it prefers 
believing that, from eternity retired within itself, the spirit of 
the Deity neither wills nor creates ; but that, from the infinite 
efulgency everyiti here going forth from the Great Centre, that 
which produces all visible and Invisible things is but a Ray 
containing in itself the generative and conceptive power which 
in its turn produces that which the Greeis called Macrocosm, 
the Kabalists Tikkun or Adam Kadmon—the archetypal man, 
and the Aryans Purusha the manifested Brahm, or the Divine 
Male. Theosophy believes also in the Atiastasis or continued 
existence, and in transmigration ( evolution ) or a series in 
changes in the soul which can be defended and explained on 
strict philosophical principles ; and only by making a distino~ v 
Hon between Paramatma ( transcendental, supreme sonl ) anii^^M 
Jivatma ( animal, or conscious soul ) of the Vedantins. ^J 

To fully define Theosophy, we must consider it under all its • 
aepecta. The interior world has riot been hidden from all 
by impenetrable darkness. By titat highter intuition ac- 
quired by T/ieoBophia or God-knowledge, which carries the mind 
from tlie tcorld of form into that offorndess spirit, man has been ■ 
sometimes, enabled in every age and every eowdry I 
« rerive things in the interior or vmnibU K^rW 
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Henec, the Samadht or Dhyan Yog Samiulhi. of the Hin 
dorj ascetics ; tlie" Piamonlon-photi " or spiritual iliuminatiiH 
of the Neo-Platonists ; the " Sidereal confabulation of soul, **■ 
of the Rosicruciana or Fire-philosophers ; and, oven th^M 
ecstatic trance of mystics ami of the modem mesnierists i 
spiritualists, arc identical in nature, though various ae 
raanifestation. The search after man's diviner " self," so oflarfB 
and so erroneously interpreted as individual communion with 
personal God, wns the object of every mystic, and belief i 
possiliility seems to have been eoeval with the genesis of huniA^ 
nity, each people giving it another name. Thus Plato an* 
Plotinus call *' Noiitic work " that which the yogas and the 
Shrotriya term Vidya. " By reflection, self-knowledge and 
intellectual discipltno, the soul can bo raiaeii to the vision of 
eternal truth, goodness, and beauty that is, to the Vision of 
God — this is the, epopteia," said the Greeks. " To unite one's 
soul to the Universal soul," says Porphyry, " requires but a 
perfectly pure-mind. Through self-contemplation, perfect chas- 
tity, and purity of body, we may approach nearer to It, and 
receive, in that state, true knowledge and wonderful insight." 
And Swami Dayanund Saraswati, who has read neither Pro- 
phyry nor other Greek authors, but who is a thorough Vedic 
scholar, says in his Voda Bhashya ( opasiia prakaru ank. 9) To 
obtain Deksha (highest initiation ) aud Yog, one has to practise 
accerding to the rules. The soul in human body can perform the 
greatest wonders by knowing Universal spirit ( or God ) and ac- 
quainting itself with (he properties and quail ties( occult) of all the 
things in the universe. A human being ( a Dekshit or initiate ,) 
can thus acquire a power of seeing and hearing at great distan- 
ces." Finally, Aliel^3d R, Wallace, F, K, S. , a sjiiritualist and 
yet a confessedly great naturalist, says with brave caudoui : 
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"It is ' spirit' that alone feela, and perceives, and thinks — that 
acq^uires knowknlge, and reasons and aspires .. .there not unfre- 
quently occur individuals bo constituted that the spirit 
perceive independently of the corporeal organs of sense, or 
can, perhaps, wholly or partially quit tlie body for a tima 
andreturo to it again. ..the spirit. ..communicates with spirit 
easier than with matter." We can now see how, after thou- 
sands of years have intervened between the age of the Gymno- 
sophista and our own highly civilized era, not withs tan ding ■■ 
or, perhaps, just bacause of, such an enlightenment which 
pours its radiant light upon the psychological as well as upoa 
the phyiiical realms of nature, over twenty millions of 
to-day believe, under a, different form, in thyse same spiritual 
powers that were believed in by the Yogins and the Pytha- 
goreans, nearly 3,000 years ago. Thus which the Aryan 
mystic claimed for himself the power of solving all the pro- 
blems of life and death, when he had once obtained the 
power of acting independently of his body, through the 
Atman — " self," or" aoul " ; and the old Greeks went in 
search of Atman the hidden one, or the God soul of man, 
with the symbolical mirror of the Thesmophorian mysteries ; — 
60 the spiritualists of to-day believe in the faculty of the 
spirits, or the souls of the disembodied persons, to communicate 
visibly and tangibly with those they loved on earth. And all 
these, Aryan Togis, Greek philosophers, and modern spiritualists, 
affirm that possibility on the ground that the embodied sool and 
its never embodied spirit— the real self, — are not ae])arated from 
either the Universal Soul or other spirits by apace,butmerelyby 
the differentiation of their qualities ; as in the boundless ex [jansa 
of the universe there can be no limitation. And that when this 
difference is once rumovetl according to the Greeks and Ary 
by abstraot contemplation, producing the temproary liberation of 
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the imprisoned soul, and ocoortUng to spiritualists, throngh 
mediumsliip such an ilnian botweon, embodied and diecnibo> 
died spiritd becomes possible. Thus was it that Patauj^ii's 
Yogis and, following in tlieir steps, PlotiQUS, Porphyry and 
other Neo-Platonists maintained that in their hours, of ecstasy, 
they had been united to, or rather become as one ^virlt, God 
several timos during the course of their lives. Tina idea 
^roneons as it may seem in this application to the Universal < 
Spirit, was, and is, claimed by too many great philosophers 
to be put aside as entirely chimerical. In the case of the 
Theodidafctoi, the only controvertible point, the dark spot on 
this philosophy of ostrome mysticism was its claim to include 
that which is simply, ecstatic illumination, nnder the head of 
aensnou3 perception. In the case of the Yogins, who main. 
tained their ability to ace Iswara " face to face" this claim 
waa suceesBfuHy overthrown by the stern logic of Kapila. Aa 
to the similar assumption made for thoir Greek followers, for 
a long array of Christian ecstatics, and, finally, for the last 
two claimants to " God seeing " within these last hundred 
years — Jacob Bohme and Swedenborg — this pretension would' 
and should have been {ihilosophically and logically questioned 
if a few of our great men of science who are spiritualists 
had more interest in the philosophy than in the more pheno- 
menalism of spiritualism, 

The Alexandrian Theosophists were divided into neophytes, , 
initiates, and masters, or hierophants ; and their rules were - 
copied from the ancient Mysteries of Orpheus, who, according- 
to HerodotiK brought them from India. Amraonius obligated 
his disciples by oath not to divulge his higher doctrines, except 
to those who were proved thoroughly worthy and initiated; 
ami who have learned to regard the Gods, the Angels, and the 
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demons of other peoples, according to the eaotoric hyponla or i 
tmder-in caning. " Tlie gods exist, but 'they are not wliat the 
OipoHoi, tliQ tmeducated multitude, anppose theui to be," says | 
Epicurus. " He is not tin atheist who denies the osisteneo of the | 
goda, whom the multitude worship, but ho is such who fastens , 
on these Goda tiie opinions of the multitude" Inbis turn, Aristo- 
tle declares that of the " Divine Ei^sence pervading the whole 
world of nature, what are styled tho Gods are simply the first ; 
principlea. 

Plotinus the pupil of the " God-taught " Amnioniua, tells ' 
us that the secret gnosis or the knowledge of Theosophy, haa 
three degrees — opinion, science, and illumination. " The meaiiB 
or instrument of the first is sense, or perception, of tho second 
dialectics ; of tho third, imtuition. To tlie last, reason is subor- 
dinate, it is absolute knowledge, founded on tho identificutioo 
of tho mind with the object known." ThtOBophy ie the exa^ 
ecience of phychology, eo to say ; it stands in relaiioti to natural, 
uncultivated mediumship, as the knowledge of a Tt/iidall standi \ 
to that c^ a school boy in physics. It develops in man a direct j 
beholding ; that which Schelling denominates " a realization of 1 
the identity of subject and object in the individual ; so that- 
under the infiuence and knowledge of hyponia man thinks divina . ' 
thoughts, views all things as they really are, and, finally, 
'' becomes recipient of the soul of the World, " to use one of the 
finest expressions of Emerson. " 1 the inperfect, adore my own 
Perfect." he says in his superb Essay on the Oversoul. Besides 
this psychological, or soul state, Theosophy cultivated, every 
traneh of sciences and arts. It was thoroughly familiar with 
what is DOW commonly known as mesmerism. Practical thourgy ' 

" ceremonial ningic, " so often resorted to in their exorcisms ' 
by the Boman-CatlioUc clergy was discarded bythe Theosojihists- *1 
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It ia but Jnml)licliu3 alone who, transeondinK the otlier Electio 
added to Theoaojihy the doctrine of Theurgy. When ignorant 
of the tme meaning of the esoteric divine symbols of natnKe 
man is apt to miBCjilculnto the powers of hia sonl, and, instead 
of communin/f spiritual!)' and mentally with tlie higher, celestial 
lieings, the good spirits ( tlie gods of the theurgists of tlie Plato- 
nic school ), he -will unconsciously call forth the e\'il, dark 
j)0wer8 which lurk around humanity — the undying, grim crea* 
tiouB of human crimes and vices — and thus fall from thourga 
( white magic ) into goetia ( or black magic, sorcery. ) yet 
neither whit* nor black magic are what popular superstition 
understands by the terms. Tlie possibility of " Raising spirits " 
according to the key of Solomon, is the heiglit of supersHHon 
and iffnoranee. Purity of deed and thought can alone raise 
ua to an intercourae " ivith the gods" and attain for ua tJie. goal we 
desire. Alchemy, bGlieved by so many to havo been n spiritual 
philosophy as well as a physical science belonged to the 
teachings of the Theosophical school. 

It is a noticeable fact that neither Zoroaster, Buddha, Orpheus 
Pythagoras, ConiuciuM, Socrates, norAmmonius Saccas, commit- 
ted anything to writing. The reason for it is obvious. TheoBO- 
phy is a double-edged weapon and unjitfor the ignorant or Uie 
selfish. Like every ancient philosophy, it has its votaries among 
the moderns ; but, until late in our own days, its disciples 
were few in numbers, and of tho most various sects and 
opinions. 

'* Entirely speculative andfoimding no schools, they have still 
exercised silent influence upon philosophy : and no doubt, 
when the time arrives, many ideas thus silently propounded may 
yet give new directions to human thought remarks Mr. Ken- 
neth R. H. Mackenzie IX. hinisolf a mystic and a Theosophist, 
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in his large and valuable work, The Royal Masonic Cyclopoe- 

dia (artides Theosophical society of New York, and Theosophy, 

P. 731 ). since the days of the fire-philosophers, they had 

never formed themselves into societies, for, tracked like wild 

beasts by the Christian clergy, to be known as a Theosophist 

often amounted, hardly a century ago, to a death-warrant 

The statistics show that, during a period of 150 years, no 

less then 90,000 men and women were burned in Europe 
for* alleged witchcraft. In Great Britain only, from A. D. 

1640 to 1660, but twenty years, 3,000 persons were put to 
death for compact with the " Devil." It was but late in the 
present century — in 1875 that some progressed mystics and 
spiritu^ists unsatisfied with the theories and explanations of 
spiritualism started by its votaries, and finding that they were 
far from coverrug the whole ground of the wide range of 
phenomena, /onned at New York, an association which is myw 
widely known as the Theosophical Society. 
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But in what manner a Supreme Being superintend the human race, 
and how he delights to be worshipped, what is Virtue, Justice, 
Temperance, neither will Athos show to those who climb its 
aunmit, uor Olympos, so renownod in song— if tho soul does not 
make such things as the objects of its contemplation ; and if i^ does 
engage in such topics pure and undefiled, I will not hesitate to 
assert that it will rise fieur above Kaukasos itsell — Apolkmios Tyaneua. 
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He who would seriously attempt to fathom the psycholo- 
gical sciences, must come to the sacred land of ancient Arya- 
varta. None is older than her in esoteric wisdom and civiliza- 
tion, however fallen may be her poor shadow — modern India 
Holding this country, as we do, for the fruitful hot-bed whence 
proceeded all subsequent philosophical systems, to this source of 
all psychology and philosophy a portion of our society has come 
to learn its ancient wisdom and ask for the importation of its 
weird secrets. Philology has made too much progress to 
require at this late day a demonstration of this fact of the primo- 
genitive nationality of Aryavart. Tho unproved and prejudiced 
hypothesis of modem Chronology is not worthy of a moment's 
thought, and it will vanish in time like too many other improved 
hyphotheses. 

The line of philosophical heredity, from Kapila through Epi- 
curus to James Mill ; from Patanjali through Plotinus to Jacob 
Bohme, can be traced like the course of a river through a land- 
scape. One of the objects of the society's organization teas to 
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examine the too transcendent vieu/i of tlie sjnrituallsts in regard 
to tlu! powers of ilUenthodied spirilt ; and, having told them 
what, in our opinion at least, a portion of tlwer phenometui are 
not, it Kill become incumbent vpon us now to show what tJtei/ 
are. So apparent is it that it is in the East, and especially in 
India, that the key to the alleged " supei^natural" phenomena 
of the spiritualists must be sought, that it has heen conceded 
in the Allahabad Pioneer ( Aug. 11th 1879) an Anglo-Indian 
daily journal which has not the reputation of saying what it 
does not mean. Blaming the men of science who " intent upon 
physical discovery, for some generations have been too prone to 
neglect super-physical investigation," it mentions " the new 
wave of doubt — " ( spiritualism ) which has " latterly disturbed 
this conviction." To a large number of persons, including many 
of high culture and intelligence, it adds, " the supernatural has 
again asserted itself as a fit subject of inquiry and research. 
And there are plausible hyphotheses in favour of the idea that 
among the ' sages' of the East — there may be found in a higher 
degree than among the more modcrnisetl inhabitants of the 
West, traces of those personal peculiarities, whatever they 
may be, which are required as a condition precedent to the 
occurrence of supernatural phenomena." And then, unaware 
that the cause he pleads is one of the chief aims and objects of 
our society, the editorial writer remarks that it is " the only 
direction in which, it seems to us, the efforts of the Theosophists 
in India might possibly be useful. The leading members of the 
Theosophical society in India are known to be very advanced 
students of occult phenomena, already, and we cannot but hope 
that their professions of interest in oriental philosophy. ..may 
covera reserved intention of carrying out exploration of the kind 
we indicate." 
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While as observed, one of our objects, it yet is but one of 
many ; the most hnportant of wliich is to revive tlie work of 
AMmoiiiiis Saccas, and make various nations remember that 
they are the chiUlem " of one another," As to the transcendental 
side of the ancient Theosophy, it is a!so high time that the 
Theosophical society ahoiild explain. With how much then, of 
this nature searclting, God-seeking science of the ancient Aryan 
and Greeks mystics, and of the powers of modem spiritual 
mediumship, does the society agree ? Our answer is ; — with it 
alt. Bat if asked what it believes in, the reply will bo : — " as 
a body~Nothiny" The society, as a body, has no creed, as creeds 
are but the shells around spiritual knowledge ; and Theosophy 
in its fruition is spiritual knowledge itself — the very essence 
of philosophical and theistic enquiry. Visible rcpresentiitive of 
Universal Theosophy, can bo no more sectarian than a Geograph. 
ical society, which represents universal geographical exploration 
without caring whe'iher the explorers be of one creed or another, 
The religion of the society is an algebraical equation, in which 
so long as the sign of equality is not omitted, each member is 
allowetl to substitute quantities of his own, which better accord 
with climatic and other exigencies of his native land, with the 
idiosyncracies of hi:i people, or oven with his own. Having no 
accepted creed, our society is ever ready to give and take, to 
learn and teach by practical experimentation, aa opposed to mere 
passive and credulous acceptance of enforced dogma. It ia 
willing to accept every result claimed by any of the foregoing 
schools or systems, that can be loijically and experimentally 
demonstrated; conversely, it can take nothing on mere faith, no _ 
m(Uter by whom the demand may be made. \ 

But when we come to consider ourselves individually it is 
quite aiioihtr tiling. The eocioty's members represent the most 
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varied nationalities and races, and wore bom and ednoated In 
the most dissiralar creeds and social conditions. Some of them 
beliove in one thing, others in another one. Some incline 
toward the ancient magic, or secretwisdom that was taught in the 
sanctuaries, which was the very opposite of super naturalism or 
diabolism ; others in modern spiritualism, or intercourse with 
the spirits of the dead ; still others in mesmerism or animal 
magnetism, as only an occult dynamic force in nature. A cer- 
tain number have scarcely yet acquired any definite beHef, but 
are in a state of attentive expectancy ; and there are even those 
who call themselves materialists, in a certain sense. Of 
atheists and bigoted sectarians of any reliijlon, there are none in the 
society ; for the very fact of a man's joining it proves tiiat he 
is in search of the final truth as to the ultimate essence of 
things. If there be such a thing as a speetilativo atheist, 
which many philosophers deny, he would have to reject both 
cause and effect, whether in this world of matter, or in 
that of spirit. Thero may be members who, like the poet 
Shelley, have lot their imagination soar from cause to prior 
cause ad infinitum, as each in its turn became logically trans- 
formed into a result necessitating a prior cause, until they 
have thinned the Eternal into a mere mist. But even they 
are not atheists in the speculative sense, whether they identify 
the material forces of the universe with the functions with which 
the thoists endow their God, or otherwise ; for once that they 
cannot free themselves from the conception of the abstract ideal 
of power, cause, necessity, and effect they can bo considered as 
atheists only in respect to a personal God, and not to the Univer- 
sal soul of the Pantheists. On the other hand, the bigoted 
sectarian , fenced in, aa he is, with a creed upon every paling of 
which is written the warning " No Thorou.i;hfare," can neither 
come out of his enclosure to join the Theosophiual society, nor 
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if he could, has it room for one whose very religion forbids exa- 
mination. The very root idea of the society is free and fearlesa 
investigation. 

^5 a body J the Theosophical Society holds that all original 
thinkers and investigators of the hidden side of nature ^ whether 
materialists — those who find in matter " the promise and potency 
of all terrestrial life^^ or spiritualists — that is those who discover 
in spirit the source of all energy and of matter as welly were and 
are properly^ Theosophists, For to be one, one need not necessarily 
recognize the existence of any special God or a deity. One 
need but worship the spirit of living nature and try to identify 
oneself with it. To reverse that Presence, the ever invisible 
which is yet ever manifesting itself in its incessant results 1 
the intangible. Omnipotent, and Omnipresent Proteus : indi- 
visible in its Essence, and eluding form, yet appearing under 
all and every form ; who is here and there, and everywhere 
and nowhere, is all, and nothing ; ubiquitous yet one ; the 
Essence filling, binding, bounding, containing everything ; 
contained in all. It will, we think, be seen now, that whether 
classed as Theists, Pantheists or Atheists, such men are al| 
near kinsmen to the rest. Be what he may, once that a stu- 
dent abandons the old and trodden highway of routine, and 
enters upon the solitary path of independant thought — God- 
ward — he is a Theosophist, an original thinker, a soaker after 
the eternal truth, with " an inspiration of his own " to solve 
the universal problems. 

With every man that is earnestly searching in his own way 

after a knowledge of the Divine Principle, of man's relations to 

it, and nature's manifestations of it, Theosophy is allied. It is 

likewise the ally of honest science, as distinguished from much 
I 
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that passes for exact, physical science, so long as the latter 
do33 not poach on the domains of psychology and metaphysics. 

An 1 it is also the ally of every honest religion, to wit : a 
religion willing to be judged by the same tests as it applies to 
the others. Those books which contain the most self-evident 
truth, are to it inspired (not revealed). But all books it re- 
gards, on account of the human element contained in them 
as inferior to the Book of nature to read which and comprehend 
it correctly, the innate powers of the soul must be highly 
developed. Ideal laws can be perceived by the intuitive 
faculty alone ; they are beyond the domain of argument and 
dialectics, and no one can understand or rightly appreciate them 
through the explanations of another mind, though even his 
mind be claiming a direct revelation. 

And as this Society, which allows the widest sweep in the 
realms of the pure ideal is no less firm in the sphere of facts, 
its deference to modern science and its just representives is 
sincere. Despite all their lack of a higher spiritual intuition, 
the world's debt to the representatives of modern physical 
science is immense ; hence, the Society endorses heartily the 
noble and indignant protest of that gifted and eloquent preacher 
the Rev. 0. B. Frothingham, against those who try to under- 
value the services of our great naturalists. ^' Talk of science as 
being irreligious, atheistic," he exclaimed in a recent lecture, 
delivered at New York, '' science is creating a new idea of 
God. It is duo to science that we have any conception at all of 
a living God. If we do not become atheists one of these days 
under the maddening effect of Protestantism, it will be due to 
science, because it is disabusing us of the hideous illusions that 
tease and embarrass us, and putting us in the way of knowing 
rhow to reason about the things we see." 
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And it is also dne to the unremitting labors of snch Orien- 
talists as Sir W. Jones, Max Muller, Biirnouf, Colebrcoke, 
Haug, St. Hilaire, and so many others, that the society, as a 
body, feels equal respect and veneration for Vedic, Buddhist, 
Zoroastrian, and other old rergions of the world ; and, a 
like brotherly feeling toward its Hindu, Sinhalese, Parsi, Jain, 
Hebrew, and Christian members as individual students of *^ self," 
of nature^ and of the divine in nature 

Born in the United States of America, the society was con- 
stituted on the model of its Mother Land. The latter, omitting 
the name of God from its constitution lest it should aflford a 
pretext one day to make a state religion:, gives absolute equali- 
ty to all religion: in its laws. All support and each is in turn 
protected by the state. The society, modelled upon this consti^ 
tution may fairly be termed a "republic of Conscience." 

We have now, we think, made clear why our members, as 
individuals, are free to stay outside or inside any creed thoy 
please,, provided they do not pretend that none but themselves 
shall enjoy the privilege of conscience, and try to force their 
opinions upon tha othars^In this respect tha Rules of tha Society 
are verj" strict^ It tries to act upon the wisdx)ra^ of the old 
Buddhistic axiom* " Honour thine own faith,' and do not slander 
that of others ;" For, above all human sects stands Theosophy 
in its abstract sense ; Xheosophy which is too wide for any of 
them to contain but which easily contains them all. 

In conclusion, we may state that broader and far more univer- 
sal in its views than aiiy existing mere scientific Society, it has 
plus science its belief in every posslbnity, and determined will to 
penetrate into those unknown spiritual regions which exact 
science pretends that its votaries Lave no business to explores*. 
And, it has one quality more than any religion in that it make^ 
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BO difference between Gentile, Jew, or Christian. It is in this 
spirit that the Society has been established upon the footing of 
a Universal Brotherhood. 

Unconcerned about politics ; hostile to the insane dreams of 
Socialism and of Communism, which it abhors — as both are but 
disguised conspiracies of brutal force and sluggishness against 
honest labour ; the .Society cares but little about the outward 
human management of the material world. The whole of its 
aspirations are directed toward the occult truths of the visible 
and invisible worlds, Whether the physical man be under the 
rule of an empire or a republic, concerns only the man of matter. 
His body may be enslaved ; as to his soul, he has the right to 
give to his rulers the proud answer of Socrates to his judges. 
They have no sway over the inner man. 

Such is then, the Theosophical Society and such its principles, 
its multifarious aims, and its objects. 




It is difficult to break down the Chinese 'wall of misconcep- 
tions with which Jill new movements of thought become more or 
less completelj- surrounded. The assimilat'on hy the public 
mind of ideas which lie outside its mechauica'.Iy-regulated uvoiy 
day I'.ie is a slow process, which the vigour of ihe constitution 
does not justify. For all movemonts, which possess any vitality 
at all, always provoke to an unusual degree of activity the ima- 
ginattve faculties of their opponents. More or less fantastic 
caricatures of the aims and methods of a struggling movement 
are generated by an nnconscious process of invention, fathered 
upon the movement, and then knocked down vniii solemn pom- 
posity. At the end af the achievement, when the invader of 
orthodox indolence and respectable indifference is found to gain 
ground in the midst of the dust storm of misrepresentations, a 
wondering sneer is directed against personalities who have not 
bad the decency and good sense to die at the command of their 
antagonists. 

The Theosophical movement baa proved no exception to tbie 
general rule. Oppositions against it are generally but attempts 
to remove this disturber of established ease by finding some 
excuse for ignoring its existence. False issues are raised in 
every direction, and a candid examination of the truths that 
Theoeopby embodies is evaded in the confusion. It is a profit- 
" • Th. PMh. Vol. I. No. a. 
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less task to hunt the brood of Error which, like the gimts of 
Norie folk-lore sally forth at night to slay and devour, but 
melt into thin air when surprised by a ray of sunlight. K. eking 
at nothing is an exhausting process. Unmindful of th's, many, 
in the words of the author of Eeligio Medici, have " raihly 
charged the troops of error, a^^d remained as trcphies imto the 
enemies." It is therefore proposed to set forth a **'plaitt, un- 
varnished" statement of what Th^csophy really is, and the 
work in which the Theosophical Society is engaged, and leave 
the decision to the common sense of the reader. The trans*- 
cen'ental metaphysics of Theosophy will be but sightly touched 
upon here. For fu!lei- information the inquirer is referred to 
sources indicated by the publications cf the Theosophical Society 
and the writings of the Theosophists^ of the day. 

What, then, is Theosophy ? Numberless are the. misconcep- 
tions to which the word has given ri:e. Etymology dees not 
throw any great light on it. The interpretation of "God- 
wisdom" can be spread over a large area. Without following 
the history of the word, it may bo state 1 that the chief ex- 
ponents of the present revival of Theosoj.hy take it to mean 
Wisdom-religion. Their interpretation, while cpen to no great 
philological objection, is sufficiently precise for all literary 
purposes. Theosophy from this stand point is synonymous, 
with Truth — the Truth that has been clothed in various garbs of 
religion ; it also implies thiit this Truth is attainable by a 
natural development of wisdom, without the intervention of 
supernatual means. Thus it will be seen that Theosophy does 
not attach infallibility to any particular system of revelation, 
but maintains that under suitable conditions Truth reveals itself 
to every individual. The sun shines equally on all ; the crystal 
reflects it ; the clod of earth does not. Yet 'J hecsophy sets great 
value on all systems of revelation, looking upon them as finger-^ 
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posts which indicate the direction in which Truth is to be sought 
although it declines to accept them as invitations to surrender 
personal inquiry. This tenet of Theosophy is founded upon the 
consideration that Truth is the result of real experience, and does 
not consist in the transfer of intellectual symbols from one 
person to another. To speak about truth is one thing, and to 
perceive it is quite another. It is a fact of common experience 
that the most accurate and elaborate description of, say, a 
flower is by no means an efficient substitute for a visual contact 
with it, although the description has an abundant value of its 
own. Hence individual consciousness is consistently upheld as 
the only criterion of Trutji, but this consciousness derives 
material help in its development and expansion by the study of 
the experiences of others. Thus Theosophy teaches that person- 
al exertion is the only means by which progress can be achieved. 
But in the efifort for growth the ultimate unity of consciousness 
must not be ignored. Individuals are not distinct crystals, 
placed side by side, but the varied manifestations of one un- 
changing universal consciousness. As light from one single 
source produces the appearance of different lights by re3ection 
from a number of surfaces, so this universal conciou?nesSj 
remaining itself unchanged, produces endless individualities 
which in the course of their evolution reach per^ction by 
recognising this essential unity. According to Theoso; hical 
thinkers this doctrine forms the fundamental truth upon which 
all religions are based ; it is the final . consummation of all 
philosophical thought and the crowning experience of all practical 
mysticism. 

The search for this truth, and the practical realization of 
it are not considered as mere gratification of intellectual curios ty 
but as the very summura bonum of evolutionary progress. It is 
th# Nirvana of the Buddhists, the Moksha of Brahmins, and 
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not very different from the Beatific vision of the Christians. 
When this condition, or rather want of condition, is realized in 
a>n.sciousnes«, pain is for ever extlnguisheJ. Nirvana is by no 
means the annihilation of consciousness, but its rest in the 
infinite plenitude of being. Needless to discuss the Nihilist view 
of Budihism which some scholars of ability have brought 
forward; suffice it to say, that the Theosophists on this point 
share the responsibility of their opinion with many names of 
great eminence. Nirvana is the extinction of all pain because^ 
being the ultimate unity of all being, it cannot be the play- 
ground of those contending forces which alone produce pain. 

Proceeding upon this basis, the essential features of 
Thaosophy can be thrown into relief by determining its relations 
to rel'giju and sc'ence. As the science of Relgion, it looks upon 
the differout systems of faith as so many languages seeking to 
express the truth about man, his origin, nature, and destiny, ag 
well as his relations to the surrounding world of objects. But, as 
a word or phrase is nothing but a sound in the absence of 
experience of the object connoted, so the proper comprehension 
of religious symbjlogy can be acquired only by realizing the 
truths that underlio it. From the Theosophic standpoint the 
diiTerent systems of religion appear as the various fotms evolved 
by the peculiarities of time, place, and other special causes^ to 
embody the boiiless truth. 

It is necessary to guard against a misconception which 
mav arise hero. Theosophy is not eclecticism, which is a 
mosaic while Wisdom-Religion is an organic whole. Theosophy 
is like an abstract mathematical formula of which each 
roUgion is a particular application. It does not select bits 
from all religions and piece them together according 
to tome fanciful standard of symmetry. But being tlie 
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inner truth itself, Theosopliy regariis religious as variong, 
descriptions of that truth. It will no more recogiiia*! 
antagonism between religions than the linguist will condemn. 
the description of tho same thing in different languages because^ 
of peculiarities of idiom and grammar. Tlieoaophy is 
hostile to any religion, but is houod, iu the interest of trutb^ 
to oppose tho tyrauuy of ecclesiastical forms on individuals. 
Humanity, in the course of its evolution, produces indi'viduala 
■who outstrip the generality in the vealization of truth, and are 
thus euai»Ied to perceive the capaijilities of the truth to be 
manifested within a certain period of time. To help the masses 
struggling blindly for the light of truth, these teachers of man- 
kind construct a symbology of words and emblems to represent 
the truth. But as acquisition of wisdom is a change in quality 
of the consciousness of tho acquirer and not merely a surface 
espinsioii of it, the symbology, though eminently useful, is nol 
in itself spiritual knowledge, and can never be converted intu- 
it except when " inwardly digested," The physical process 
digestion supplies a striking analogy in this matter. 






Food, assimilated by different organisms, follows their origi- 
nal differences. Spiritual food, on assimilation, partakes of the 
peculiarities of the individual, and two individuals cannot be 
exactly identical, whetlier physically or otherwise. A contrary 
supposition would violate the lex parsimoniai in nature. Con- 
sequently, Theosophy is the uncompromising supporter of the 
freedom of individual conscience. On the other hand, it con- 
demns B. selfish desire for self development as wrong on account 
of its violation of the essential unity of being one of the great- 
est Theosophists of the world, Gautama Biiddha declared, " Let 
the sins of the Kali Yuga fall upon me, and let the world be 
redeemed." This noble -aving found an wlio in the Christian 
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Apostle, who woiilcl be anathema from Christ if he could , 
the world thereby. 



re ^H 



Nor hiis Theoso[ihy any antagonism to the scicntifc spirit. 
Claiming to be the religion of Truth, it must show itself to be 
the most exact of all exact sciences. According to it truth can- 
not be dissociated from real esperience ; the more intellectual 
form of it can never be the truth any more than the word man 
can be the huiQim being. It opposes the dogmatisms of 
science ivhich deny independant reality to tacts of mental 
esperince because of tbeir eminently unscientific character. If 
there be no operation of thought matter itself will disappear. 
The contrary of this existence of matter without relation to a 
conscious knower has never been experienced. Therefore matter 
and consciousness are both eternal or neither. Further it rejects 
the mechaiiicivi theory of universe on account of its unreasonable- 
ness. If cousciousnoBs is derivable from unconciousness, a 
fundamental law of reason becomes stultified. Unconsciousness 
is the negation of consciousness, and therefore an affirmation of 
the absence of all relations to consciousness is its essential pro- 
perty. How, then, can it be related to consciousness so as to 
produce it ? If the atoms themselves are considered conscious 
the difficidty is not removed. For couaciousnesB must be 
associated with the notion of I and if this egoism is to be 
postuliited I'or each atom it is inexplicable how a man, composed 
of myriads of atoms, possesses yet a single indivisible notion of 
I. It is clear therefore that there is in nature a principle of con- 
sciousness whose units are not atoms but individualities, and if 
the principle is eternal its units must also be so. 

For the ocean cannot be salt unless the quality of saltnees 
inhered in every one of its drops. Theosophy I'or tliese, among 
retisoKS, holds against materialism the intlividuality 
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in man is immortal. In this, Iioirevpr, it docs not miiintaiul 
that the present body, emotion or thouj;ht of a mail will aai 
such abide for ever, but that the unit of consciousness which is 
now manifested as the man will never undergo anv chan 
essence. For change, independant of oonsciousne.'^s, is uiithinfej 
able. It is in fact the unehangeableness of consciousness J 
that by comparison renders the conception of change ; 
reality. In ordinary language no doubt such pharses as thd 
" growth and development of consciousiwas " are in use, bail 
s&ictly ppeaking it is the basis in ^^-bj«h the consciousnesail 
inheres that changes, the phrases in question being of tlie saTne^"! 
character as those which ascribe motion to the sun in rektiofl^n 
to the earth. Moreover, if oue unit of consciousness wi 
change in essence, tliiat is, became anniliilated, the same liabi-^ 
lity must attach to all other units, and we shall be driven to 
hold tiiat the princijile of consciousness in nature is destructible, 
while matter which cannot exist in its absence is indestructible,. 

Prom the indestructilMlity o£ individual consciousness, and itft^ 
relations to matter, two important deductions follow. — First thatj 
this relation, which is perpetually changing to a definite lawj 
Tlie products of tlie change are hound each to each in a definite! 
way. What is now is not wholly unrelated to what was before 
This isainatter of experience, and in fact experience is based upom 
it. Without the law of causation experience \roul(i be inipo^si-I 
We, on whatever plane we take experience mental or physicai.J 
Thus by the appliciition of the law of causation to our being, i 
follows tlnit the experience of pleasure and pain in the pr&scnt^ 
must lie the necessary con-iei{uence of causes generated in the I 
past, A contention may here be raised that it is a fact of expe- J 
rience tliat many sufferings and enjoyments come to us of which. J 
we are not conscious of haviug generated the causes. But it i 
without any veal force. AVhat connection is there between i 
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consciousness of a cause and its power to prodnce effect ? If ws 
roeeive in the system malarious germs, tiie disease is not pre- 
vented be«xiuBe wo were uncoiiscioua of the reception. Wliatever 
you sow the same you reap, whether you are cons*;ious of the 
sowing or not. 

The law of causation, thus applictl to personal experience of 
Buffering and cnjoj-ment, is called Ijy the Brahmins and Bud- 
dhists tho Law of Karma. 

The second deduction hinges on to the first and forms with It 
R harmonious whole. If tho individual consciousness ia immortal, 
and its experiences aro governed by the Law of Karma, then it 
follows tliat so long as all (»iuses, capable of producing effects on 
the present plane of life, are not exhausted, and the generation 
of similar causes is not stopped, the individual consciousness will 
remain couuected with the experience of eurthly existence. 
Thus the ego successively incarnates itself on this earth until 
it has collected all experiences that life on this planet can offer. 

I The doctrine of reincarnation is taught by all religions of the 
world, Christianity not excepted. In the Ooapel of St. Matthew 
it is declarod in no uncertain tone that John the Baptist was 
the incarnation of Eiias ^cliap. XVII. 12, 13). It is not 
intended fully to discuss the scientific and metaphysical bases of 
the doctrine of roincarmition, as the subject lias been adeqi^ately 
dealt with in a recent Theosophical publication.^ 

But it will not be out of jJace to consider the ethical objection 
which is 80 frequently brought forward against tiio doctrine. I» 
it just that a person should es])erience pleasure oi- pain for acta 
done in a previous life of which no recollection is preserved ? 
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The argument thus implied is based upon the confuaion of tb»M 
t\¥o different meanings of the word justice as applied to i 
regulation of human affairs, and to the operation of natural la WBi J 
Human beings are admittedly imperfect in knowledge, and it J8 J 
required for the well-heiug of sot-iety that all its member 
should fftol confident tliat they are not liable to arbitrary 
jtunishment. For this reason it is necessary tliat before inflict- 
ing punishment the grounds for it should be disclosed. Bat3| 
justice, as affecting the operation of natural laws, is a totally^ 
different thiug. The workings of nature being invariably by 
the law of causation are not amenable to eonditioiia which 
depend upon admitted inability to apply that law without 
failure. The moral ameliortion, which it is fancied that a kuow-^ 
ledge of the precise cause of our sufferings would produce, i 
more than compensated for by the numberless incentives to<l 
good, which gratitude and other similar raotives supply. 

The teaching of Theosophy from the standpoint of common 1 
sense can be briefly summed up thus:^ — 

1. That there is a principle of consciousness in man which isl 
immortal 

2. That this principle is manifested in successive incarnationSM 
on earth. 

3. That the experiences of the different inniniations are striofc*H 
ly governed by the law of causation. 

4. That as each indi^-idual man is the result of a distinct | 
<?ausal necessity in uaturo, it is not wise for one man to dominate 
the life and action of another, no matter ivhat tbeir relative 
dcveloiiment may be. Oa the other hand it is of paramount 
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importance that each individual should ceaselessly work for the 
attainment of the highest ideal that he is capable of conceiving. 
Otherwise pain will arise from the opposition of the i-eal and the 
ideal. Be as perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect. 

,1. That for the above reasons it is wise and just to practise 
the Kioafc ungrudging toleration towards all our fellow 
creatures. 

6. That as absolute unit y of all nature subsists for ever, all 
self-ocntred actions are bound to end in pain to the actor on 
account of their opposition to this fact. The foundation of 
morals must therefore lie in the feeling of Universal Brother- 
hood of man. 

7. That the liarmony of the unit with the whole is the only 
condition which can remove all pain, and as each individual 
represents a distinct causal operation of nature, this harmony is 
attainable only through the individual's own exertions. 

The Theosophical Society is an organization having for its 
object the study of truth upon the most unsectarian basis, and 
as a result of such study it believes that the tnitlis enumerated 
above are, if generally accepted, calculated greatly to benefit 
the age. It is necessary, however, to add that there are many 
members in the Society, earnest in the pursuit of truth, who 
are not jjreparcd to aubscribe to all these doctrines without 
further thought and study ; but all are agreed as to the ethical 
principles involved therein. The chief aun of the Theosophical 
Society is "to form the nucleus of a universal Brotherhood 
of mankind without distmction of race, color or creed." Tho 
basis of brotherhood, which the Theosophical society considers 
scientific has been a<lverted to. The Theosophic brotherhood 
docs not b'mit the freedom of individu:ii development. It 
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requires nothing from its members bat a dusire to recognise tho' I 
unity of the Imman family as a nataral fact which cannot bo I 
ignored with impunity, and a living conseions feeling of vhicll I 
is sure to lead to the highest development of the inilividual. 

The Theosopliieal Society is convinced that the most efficaci- , 
ons means for the stady of truth is furnished by the aacieot I 
religions and philosophical systems of the world, as they aro frsa I 
from the distnrbing influences by which contemporary forms 1 

are surrounded. The Society therefore earnestly labours 
promote an appreciative study of Eastern philosophy, built up>l 
by generations of Theosophists, as affording easy access to i 
Wisdom-religion of the world. 



Further, the society seeks to combat materialism by the 
vestigation of abnormal phenomena which afford a practical 
demonstration of the existence of a Psyche in man and to lead 
to a proper comprehension of the laws which underlie those 
phenomena. Theosophists do not believe in supernatural ism, 
and dlscai'd the nation of miracles as involving an unreasonable 
limitation of the possibilities of nature. The views of the lead- 
ing Theosophists with regard to this subject are to be found 
very ably expounded in Madame Blavatsky's Isis Unveiled, and 
Mr, Sinnett'a Esoteric BudJhism. All Theosophists, whether 
perfect agreement with these views or not look upon them 
opening immense vistas of thought on subjects which are 
important as they are neglected. 



In conclusion, it is to be clearly stated that tlie Theosophical 
Society is composed of a body of earnest students and inquirerBj 
and not of dogmatic teachers. But naturally a large number 
members hold convictions in common on any points. Yet ji 
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each case the final authority comes from no external source 
but from within. 

" There is no religion higher than Truth," is the motto of 
the Society. 

(mohini m. chatterji.) 
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The aiifjea are born for the good of tie world. 

They bear physical pains for ita benefit — 

Tukaram (the Maratfaa, sag«.) 
Lailios and Gantlemon, I feel it a great privilege to be allow 
ed to take part in this day's proceedings, for, as a Hindu, I view 
ttem with no ordinary interest as bearing on the true welfare 
of India, and it is, therefore, that I have come all the way from 
Calcutta to be present on this occasion. It appears there ig no 
institution in all India more useful and dealing with much 
higher and nobler objects thaa the Theosophical Society, and 
that the presence in India of ita Founders who are both well- 
known persons in their own countries, and to whom *e should 
be deeply indebted for all that they have done, and ore still 
doing for the reawakening of this country, at an enormus aelf- 
aacrifico, and, as I know too well, with the purest and most 
disinterested motives, is an event of no mean importance in the 
history of this country, I have tho highest respect for them, 
because of the truly unselfish, unostentatious and self-denying 
lives that tltey lead. In fact, the more intimately I come to 
know them, the more regard I learn to have for them. Though 
Europeans by birth, they are Hindus at heart,— better Hindug 
than many of us, I should say. A wise dispensation of Proyi-; J 
denco hiis brought to our shores from beyond the Atlantic tw(|J 

* An address by Mr. Norendraoath Sen at a public meeting in Bombt^ J 
althe Fraiiiji Cowasji Hull, 
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remarkalila foreigners, one an old lady and the other an old 
gentleman, One a Rnasian and the other an American by 
birth, hnt both citizens of the United States, not to teach 
US anything new, but simply to toll us to seek wisdom at 
our very doors, in our own Eaatern hooks of antiquity 
which we have hitherto totally neglected, — wisdom much 
higher than is to be met with in any other part of the 
known world. Their mission is one jiurely of love and bene- 
volence. They come also under the moat distinguished auspices — 
the auspices oi' the Great Mishis or Mahalmaa — who have their 
sacred abodes on the heights of the Himalyas, and are, there- 
fore known as the Himalyan Brothers. They are the succe^ 
Bors of those holy sages who lived in Ancient India, and the 
tradition of whose existence i.s not yet extinct among the pre- 
sent generation of Hindus. The Founders have come to India 
determined to fulfil their philanthropic object. They are not 
adventurers, certainly, as some silly persons would call thorn. 
Every one who has read Madame Blavatsky'a rare work, hia 
Unveiled, must have been impressed with the great learning 
and industry of its eminent author, A noble lady by birth, 
and a public writer of great reputation in America, France and 
Russia, she leaves home and i'riends, and comes here to work, 
heart and soul, for the moral regeneration of India along with 
Colonel Olcott, late a well known Counsellor-at-law, author and 
journalist in America, who hold various jmsitious of trust, res- 
ponsibility and importance, and the memory of whose past 
valued services is still green in that country. They sacrifice 
wealth, social position, and every tiling that is prized in this 
world, and settle for good in India which they justly regard «■ 
the cradle-land of humanity, and work unceasingly for the 
benefit of our courUry. They deny themselves rest, and give 
their whole time and attcnlion to l/Us end. They, like many 

/ 
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other foreigners of distinetion in Europe and America, whoJ 
have studied our Aryan literature and philosophy, are impress* 4 
ed u'lth their sublime truths, nnd proohiini tliem to us, th»l 
present European] zed Hindus, and recall to our minds tli« 1 
glorious past of Hindustan, and encourage us with their wordsJ 
of brotherly love and synijinthy. How can we be so uniiatriotio I 
and heartless as not to extend to them the right lianil of fellow- ] 
ship, and eo-operate with them most cordially in their labors of J 
love? I have watched them very closely, and have had many" 
cpportnmtiea of judging of their character, their motives and 
their labors ; and I can tidl you most eonfidently that, at this 
moment, India cjtnnot have better and inotii sincere friends than 
these persons. As the Indian puhlic come to know them more 
intimately, I am sure, all existing prejudices against them will 
wear away. In the meantime, what grieves mo most is to sea 
that instead of being respected and honored as they deserve to 
be, they are reviled and laughed at by people who probably 
know little, or nothing of them ; aye, sometimes even by our 
own countrymen. This is really most painful to my feelings aa 
a Hindu, and I am ashamed of the conduct of such men. For 
myself, I do not resiiect any one half so much as an earnest and 
devoted worker in the cause of humanity. May we have more 
such persons in onr country and in the world at large, to inra 
crease the snm of human happiness, India, at least, badly wants' 
their services, at the present moment. The jirogress of India 
is being hampered by men who apparently patriotic, have still 
got a good mixture of selfishness in them. They actually sacri, 
fice the interests of our country for their own individual adh 
vancement. They follow a temporising policy, and tamper wi-te 
the great cause of India, We want no such men, What ws 
want, is n number of true, unselfish patriots, who will be pre- 
pared to set aside all personal consideratitais, and all thou^t 
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of self-aggrandisemont altogether. We most learn to love our 
coutitry, for our conntry's sake. We mnst serve it not for 
the e.iTthly honors and distinctions that it may bring in the 
way. The self has become so powerfnl in onr unfortnnate 
mother-lEind that the very ideal of unselfishnctis has become 
qnite extinct among us ; and such few persons as may be found 
Btill prepared to give even thoir last drop of blood for us, are 
liable to be misiinderetood and unappreciated. It is on account 
of onr selfishness alone that we Hindus do not now love truth 
BO much as we did in the p;ist. Wc have become almost a race 
of flatterers and sycophants — a brood apke-irastee as wo call 
them in Calcutta. We have lost that independent manliness of 
spirit for which we were at one time distingaiahed. What a 
deplorable sight to every friend and well-wisher of India ! Our 
national heart and national honor mnst be completely dead when 
we are capable of treating onr own benefactors as the Fonnders 
of the Theosophical Society with contempt, and of casting 
reproach and obloquy on them. If wo find foreigners like them 
prepared io do so much for us, should wo not be roused to aave 
our country from moral degradation, even from very shame? I 
consider it one of the highest duties of humanity to serv* one's 
country as to serve one's king- Lot us, therefore, all join hand^ 
togetlier, and earnestly work for onr national resuscitation, ir- 
respective of all desires of self, and without caring whether we 
succeed or fail in our efforts. The results, you may be sure, 
■■/ill come of themselves, and no one, perliaps, more than our- 
sL'lvca will eventually be surprised at them. The great secret of 
working for tlie public good, without, any, the least selfish or 
mercenary objects, is that marvellous sucoesa invariably attends 
our labours ; and that without seeking for it, we ultimately 
reap our own reward. So let ns make a strong, united resolve 
to give up all sorts of self-seeking in our noble attempt to 
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elevate our country, and India will stand regenerated and 
formed so rapidly and effectually aa even beyond all onr wi] 
anticipations. I say — try, and you will realize the fact. Witii 
the Bcientific precision of every law of nature, tlie result will 
follow tha act,-^the cause will produce the efi'ect, We now 
always go to work in a wrong direction, and that is why we so 
often fail. Be assured, my friends, we can always render our- 
selves individually and collectively happy hy working in &< 
purely disinterested and philantliropic spirit in all matters rf 
public welfare. Our good deeds will never go unrewarded. Thib' 
thought should sustain every one of us in his public life, 

Those who are called " converts " are even nOw for the moat 
part only so in name. They are Hindus in all their customs and 
manners without exception. They observe caste even more 
strictly than we do, They tvill at the first opportunity tumj 
Hindus if they are not so already. 1 

Our Branch has translated into the Vernacular several useful 
Theosophical tracts and published them at our expense. We 
are canying with our heart and soul, in proportion to our 
strength, stones in aid of the triumphal arch on which shall be 
inscribed the glorious legend, " The Moral Eegeneration of 
India " and which is being built under the auspices of the 
Theosophictd Society or Universal Brotherhood — a resplendenl 
arch cemented together with love and kindnes-s under the 
patronage of the liiing Ecpresentati-scs of the hoary Maha 
Jilijfo'e of Arj-avarta, Oh blessed day! Oh auspicious hourt 
that saw its foundations laid by our Brothers from across the 
peas ! Brothers of queenly Bombay ! hero rises the holy altar of 
Religion, the altar beside which our forefathers learned the 
lecrets of nature and the wisdom of gods. Come, stand beside 
hb, aad for the sake of the memories of the past, with the 
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blessing of the Hishis, whose spiritual teachings come Jown to 
our ears like dulcet music through the loug corridors of timet 
let us pledge to ours^elvoa, heart to hoart and hand to hand, to 
make good use of our inheritance, to be worthy of our Aryan 

Isirefi ! ! ! 
\ 



\ Rao Bahadur Jasardan S. Gadgil b. a., l. l. b., of the 
lleivah Theosophical Society of Baroda said ; — 

Gestlbmen, On an occasion like the present, it is hut na- 
Biral that I should speak a few words, and with your pernus 
1 I shall do so. 



^^^^BO ast 

t 



I was among the fii'st who made their acquaintance with 
Madame Blavat'iky and Colonel Olcott, very soon after their 
landing at Bombay. It happened that I had looked into " Isis 
Unveiled " a little while previously, and the work had so much 
extiited my curiosity to seo and have a personal convereation 
with the author of tliat remarkable production, that I t^^ok the 
earliest opportunity to satisfy it by coming down to Bombay on 
short leave. I had the desired interview, and it more than 
jatisfied my es])ectataions. Well, at the end of now nearly four 
I, our acquaintance has, I hope, matured into friendship, or 
ither into brotherly and sisterly love. 

Closer and closer acquaintance convinced me, ae it has con. 

iced so many other_bi'other Theosophists, tliat the mission of 

'adame Balvatsky_^and, Colonel^, Olcott was high — far higher 

than;men can — oi-dinai-ily understand. Their philosophy 

was of the pui'ost kind — so pure that worldly men could not 

believe in it. The powers that Madame Balvatsky possesses are 

BO astounding that it is difficult to;believe^iu their_2reality until 

hard experience you are obliged to pronounce them to be 

in spite of_ yourself, If Madame Biilvatsky and Colonal 
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Olcott are atil looked upon mth suspicion in Eome quarters, the 
reason of it is that their mission, their philanthropy, and their 
powers are too high for ordinary comprehension. To check the 
materialistic tendency of this 19th ccntun,-, and establish th 
truth of those philosophies which regard and all-petvading 
Intelligence as the only real existence which appears under 
different phases of matter or spirit ; to show how matter and 
spirit are connected and how spirit entirely controls matter, to 
furnish a key by which the mysterj- of life and death and of 
Borrow and happiness can be solved, this is the high mission to 
which they have been appointed by those that guide them ; and 
they have made a commencement. A total abnegation of world- 
ly self-interest and complete devotion to the cause of Humanity 
without distinction of race, colour or creed is the high standard; 
of phUantliropy to which they have pledged themselves before 
they were appointed to tlieir mission ; the extraordinary powers 
which jMadame Balvatsky possesses furnish actual proof that 
the j^liilosopliy they advocate is not a matter of faith and fancy 
but a science capable of even experimental demontration. All 
these things are too high for ordinary comprehension and too 
far beyond ordinary experience to command immediate beliefe 
and knowing, as every one does, how the world is full of pre- 
tenders, it is not at all surprising that Madame Balvatsky and 
Colonel Olcott's motives, conduct and doctrines should have 
been looked upon vnth distrust. But it is now high time that 
truth sliould be perceived. They have out-lived the suspicions 
of friends and foes aa regards their motives. The philosophy 
they advocate underlies every Aryan religion and probably all 
the religions of the world, the powers which Madame Balvatsky 
and in a far higher degree the Himalayan Mahatmas possess 
can no longer be questioned. The oxi:*tonce of the Mahatmas 
can no longer be doubted. There arc persons in this ball who 



1 
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went to the Hiinalays and succeeded in actually seeing and con- 
versing with some of them. As to those powers, luffident 
manifestations were given at Simla and elsewhere, and those 
who, like myself have been eye-^vitness to some of them, cannot 
doubt their reality or significance. Cnder these drcumstancesi 
it is high time, I say, to open one's eyes to truth. And to a 
Native of India, only if he open his eyes to see, the prospect is 
really most cheering. Those of us Natives of India, who have 
paid any attention to the learning of our forefathers know tha 
from time immemorial the philosophy of our fore-fathers has 
taught us that an all-pervading lutelligonce is the only true and 
eternal existence and that all else that appears is its manifestar 



EXIKACT SHOWING THE HIGH CHARACTER 
OF THE FOUNDERS. 



(Document No. 1) 
lACT from a Report to the Secretary of the Navy ( U. S. A. ) 
I from the Assistant Secretary, dated February 24, 1865, Taken 
I from the Journal of the Senate of the United States entry of 
IMarch 3, 1865. 

f " In obedience to your orders, to cause to be investigated the 
iHe^ed fraudulent transactions of all persons amenable to this 
department, the services of Colonel H. S. Oicott were temporarily 
obtained. This OfEcur is attached to the \\a.r Department, is 
familiar with such investigations, and enjoys in an eminent 
degree the confidence of that department." 

{Document No. 2.) 
From an Editorial of thg Neir Ym-t: Tribune of Saptember 22nd 1871. 
The Ti-ibimt was at that time the most influential journal in the 
United States 

"Col. Henry S. Oicott of this city is not a politician, is a 
aitleman of unsullied record, widely known, and amply re^ 
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Sponsible. Chosen by Edwin M. Stanton, receiving the confidence 
of that incurruptible patriot at the outset and maintaining it 
through the most trying responsibilities to the very end of the 
War, gaining such reputation in the discharge of his duties that 
the Navy Department sought his transfer to their work...wann- 
ly commended by the Committee [of Congress] on the Conduct 
of the War, and when at last he insisted on returning to his pro- 
fession, sent out with the highest commendations from all his 
superiors. Col. Olcott is a witness whose word nobody will 
question " 



(Document No. 3.) 

A paper signed by the Washington representatives of the leading 
journals of the United States, of all tlie political parties, recom- 
mending Col. Olcott to the President of the United States for 
the vacant office of Assistant Secretary of the Trea&uiy. 



(Document No. 4.) 

Letter from Mr.Le Grand Lockwocd, cf MesFrs. Lcckwccd and Co. 
Bankers, New York City, to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

" I desire to say that I have known Col. Olcott from boyhood 
that he is a gentleman of the highest integrity and of first-class 
ability. I cannot think of any one who would be likely to fill 
the position of Assistant Secretary more creditably than he." 



(Document No. 5.) 

Extract from a letter to Col. Olcott from Major L. C. Turner, 
Judge-Advocate of the War Department, of the date October 
20, 1865, 

** I am informed that voii are tendered to the Score tarv of 
War vour rcsifjnation of the Conunission which vou have held 
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since 1862 The responsibilities, difficulties and danger* 

incident to the faithful and fearless performance of the duties of 
your position, I have been enabled personally and officially to 
appreciate : it is my duty as well as my privilege, therefore, to 
say that the faithful performance of these labours required, in 
an enn'nent degree, untiring industry and energy, discreet and 

prompt action, and unfaltering courage It is a grateful duty 

to certify that, during the past three years of turmoil, trouble, 
and fraud you liave been energetic, prompt, honest and, fearless; 
and therefore, eminently successful. You are entitled to the 
thanks of all honest, loyal-hearted citizens." 



(Document No. G.) 

Extract from a letter to Col. Olcott from the Hon. John Wilson, 
Third Auditor of the Treasury Department, of date May, 7, 1866, 

** The fidelity and ability with which you have discharged 

the onerous, responsible, and delicate duties entrusted to you by 
the Government; and the sterling integrity evinced by you, 
under all circumstances, are the best guarantees that can be 
offered to all who may seek your aid in future." 



( Document No. 7. ) 

Letter from the Hon. A. H, Green, Comptroller of the City of 
New York, to E. Delafield Smith, Esq., Counsel to the Corpo- 
ration, informing him of Col. Olcott's retention as Attorney for the 
City Treasury in certion large suits pending. Dated 16th 
April, 1873. 

( Documents Nos. 8, 9 and 10.) 

Extracts from letters of Samuel G. Courtney, Esq., U. S. District, 
Attorney for the. Southern District ; and B. F. Tracy, Esq, U.S. 
District Attorney, for the Eastern District, of New York ; and 
A. Q. Keasbey, Esq., U. S. District, Attorney for the State of 
Now Jersey. All recommend Col. Olcott as "a gentleman of rare 
executive ability and strict and unimpeachable integrity." 
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(Document No. 11.) 

Extract from letter from George T. Hope, Esq., President of the 
Continental Fire Insurance Company (the largest iii the United 
States) to Albert Powker, Esq., President of the Boston (Mr. 
Cook's Boston) Board of Underwriters. Dated Sept. 16 1873. 

" His (Col. Olcott's) exi)erience and ability combined with 
his interest in the substiintial welfare of the Companies and the 
Clommunity, in respect to Fire Insurance, are well known liere 
(at New York) and entitled hiin to be regai'ded .as a jiublic 
benefactor." 



(Document No. 12.) 

Extract from Editorial article in the Baltimor Underwriter an in- 
fluential organ of the American Insurance interest resjiecting 
the Official Report of the Second Session of the National In- 
surance Convention : (a Congress of the officials of the several 
State Governments who by law have Supervision over Insurance 
Companies. 

" No addition to insurance literature more valuable than this 
compact octavo has yet been published. . . . Col. Olcott will 
receive the thanks of the profession as w^ell for the judgment 
thus exhibited, as for the industry and fidelity to fact with 
which the entire compilation is marked." 



(Document No. 13.) 

A lithographed picture of a stand of colours presented by the 
Citizens of New York to the Police Department of that C'ity 
as a " Flag of Honor," to mark the public appreciation of their 
bravo devotion during the terrible riots. The accompanying 
letter from the Citizens' Committee is signed by the Presidents 
of the Chamber of Connnerce, the Stock Exchange, the Bank 
Clearing House, the Produce Exchange, tlie Board of Marine 
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UndorT\Titers, tho National Board of Fire Undor\NTiters, the 
Now York Bord of Underwriters, tlie Major General Command- 
ing the Militia, and by Col. Olcott, as Secretary of tho National 
Insurance Convention. 



( Document 14. ) 

Extracts from the Pioneer of December 10, 1881, being oflBcial 
document's from Russia, showing tho high birth and Social stand- 
ing in that Country of Madame H. P. Blavatsky. 

" Tlio establishment of Madame Blavatsky's real identity by 
formal proofs of this nature has never been necessary for any 
person of culture or intelligence who knows her, but foolish or 
malevolent peo})le, proceeding on vague and erroneous conjec- 
tures as to the nature of the work to which she has devoted her- 
self in this country, have ventured to imply that rfie must be an 
impostor, aiming at common-place en<ls — money,or social jmsition. 
The absurditv of this contention is made evident bv the follow- 
iag lott(»r, which shows to what rank in Bociety she properly 
belongs : — 

Sir, — Having heard with astonishment that there exist some 
where about the world persons who have an interest in denying 
the personality of my niece, Mme. H. P. Blavatsky, pretending 
that she has appropriated to herself a name that does not belong 
to her, I hasten to send you these lines, begging you to make 
use of them to dissipate the very strange calunniy. I say 
strange but I might say senseless (hisensee). For why should 
she choose (suj)j)osing she had really any necessity to change 
her name) a family which is not at all illustrious except by lite- 
rary and scientific merits, which, indeed would do honour to its 
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name whatever that might be. What astonishes me especiallv 
is that any one can make a mistake about the origin of a person 
so erudite and of so cultivated an education as that of my niece. 

However, as it is the burlesque fancy of her personal enemies 
to treat her as an impostor, will you receive my personal 
guarantee (given on my honour) that she is what she affirms 
herself to be Madame Helen P. Blavatsky, widow of a Council- 
lor of State, Ex-Vice-Governor of the Province of Erivan in 
the Caucasus, daughter of a Russian Colonel, Pierre Yon Huhn 
(whose ancestors were allied with the Counts Von Hahn of 
Germany, and whose mother was nee Countess Probsting) and 
my niece by her own mother, my sister n^e FadeefF, grand- 
daughter of the Princess Dolgorouky of the elder princely line. 

To establish her identity I enclose in this letter two of her 
portraits, one taken twenty years ago in my presence, the other 
sent from America four or five years ago. Further more, in order 
that sceptics may not conceive sus})icions as to my personal 
identity, I take the liberty of returning your letter received 
through M. le Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff Governor-General 
of Odessa. I hope that this proof of authenticity is perfectly 
satisfactory. I believe, moreover, that you will have already 
received the certificate of the individuality of Madame Blavatsky 
that the Governor-General desired himself to send to Bombav. 

I ought also to mention a rather important fact, which is, 
that since the departure of my niece Helene Blavatsky from 
Odessa for America, in 1872, she has always been in continuous 
correspondence, not only with me, but all her relations in Russia 
— a correspondence, which has never been interrupted even for 
a month, and that all tliis time there has been no change what- 
ever in her style, which is peculiar to herself, nor in hor hand- 
writing. This can be proved by all her letters to any one wlu 
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"vvislies to convince himself. This fact alone can leave no doubt 
except to idiots or evil-intentioned persons who have their own 
ends to serve. But with these there is no need to waste time. 

I cause my signature to be certified by the confirmation of a 
notary. 

On which I bog you to receive the expressions, &c. (signed) 
Nadejda A. Fadeeff (daughcr of the Privy Councillor), member 
of the Council of the Theosophical Society, daughter of the late 
Russian Privy Councillor, formerly du-ector of the Department 
of State Lands in the Caucasus, and member of the Council of 
the Viceroy of the Caucasus. 

Odessa, 3rd (15) November. 

(The signature is formally authenticated by the Notary of the 
Bourse at Odessa, and the letter bears his official stamp.) 

We must add, in explanation, that the enclosed portraits are 
undoubtedly })ortraits of Madame Blavatsky, and that wo have 
seen the formal certificate of her identity forwarded direct (for 
the better assurance of sceptics to the care of a gentleman in 
high official position at Simla) by General Fadeeif at present 
Joint Secretary of State in the Home Department at St. Peters- 
burg. We have also seen the letter addressed to Madame 
Blavatsky as to an intimate friend by Prince Dondoukoff, ex- 
pressing besides warm sympathy, no small measure of (well- 
deserved) contempt for persons who could misunderstand her 
true character." 

" The certificate sent by General Fadeeff and referred to in 
this statement runs as follows : 

" I certify by -tlie present that Madame H. P. Blavatsky now 
residing at Simla (British India) is from her father's side the 
daughter of Colonel Peter Hahn and grand-daughter of Lieute* 
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nant-General Alexis Hahn von Rottenstern Halm (a noblo 
family of Mecklemburg, Germany, settled in Russia). And, 
that she is from her mother's side the daughter of Ileleno 
Fadeew and grand-daughter of Privy Councillor Andrew Fadeew 
and of the Princess Helene Dolgorouki ; that she is the widow 
of the Councillor of State, Nicephore Blavatsky, late Vice- 
Governor of the Province of Erivan, Caucasus. 

(Signed.) Major-General Rostislav Fadeew, 

of H. I. Majesty's Staff, 

Joint Secretary of State at the Ministry of the Interior, " St. 
Petersburg 29, Little Morskaya, 
18th September, 1881." 



(Document No. 15.) 

Extracts from several papers concerning Madame Blavatsky^s 
naturalization as an American citizen were then read, thus show, 
ing that that lady was considered of so much consequence that 
everything concerning herself and her work was rei)orted in the 
papers. Among those that were read, were the following : — 



Commercial Advertiser, 

" Madame Blavatsky has become an American citizen by 
rirtue of a sworn statement that she desires to be no longer the 
subject of any foreign potentate or power but that she prefers to 
wed the lore of the Orient to the enterprise of the Occident. It 
is a happy thing for America that this brilliant Orientalist and 
profound, though misty, philosopheress casts in her lot with our 
people, yet she may yearn to tell the foreigners all she hears or 
sees or thinks of us — and whv not ? '' 
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Neiv York Star, 

" Madam Helen P. Blavatsky on the 22nd of September 1874, 
announced her intention of becoming a citizen and on Monday, 
by a decree of Judge Larremore in the special term of the 
C^ourt of C^onnnon Pleas, received her naturalization papers." 



Document No. 16. 

An extract from. Mackenzie^ a Cydoj^ccdia^ published a 
London, in the year 1876, was then read, which showed that 
even as early as that, the Theosophical Society was a recognized 
insitution and that, therefore, Mr. Cook's insinuation that it 
was an obscure body was unwarranted by facts. 



(Document No. 17.) 

Extracts from Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper showing how 
our Society was well known in America and that people of high intel- 
lectual and social standing were associated with it. 

It will not be amiss to give a moment's glance at these 
peculiar people and see what they have to say of and for 
themselves.... 

We might be warranted in passing our Theosophists by as 
idle dreamers, but that among them are some persons of not only 
scholarship but experience in pratical affairs. Let us see ; 
Their President is Colonel Henry S. Olcott, a lawyer and 
litterateur, well known in this country. Throughout the war 
he was Special Commissioner and trusted Counsel of the Secre- 
taries of war and the Navy, and as an author has produced 
works on such unimaginative subjects as agricultural science, 
insurance, history and genealogy. The first vice-president ia 
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Dr, S. Pancoast, of Philadelphia, author of m(»dical works and 
ex-professor in a medical college. The second vice-president is 
George. Henry Felt, of this city, a geometer and engineer, who 
has in the press of J. W. Bouton a quarto volume on the 
'* Lost Canon of Proportion of the Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans," that Mr. Gladstone recently tliought worthy of writ- 
ing a letter about. The treasurer is Mr. Henry J. Newton, a 
wealthy retired manufacturer, and Professor Draper's successor? 
to the Presidency of the Photographic Section of the American 
Institute. The Corresponding Secretaiy is Madame H. P. 
Blavatsky... The recording secretary is John Storer (bbb, L.L.D. 
ex-editor of the New Era magazine, the organ of the Re- 
formed Jews. Professor Alexander Wilder, M. D., the well- 
known writer, reviser and editor of works upon Symbol 
Worship, Platonism and other abstruse subjects, is a Fellow of 
the Theosophical Society ; as also are Judge Westbrook of 
Pennsylvania, a Professor of Philology in a British University ; 
a Prince on the Czar of Russia's staff ; a Judge in Corfu 

Greece; and no end of editors, physicians, lawyers, and — 

Heaven save the mark ; — even clergymen. Such are the facts 
gathered by our reporters from various sources. 

" Clearly a compact, secret and zealous body of men and 
women of this stamp are not to be despised or merely jested 
about. We may be amused at such public exhibitions as the 
*' Pagan Funeral" of last summer, and the subsequent cremation 
which together have ensured to Baron do Palm such a lasting 
notoriety, but, nevertheless, we must not forget that to the three 
hundred and eighty-eight million Christians, in the world, there 
are more than one thousand millions of non-Christians, of whom, 
at least, six hundred millions accept wholly, or iu part, the 
religion and philosophy to study which our Theosophists band- 
ed themselves together. 
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(Document No. 18) 

An extract from the Saturday RevUw of September 9, 1879, in 
which Colonel Olcott's " kind intention " in sending a member of 
the Theosoi)hical Society, to take home destitute Arabs, was praised. 
The lecturer here remarked that it would be well for writers to 
remember what they have once written and not to forget it so soon. 
The Saturday i^frtew?, which praised him in 1876, now called him "an 
unscrupulous iidventurer." 

(Document No. 19.) 

Mayor's letter, inviting, at the request of Colonel Olcott, people 

to sUkbscribe for a fund, for the benefit of the destitute Arabs. 

" The undersigned asks attention to the following document 

(C-oloncl Olcott's letter), and endorses its statements as to the 
necessities of the unfortunate Arabs, and the impracticability of 
relief being given by the administrative Bureaux. 

" The undersigned hopes that no delay may occur in the sub* 
scription of the comparatively small sum that it will require to 
send the Arabs to their own country and friends. It would dis- 
grace our City to turn them into the street to starve. 

" Payment of subscriptions may bo made to the bearer in cash, 
or, if preferred, in cheques drawn to the order of the undersigned, 

who, at Colonel Olcott's request, has consented to receive and 
acknowledge any sums subscribed." 

Wm. II. WICKHAM, 

Mayor. 

(document No. 20.) 

What the New York World says of the Theosophical Society : — 

Swidayy October 3, 1575. 

** Of the Theosophic Society it can bo said without question 
that its aim is laudable, and as to the means, there is at least no 
m in trying them." 



THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Objects, Revised Rules, & Bye-laws of 1886. 



" The Purity of purpose, will, and deed, 
are the keys which unlock the gates 
of power, which is knowledge." 

The Society and its Objects. 

1. This Society,* formed at New York, U. S. of America 
17th November 1875, shall continue to be called the " Theoso- 
phical Society." 

2. The objects of the Theosophical Society are as follows : — 

First. — ^To form the nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed or colour. 

Second. — ^To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern 
literatures, religions and sciences. 

Thh'd. — A third object, pursued by a portion of the members 
of the Society, is to investigate unexpkined laws of nature and 
the psychical powers of man. 

3. The Society appeals for support to all who truly love 

their fellow-men and desire the eradiction of the evils caused by 

the barriers created by race, creed or colour, that have so long 

impeded human progress ; to all scholars, all sincere lovers of 

TRUTH wlieresoever it may he found, and all philosophers alike in 

the East and in the West ; to all who love India and would see 

a revival of her ancient glories, intellectual or spiritual ; and 

lastly, to all who aspire to higher and better things than the 

• 
* The following extracts are from a New York journal of September 
1875, reporting the formation of the Theosophical Society, 
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mere jJeasiires and interests of a wordly life, and are preimrwl 
to make the sacrifices by which alone a knowledge of them can 
be attained. 

4. The Society represents no jKirticular religious cree<l, is 
entirely imsectarian, and includes profess r^ of all faiths. It 
only exacts from each member that toleration of the beliefs of 
others which he desires each and all of his brother^nembers to 
exhibit in regard to his own faith. It includes members who 
take a merely philanthrophical or intellectual interest in its as- 
pirations, as well as those who, believing that Oriental Philoso- 
phy embodies truths worthy of a life's devotion seek, through its 
instrumentality, ac(^ess to the recesses of ancient culture. 

5. The Society does not interfere with caste rules and other 
social observamtes. 

Okgakizatiok. 

6. The Society sluUl have its Head-quarters at Adyar, 
Madras. 

7. The Society comprises various Branches establislied in 
widely separated countries and cities in lx)th hemispheres, all 
Branches derivin^j their chartercHl existence from the President 
in Council, without whose authority no Branch can bo formed 
or continued. 

8. The local Branches, with their executive officers and 
members shall be under the direct jurisdiction of the President 
in Council, but it sluill be competent for the said President in 
Council to delegate all or any of his powers to any Board of 
(Control or Administrative Committee which may be formed ac- 
cording to rule eleven. 

9. The local administration of Branches is vested in theirs 
respective ofKccrs, but no bmnch has the right to exercise j^ 
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diction outside its clmrtered limits, except when so authorised 
by the President in Connci!. OtHcers of Branches are elected by 
a majority of the fellows tliereof, for tlie term of one year ; but 
they may be annually re-elected an indefinite miiiibt.T of times. 

10. Tlie President in <jomicil shall have tlic riglit to nullify 
any charter when suoli proceeding be considered esjiedieiit. 

11. To faciiitato the administration of the Society's affjira in 
distant eomitries, the President in Council may oonstituto 
Boards of Control or Adniiniiitrative Conimitteea with specifical- 
ly defined powers. 

Bye-laws or Buasche^. 

12. No Bye-Laws and Rules of Branches shall be xal'iil 
unless ratified by the President in Council. No branch has tlie 
rigJit to grant Diploiiias, to confer digiiities or privileges, or to 

■ take any obligations from any of its members except as provided 
for in these Itules. 

Cox VEST lOX. 

13. A Convention of the General Council and of Delegates 
from the different Branch Societies shall meet ammally in De- 
cember at the Head-fjuarters, Adyar, Madras. 

General Council. 

14. (a.) Tho general control and administration of the 
Society shall vest in oue General Council. 

(6.) This Council shall consist of not less than forty-nine 
members of the Society, to be elected annually by the Con- 
vention. 

(c.) It fihall meet annually at the Head-quarters of tho 
Society and disiKiso of all questions of importance laid before it 
tlie President and Executive Council. 
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{(i.) It shall also meet on extraordinary occasions whenever 
the President and Executive Council consider it advisable. 

Executive Council. 

15. (a.) All executive functions of the Society uhall be 
performed by an Executive Council. 

(6.) The Executive Council shall consist of not less than 
seven members of the Theosophical Society, permanently resid- 
ing at or within convenient distance from the Head-quarters, to 
be elected annually by the Convention. 

(c.) It shall meet monthly or as often as may be necessary. 
It shall keep a record of all its proceedings, and accounts of all 
its monetary transactions, and submit the same to the General 
Council at the Convention for its sanction. 

(d.) In case of vacancies occurring during the year, it shall 
be competent for the President and remaining members to no- 
minate and appoint persons to fill such vacancies. 

"One movement of great importance has just been inaugur- 
ated in New York, under the lead of Colonel Henry S. Olcott, 
in the organization of a society to be known as the * Theosophi- 
cal Society.' The suggestion was entirely unpremeditated, and 
was made on the evening of the 7th instant, in the parlours of 
Madame Blavatsky, where a company of seventeen ladies and 
gentlemen had assembled to meet Mr. Geogre Henry Felt> 
whose discovery of the geometrical figures of the Egyptian 
Cabala may bo regarded as among the most surprising feats of 
the human intellect. The company included several persons of 
great learning and some of wide ]X5rsonal influence. The 
managing editors of two religious papers ; the co-editors of two 
literary magaz^ines ; an Oxford LL, D.; a venerable Jewish 

scholar and traveller of repute ; an editorial writer of one of 
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the New York morning dailies; tlie President of tlie New York 
Society of Spiritualists ; Mr. C. (-. Massey, an Englisli visitor; 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten and Dr. Britten; two New York 
lawyers, besides Col. Oleott; a j)artncr of a Philadelphia pub- 
lishing honse; a well-known physician; and, most notiible of all 
Madame Blavatsky herself, comprised Mr. Felt's audience. 

'* After his discourse an animated discussion ensued. During 
a convenient pause in the conversation, (^olonel Oleott rose and, 
after briefly sketching the present condition of the spiritualistic 
movement, the attitude of its antagonists, — the materialists, — 
the irrepressible conflict between science and the religious 
sectaries; the philosophical charactar of the ancient theosoijliies 
and their sufficiency to reconcile all existing antagonisms, * * * 
he proposed to form a nucleus around which might gather all 
the enlightened and brave souls who were willing to work to- 
gether for the collection and diffusion of knowledge. His plan 
was to organize a society of occultists and begin at once to 
collect a library, and diffuse information concerning those 
secret laws of nature which were so familiar to the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians, but are totally unknown by our modern world 
of science. 

" It was unanimously voted to organize the proposed Society 
forthwith. Colonel Oleott was elected temporary president, 
and a committee was appointed to draft a constitution and 
bye-laws."* 

President and Officers. 

17. (a.) The Society shall have a President, a Corresponding 
Secretary, one or more Secretaries, a Treasurer and Librarian, 
to be elected annually : provided, however, that Colonel H. S. 
Oleott and Madame H.P. Blavatsky — both founders — shall hold 
their offices of President and Corresponding Secretary for life. 
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(/>.) The Prosidont and Officers abovc-nicntioned sliall bo res- 
pectively President and Officers cfthe General Council, Conven- 
tion, and Executive Council, and shall be ex-officio members of 
the same. 

(<?.) The President in Conncil shall have authority to fill up 
any vacancy in the Offices of Secretary, Treasurer or Librarian 
for the remainder of the year, and also to designate any Fellow 
of capacity and good repute to perform ^^ro tenrpore the duties 
of his own office during his absence from Head-quarters. 

Inspectors. 

18. (a.) The President in Council may at the request cf 
Branch Societies appoint Inspectors to visit and co-operate with 
the Officers of Branch Societies in promoting the object of the 
Theosophical Society. 

(5.) Such Branches as wish to have the assistance of an 
lnsj)ector shall bear all the expenses tliat may be necessary for 
the purpose. 

(c.) The Inspectors so appointed shall send half-yearly reports 
of the work done by them to Head-quarters. 

(c?.) In case of a difference of opinion on any measure be- 
tween him and a Branch Society, the Inspector shall refer the 
matter to the Head-quarters and the decision of the President in 
Council shall be final. 

Membebsiiip. 

19. Membershii) in the Society is open to persons with- 
out distinction of sex, race, creed or caste ; but no Asiatic 
female, and no person under eighteen, shall be admitted to 
membership without the consent of the legal guardian. A 
knowledge of Englij^h ij< not an essential qualification. 
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20. Of Fellows there are three classes, viz,, Corresponding 
Honorary and Active, The grade of Corresponding Fellow em* 
braces persons of learning and distinction, who are willing to 
furnish information of interest to the Societj" ; and the Diploma 
of Honorary Fellow is exclusively reserved for pernors eminent 
for their contributions to Theosophical knowledge, or for their 
services to humanity. Admission to these two grades shall rest 
-with the President in Council, and these members shall have 
none of the rights or responsibilities attaching to active fellow- 
ship. 

21. Admission as an active Fellow into the Theosophical 
Society and its Branches is obtained as follows : — 

(<x.) Any person being in sympathy wath the objects of the 

Society and w^illing to abide by its rules and desiring admission 
as an active Fellow of the Society, shall submit an application 
in writing according to form A, duly signed by himself and 
countersigned by two active Fellows of tlie Society. 

(b.) The application shall be accompanied by an entrance 
fee of l£ or its equivalent in other currencies. 

(c.) Such application shall be made either to the President 
of the Society or to the President of the particular Branch 
-which he wishes to join. On being accepted by the President 
of the Society or elected by the Branch, as the case may be, the 
candidate shall be furnished with a diploma signed by the 
President of the Theosophical Society ; and no person shall be 
a Fellow of the Society unless furnished with a diploma issued 
in proper form. 

(A) An annual subscription of two shillings (or one Rupee 
hi Asia) shall always be paid in advance by all the active Fel- 
lows of the Societv, The annual subsorii tion after the Erst 
8 
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payment aivAll become due on the 1st January of each year ; 
except in the case of those admitted during the last quarter, 
when an extension of three months shall be given. 

22. A person may be a Fellow of the Tlieosophical Society: 
without joining himself to any pirticular Branch. 

23. No Branch shall be comj>elled to accept a person as a 
member of its bodv, who has not been dulv electa bv the 
Branch and agreed to abide bv its bve-laws and rules. 

24. A member of the Theosophical Society cannot be a 
member of more than one Branch at one time. If he becomes 
a member of another Branch, his membership in the Branch to 
which he previously belonged ceases until he again acquires 
membership by election. 

25. The Society having to deal only with scientific and phi- 
losophical subjects, and having Branches in different parts of 
ihe world under various forms of Government, does not permit 
its members, as such, to interfere with politics, and repudiates 
any attempt on the part of any one to commit it in favour of or 
against any political party or measure. 

2(). The Society being formed upon the basis of a Universal 
Brotherhood of Humanity, it inculcates and encourages perfect 
tolerance, especially in matters of religious opinion, and no 
member shall enforce anv hostile sectarian views to hurt the 
feelings of other members by depreciating their religion. 

27. No Fellow shall slander any other Theosophist or write 
or utter any words calculated to individually injure such. 

28. Any Fellow violating Rule 25 or 26 or 27 or convicted 
of an offence against the penal laws of the country he inhabits, 
involving moral turpitude, shall be expelled from the Society 
after opportunity of defence has been giveii; and due investiga- 
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tion into the facts made on behalf of the Society, and the accused 
found guilty. Notice of such expulsion shall be given to the 
Branches. 

29. Should any dispute or disagreement arise among t\To 
Branches or two Fellows of a Branch in regard to matters con- 
nected with the work of the Society, and should the President 
or Presidents and the Council of their respective Branches find 
themselves unable to restore peace and brotherly harmony 
between the disputants, the ease may, if both parties should so 
desire it, be referred to the President in Council, whose decision 
shall be final. 

IIbports. 

30. Every Fellow is expected to promote the objects of the 
Society, and each Branch shall submit a quarterly report to the 
Head-quarters. 

Property. 

31. The Head-quarters of the Theosophical Society are the 
property of the Society and shall be in charge of one trustee, 

who shall be the President of the Society for the time being. 

Any person desiring to make a gift or bequest in favour of the 

Society, shall do so in the name of the above-mentioned trustee 

in accordance with form B. 

« 

32. No one shall be permitted to take up his permanent resi- 
dence at the Headquarters except members of the executive 
staff of the Society, unless by consent of the President in Council. 

33. Such Fellows as wish to reside apart at Head-quarters 
may be permitted by thie President in Council to erect private 
buildings on the premises of the Society at their own expense, 
and these buildings may be exclusively occupied by such Fellows 
as long as they remain members of the Society; but such persons 
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or their representatives acquire no rigtt oyer Butl 
than occupancy wKLIo they arc raembcra, anil 
fcase to he members, those huildinga shall ^-eat c 

Sot-iety. 

Affiliation. 

84, It shall be coiiipct«it to tho Preside 
affiUiito any Sodety with the Theo 
discretion. 

Note. — Tho following have already betn 

(1.) ITie Saxskrit Sabiia of Benares, 
Deva Shastri as President. 

(2.) The utbraky Society of Bex a 
Pundit Ham Mi^^ra Shastri, Profcesor of Sank; 
as its President. 

(3.) 'Ulio Hindu Sabha, founded by M. 
Avergiil, B. A., KaibDcwan of Cotbiii, 
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(Form A.) 

APPLICATION FOR FELLOWSHIP. 
/, 

beinff in sympathy with the objects of the Theosophical Society, 
and being willing to conform with its rules, hereby make appli- 
coition for admission as a fellow thereof 

(Signature) 



Post Office Address. 



We, the undersigiied Fellows of the llieosophical Society, 
hereby certify that__ 

m 

CL candidate for admission to the said Society, is a person who, 
to the best of our belief, will be worthy inember of the same. 



Dated at this day of 188 

(This Applicatien must be accompained with the Entrance- 
Fee £ 1,— or Ten Rupees— and the annual Subscription 

of One Rupee.) 

' No part of the Society's income is paid to the Founders^ 

whose services are gratuitously given, 

• This recommendaiion must be signed hyat hast two FeUoirs. 
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(Form B.) 

BEQUESTS: 

I, A. B., give (or devise and bequeath as the case may be) 
my house and garden (or other property as the case may be), as 
hereunder fully described, unto C. D., the present President and 
Trustee of the TheosophicaJ Sodiety, for the purpose of the 
same being properly and faithfully used and applied by him, and 
by his successors in office, duly appointed according to the 
Rules of the Society for the time being in force, — for the sole 
and exclusive use of such Society. 
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" Adore the Deity in his creatures." It is said in the verse of 

Quran- " It is not given to man that the Deity should speak to 

him ; if it does so it is by inspiration or through a veil." Thus 

all the efforts of man should tend to raise the veil of divine love 

and to the annihilation of individuality which separates him from 

the Divine essence 

Suphism, 

* The Theosophical Motto is " ^^ ^^ ^fj ^: nieaning 

* There is no rel-gion (duty) higher ihaii Truth* This 
aphorism, small as it is points out to us in plain terms the fi ct 
that all the manifested and unmanifested worlds or the objec- 
tive and the subjective worlds have emanted but from one 
source and one source only and that they are all under its 
control. This is here called the truth. It is the duty, nay 
ought to be the aspiration of each and all of us to search it out 
and know what it is for the knowledge of it leads ultimately to 
salvation or emancipiition. 

The number 7 has ever since the Theosophical Society was 
foundel November 17th, 1885, played a prominent part in all its 
affairs, and, as usual the symbols which particularly relate or 
pertain to the Society are in number, seven. They are ; first 
the seal of the society ; second, the serpent biting his tail ; 
third, the gnostic cross near the serpent head ; fourth, the in- 
terlaced triangles ; fifth, the crusansata in the centre ; sixth, 
the fine of the society, composed of a cruxansata entwined by a 
serpent, forming together T. S. and seventh, Om the sacred 
Vedic word. 



* This para is subsequent! v added to the article. 
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The seal of the Society contains all of the symbols enume- 
rated,- excepting aiim, and is the synthesis of them. It in fact, 
expresses what the Society is itself, and contains, or ought to, in 
symbolic form, the doctrines which many of its members ad- 
here to. 

A symbol to be properly so called, must be contained in the 
idea or ideas which it is intended to represent. As a symbol of 
a house could never be the prow of a boat, or the wing of a 
bird, but must be contained some where in the form of the house 
itself ; that is, it must be an actual part chosen to represent, or 
stand for the whole. It need not be the whole, but may be a 
lower form or species used as the representative of a higher of 
the same kind. The word is derived from the Greek words 
meaning to throw with, that is to throw together. To be just 
and correct symbol, it should be such as that the moment it is 
seen by one versed in symbolism, its meaning and application 
become easily apparent. The Egyptians adopted to represent 
the soul passing back to its source, after the trial in the Hall of 
two Truths, a winged globe, for a globe is a symbol of either 
the supreme soul or a portion of it and the wings were added 
to represent its life and flight to the upper spheres. In another 
branch of their symbology they represented justice by a scale 
which gives a just balance ; while even there in the Hall of Two 
Truths, they reverted again to the other mode and symbolized 
the man being weighed by justice, in the form of his heart over 
against the feather of truth in the opposite pan of the scales. 

There is one very curious hieroglyph of the Egyptians wdiich 
deserves some study by those of curious mind. Here we will 
merely point it out, remarking that there is a mine of great 
value in the Egyptian method of picturing their ideas of the 

+ The Path No. 2, 1886. 
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macrocosm. In one of the numerons papyri now in the British 
Museum, there is a picture of a globe being hold up by a beetle 
by means of his head and two fore legs, while he is standing 
upon a sort of pedestal which has certain divisions, looking on 
the whole, like a section of an hour glass crossed by horisontal 
lines that project from each side. This pedestal represents 
stability ; but what does the whole mean or shadow forth ? 
Those who can follow up suggestions should direct their thoughts 
to the relation which the Sun bears to the earth in its orbital 
revolution. 

To proceed with our analysis : The second symbol is, the 
serpent biting his tail. This is wisdom, and eternity. It is 
eternity because that has neither beginning nor end and there- 
fore the ring is formed by serpent swallowing his tail. There is 
an old hermetic symbol similar to this, in which the circle is 
formed by two serpents interlaced and each swallowing the tail 
of the other one. No doubt the symbolism in that is, in respect 
to the duality of the manifested all and hence, two serpent^ 
inextricably entwined. 

Further more, the scales of the reptiles form the figures of 
facettes or diamonds, which shadow forth the illimitable diversi- 
ty of the aspects of wisdom or truth. This is not due to any 
want of coherence or congruity in truth itself, but solely to the 
diverse views which each individual takes of the one Truth. 
These reflecting facettes are the beings composing tlie macrocosm 
each one has developed himself only to a certain degree, and 
therefore can only appreciate and reflect that amount of wisdom 
which lias fallen to his lot. As he passes again and again 
through the form of man, he slowly develops other various 
powers of appreciating more truth, and so at the last may bo- 
come one with the whole — the perfect man, able to know and to 
9 
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feel oompletely his union with all. This is when he has acquired 

the highest Yoga. So in our experience and in history and 

ethnology we find individnals, nations and races, whose want of 

responsiveness to certain ideas, and others whose power to grasp 

thetn, can only be explained by the doctrines . of Re-incarnation 

and Karma. If those doctrines are not accepted, there is no 
escape from a blank negation. 

It is not necessary to express the duality of the supreme soul 
by two serpents, because in the third component part of the 
seal, elsewhere, that is symbolized by the interlaced triangles. 
One of these is white, that one with the point uppermost, and 
the other is black with its apex directed downward. Tliey are 
intertwined because the dual nature of the supreme while in 
manifestation, is not separate in its parts. Each atom of matter, 
so called, has also its atom of spirit. This is what the Bhagavad- 
Gita * denominates Purusha and Prakriti, and Krishna there 
says that he is at once Purusha and Prakriti, he is alike the 
very worst of men. These triangles also mean, " the manifest- 
ed universe." It is one of the oldest and most beautiful of 
symbols, and can be discovered among all nations, not only 
those now inhabiting the earth, but also in the monuments, 
carvings and other remains of the great races who have left us 
the gigantic structures now silent as far as the voice of man is 
concerned, but resounding with speech for those who care to 
listen. They seem to be full of ideas turned into stone. 

The triangles thus combined form in the interior space, a 
six sided plane figure. This is t\\e manifested world. Six 
is the number of the world, and 666 is the great mystery 
which is related to the symbol. St. John talks of this 
number. Around the six sided centre are the six triangles 
projecting into the spiritual world, and touching the enclosed 
serpent of wisdom. In an old book, this is made by the 
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great head of the Lord risiog above the horizon of the ocean of 
matter, with the arms just raised so that they make the up{>er 
half of the triangle. This is the " long face'' or macrocoscopos, 
as it is called. As it rises slowly and majestically, the placid 
water below reflects it in reverse, and thus makes tlie whole 
double triangle. The lower one is dark and forbidding in iu 
aspect, but at the same time the upper part of the darker one is 
itself light, for it is formed by the majestic head of this Adam 
Kadmon. Thus they shade into one another. And this is a 

perfect symbolism, for it clearly figures the way in which day 
shades into night, and evil into good. In ourselves we fined 
both, or as the Christian St. Paul says, the natural and spiritual 
man are always together warring against each other, so that 
what we would do, we cannot and what we desire not to be 
guilty of, the darker half of man compels us to do. But ink and 
paper fails us in the task of trying to elucidate this great sym- 
bol. Go. to Hermes, to St. John, the Caballah, the Hindu 
books, wherever you please and there will you find the seven 
meanings of the interlaced triangles. 

* OM is the Sacred Vedic syllable ; let us repeat it with a 
tliought directed to its true meaning. 

Within the small circle, placed upon the serpont is a cross 
with its ends turned back. This is called the Gnostic cross. 
It signifies evolution, among other ideas, for the turning back 
of its ends is caused by the revolving of the two diameters of 
the circle. The vertical diameter is the spirit moving down and 
bisecting the horizontal. This completed the revolution round 
the great circle commences and that motion is represented in the 



* Vide the notes on OM at the end of the Article and the articles on 
the practical signification of OM in the Theosophist Vol. Ill p. 131 and tk« 
Path No. 1, 1886. 
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'«yinl)ol by the ends tnrned back. In Chapter III of BhagaTsi* 
Ciita. Krishna says ; " He who in Ihis life does not cauee this 
cjtile, thus already revolved, to continue revolving, fives to no 
purpose, a life of sin, indulging liis wnses." That is, we must 
assist the groiit wheel of evolution and not oppoKc it ; we must 
try to help in the great work of returning to tlie source from 
whence we come, and constantly endeavour to convert lower 
natnre into higher, not only that of ourselves, bnt alsoof 
our fellow men and of the whole animated world. 

Tins cross is also the symbol of the Hindu (Jhakkra, or disem 
of Vishnu. In the Mahahharata is described the conflict l>etween 
the Asuras and Devas, for the possession of the vase Amroeta' 
which had been churned with inflnito trouble, from the ocean^ 
wid wliich the Asuras desired to take for themselves. The con- 
tiict began when Ilabu and Asura, assuming the form of a, 
Deva, began drinking the ambrosia. In this case the Amreeta 
*as spiritual wisdom material existence, immortality, and also 
magic jjower. The deceit of Rahu was discovered before lie 
had swallowed, and then the battle liegan. 

"In the midst of this dreadful hurry and confusion of 
tlie fight, Nar and Narayan entered the field together 
Narayan beholding a celestial bow in the hands of Nar, it 
reminded him of his Chakkra, the destroyer of the Asuras. 
The faithful weapon, ready at the mind's call, flew down' 
from heaven with direct and refulgent speed, beautiful yet 
terrible to behold, and being arrived, glowing like the sacri- 
tlcial flame, and spreading terror around, Narayan with his 
right arm formed like the elephantine trunk hurled forth the 
ponjcrous orb, the speedy messenger, and glorious ruin of 
hostile towns, who raging like the final all destroying fire, shot 
bounding with desolating force, killing thousands of the Asuras 
-his rapid flight, burning and isvolving, like the lambent 
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flame, and cutting down all that would opix)se him. Anon he 
climbeth the heavens from whence he came." (ilahabharaat, 
book I. Chap. 15.) 

Ezekiel, of the Jews, saw this wheel when he was amoDg the 
captives by the river Chebar in Chaldea. In a vision he saw 
the four beasts and the man of the Apocalypse, and with them 
*' for each of the fonr faces," was a wheel, of the colour of a 
beryl ; it was " as a wheel within a wheel," and they went 
"wherever the living creatures went^ " for the spirit of the living 
creatures was in the wheels." All of this appeared terrible to 
him, for he says ; *^ And when they went I heard a noise like 
the noise of great waters, like the voice of the Almighty a 
noise of tumult like the noise of a host." 

There are many other meanings concealed in this symbol, 
as in all others. 

In the center of the interlaced triangles is placed the 
Cruxansata. This is also extremely ancient. In the.old Egj^p- 

tion papyri it is frequently fouod. It signifies life. As Isis 

stands before the candidate, or the soul, upon his entry, she 

liolds in one hand this cross, while he holds up his hand that ho 

may not look upon her face. In another there is a winged 

figure, whose wings are attached to the arms, and in each hand 

is held the same cross. Among other things we find hero the 

horizontal and vertical diameters once more but conjoined with 

the circle placed on top. This is the same as the old astrological 

sign for Venns. But in the seal, its chief and most important 

meaning is the regenerated man. Hers in the centre, after 

passing the different degrees and cycles, both spirit and][ matter 

are united in the intelligent regenerated man, who^ stands in 

the middle^knowing all things in the manifested universe. He 

has triumphed over death and holds the cross of life. 
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The last Theosophical symbol is, the pin of the Society adopt- 
ed early in its history but not used much. It is the cross we 
have just been considering, entwined in such a way by a 
serpent that the combination makes T. S. as a monogranx- 

The foregoing is not exhaustive. Every symbol should have 
seven meanings of principal value, and out of every one of those 
we have been considering can be drawn that number of significa- 
tions. Intelligent study of them will be beneficial, for when a 
consistent symbol embodying many ideas is found and meditated 
upon the thought or view of the symbol brings up each idea at 
once before the mind. 

NlLAKANT. 
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Om as an iTYidge of Brahman. 

" All are but parts of one Stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature ie and God the soul ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates, unspent." 

Pope, 

The repetition of the sacred syllable Om is said to conduct 
the slow aspirant to a gradual and progressive liberation from 
matempsychosis. Om is a solemn aflSrmation, yes. It is re 

garded by the Indian sages as made up of tbe three letters 
A, U, M, in euphonic combination. This mystic syllable Om is 
said to be the nearest similitute of Brahman ; it is an image 
of the self, as the black ammonite serves instead of an image 
of Vishnu. It is said to include all speech, and as names are 
in some way one and the same as the things they name, it is 
one with all things, one with Brahman. In the Prasna Upa- 
nishad the great teacher Peppalada says, " this syllable Om is 
the higher and the lower Brahman." This is to say, Om is 
Brahman as unconditioned, and Brahman in fictitious manifes- 
tation as the Demiurgus. In their exposition of this passage 
the Scholiasts say that the self, as characterless and supersensi- 
ble, cannot be made an object to the thinking faculty, unless 
this faculty is previously purified by meditation on the mystic 
Om, taken and devoutly identified with Brahman as a man may 
take an image and devoutly identify it with Vishnu. Upon the 
jnind thus purified the self shines of itself, undifierenced. The 
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following Terses of the Taittiriya Upanishad are an inyocation 
of this sacred utterance : — 

Invocation of Om in the Taittiriya Upanishad. "May that 
Indra, Om, that is the highest thing in the Vedas, that is all that 
is immortal, above the immortality of the Vedas, may that 
divine being strengthen me with wisdom." 

Import of Om. Tliefour states of the souL 
Manddukya Upanishad. 

The mystic import of Om, and the nature of the three states 
of the sonl above which the aspirant to extrication is to rise, 
and the fourth or nndiflFerenced state of the self, one and the 
same in all souls, into which he is to rise are set forth in the 
Mandukya Upanishad, one of the Upanishads of the Atharvaveda. 
This Upanishad says as follows. 

" Om. This syllable is all. Its interpretation is that which 
has been, that which is, and that which is to be. All is Om, and 
only Om, and whatever is beyond trinal time is Om, and only 
Om." 

" For all this world is Brahman, this Self is Brahman, and 
this same Self has four quarters." 

" This first quarter is the soul in the working state, extemely 
cognitive, with seven members, with nineteen inlets, with frui- 
tion of the sensible, the spirit of waking souls, Vaiswanara." 

Literal Analysis of Om. 

" This same Self is exhibited in the mystic syllable. Om is 
exhibited in letters. The quarters are the letters and the letters 
are the quarters, — the letter A, the letter U, and the letter M." 
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** The first letter, the letter A. is VaisTvanara, the Spirit of the 
leaking soul in the waking world, because it permeates all 
utterances, because it has a beginning. He that knows thii 
attains to all desires, and becomes the tir?t of all men.** 

" The second letter, the letter U, is Tejas the spirit of the 
dreaming souls in the world of dreams, because the letter is more 
excellent, or because it is the intermediate letter. He that 
knows elevates the train of his ideas, becomes passionless ; there 
is none in. Ms family that knows not Brahnran." 

" The third letter, the letter M, is Prajna, the spirit of sleeping 
and undreaming souls, because it comprehends the other two, 
beciius^' the' other £wo proceed out of it. He that knows thia 
coinpfiBhends all things, and becomes the source of things." 

" The fourth is not a letter but whole svlfable Oni, unknow- 
able,' into which the whole world pdisses away, Messbd, above 
doality. He himself enters into the Self, — he that knows this, 
ifeat knows this." 

The Mandukya Upanishad is thus an exposition of the sig- 
ni^cance of the sacred syllable Om, of the three umfeal states,* 
atod of the one real state' of Brahman. The s6veral vestures or 
£nfro?tiPcr5a^ of the* migratin^g ^nls in the as<ii9nding ord^r, thd" 
iteode in which the^ and their spheres of mfgrati6n emanate out 
6f Brj^mto oViBrspread' with Maya r and the scale of beatitudes 
fty which the sout may rie^ascend to its fontal essence, the one 
atod' only self, are' the thenres of the second and third sections , 
the Btahmanandavalli, and tht) Bhrignvalli of the Taittiriy'a 
B^pahishad. This Upanishad belongs, aS its"^name imporfe,to the 
iSo^alled Black Recension of the Yajtorveda. From the first sec- 
tion, the Sikshavally, treating of the initatioil and purification 
of the aspirant to release from Metempsychosis, the hymn to 

Om has bfeen' already presented to the reader. The second and 
K> 
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third sections of the Taittirya are not so engaging and impres- 
sive as many portions of the Upanishadas are ; but as they 
contain many of the iexts of most frequent occurrence in the 
records of Indian philosophy a translation is subjoined. One of 
those texts occurs in the opening lines of the second sec- 
tion, the Brahmanandavalli which is as follows : — 

" Hari. Om. May he preserve us both, may he reward us 
both. May we put forth our strength together, and may that 
whicli we recite be efficacious. May Ave never feel enmity 
against each other. Om. Peace, peace, peace." 

This invocation on the part of the teacher and his disciple, to 
remove any possible obstacles to the communication and 
acquisition of the science of Brahma. The preserver and re- 
compenser is the universal soul or Demiurgus. 

Mundah Upanishad 
The use of the Syllable Om, 



^^ Let a man take the great weapon of the Upanishads, for 
his bow and let hhn fix upon it his arrow sharpened with 
devotion. Bend it with the thoughts fixed upon the Self, and 
hit the mark, the undecaying principle." 

" The mystic utterance Om is the bow, the soul the arrow, 
the Self the mark. Let it be shot at with unfailing heed, and 
let the soul, like an arrow, become one Avith the mark." 

" It is over this Self that sky and earth and air are woven, 
and the sensory with all the organs of sense and motion. 
Know that this is the one and only Self. Renounce all other 
words, for this is the bridge to immortality." 

The Self dwells in the heart where the arteries are connected 
variously manifesting itself. Om ; thus meditate upon the 
Self. May it be well with you that you may cross beyond the 
darkness. 
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Katlia Upanishad 

The mystic syllable Oin must he emyloyed hy the seeher 
of the Self. 



" Yama said : I will tell thee briefly the utterance that all 
the VeJas celebrate which all modes of selfcoercion proclaim, 
and aspiring to Avhich men live as celibate votaries of the 
sacred science. It is Om." 

" This mystic utterance is Brahma, this Mystic utterance is 
Brahma. He that has this has all that he would have." 

" This is the best reliance, this is the highest reliance ; he 
that knows this reliance is glorified in the sphere of Brahma. 

" The repetition of the mystic monosyllable, and meditation 
upon it, is said to raise the less skilful aspirants to the paradise 
of Brahma, the highest of the deities, the first emanation of the 
divine Self. To the highest order of aspirants it serves as a 
help on the Avay to the knowledge of the Brahman, and extrica- 
tion from the miseries of metempsychosis, as being an image 
or a substitute for the characterless Self." 

" This Self is not born, and dies not, it is omniscient. It 
proceeds from none and none proceed from it, it is without 
beginning and Avithout end, unfailing from before all time. It 
is not killed Avhen body is killed," 

The Svetasvatara Upanishad, 
Repetition of Om reveals BraJiman, 



^* The Self is to be made to shine forth in the body by repeti- 
tion of the mystic Om; in the same way as fire is unseen so long 
as it is latent in the fire-drills, and so long as its latency is not 



! )^- 



v. 
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put an end to, and is seen as often as it is struck out of the fire- 
drills that it resides in." 

^' Let the . sage make his body the nether, and the mystic 
syllable the upper fire-drill ^nd by the prolonged friction of 
meditation let him gaze upon the divine Self that is concealed 
within hixn." 

." Thig Self is to be found within himself by the sage that 
seeks it with truthfulness and with self-coercion; like the oil that 
is in the oil-seeds, the butter ivithin the creain, the water within 
the rivers.'- 

He ^nds the Self that peremeates all things, the fount of 
spiritual insight aijid of self-coercion within his body, as the 
curds are within the milk. That is the Self in which the fulness 
of bliss resides." 

V , . . 

Extracts from Maitri Upanishada, 

It has been also said elsewhere, Two Brahmans are indjeed to l^ 
jBontemplated, Sound and Non-Sound. By Sound is the non-ISoun^ 
pxanifested. Of these two Om is Jlje Brahman called Sound. By 
pieans qi this ( Om ), risirjg al^qve ( all things ) a nian becomes 
merged in the (Supreme Brahman called) Non-Sound. This is 
the end, thi8 is injmortality, this is ^l^sqrption and beatitude. 
As the spider, rising up l^y its tj^read, reaches a free space, sq 
jbhis thinker, rising i}p by means qf Om, reaches absolute free-r 
dom. But others who maintain the Brahman called Sound, 
hold otherwise. By fixing their thumbs on their ears, they list- 
en to sound in the ether within the heart. It has seven-fold 
similitude. It is like the souijd of rivers or a bell, or brazen 
yessel, or ^ wheel, or croaking of frogs or rain, or a sound heard 
in a still place. Passing beyond this variously-likened sound^ 
they lose themselves in the Supreme Non-sound, the, unmanii 
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fested Brahman. Therein they merge all their individual attri- 
butes, they can no longer be severally distingishQcl, as the various 
flavours of the flowers are lost in the honey. Thus saith (the Sruti); 
He who is the Deity, Superior and Inferior, Om by name, — who is 
without Sound and absolute — on Him let a man meditate in the 
topmost place.* 

Prusna Upanishad 

Fifth Prama 



J. Then asked him Satyakania the son of Siva : — Which of 
tJie worlds gains he who among men has unceasingly (tad) 
meditated on the word " Om '' until his departure from life ? 

2. He said to him. : — Satyakama, the ^jupj-jsme and the 
inferior Brahma are t^e w.ord " Pm." Pence the wise folloAvs by 
this support one of the tAvo. 

3. If he meditates upon pne lett^er, beipg enlightened 
thereby, he is quickly born upon earth ; — Him c^rry the 
Mantras of the Rig to the world of man. There, devoted to 
austerity, the duties of a Brahmana-studejit (andj faith, he 
enjoys greatness. 

4. Again, if ho meditates in his mind pn two letter 'f A, \jj he 
is elevated by the Mantras of the Yajur to the atmosphere ; he 
j( obtains) the wprld of the moon. Having enjoyecl power in the 
^orld of the moon, ho returns again ( to the world of man ) 

5. Who again meditates by three letters, by the word "Om " 
pn the supreme soul, is produced in light in the sun. As the 
snake is liberated from the skin, so gets he liberated from sin. 
He is elevated by the Mantras of the Sama to the world of 
Brahma (Hiranyagarbha.) (There) he beholds the soul which 

The earlier Upanishads divide Oin, into, four parts OJ mdtris), but in 
phe Eamatilipaniya Upanishad wo find a division into seven, sci/ 1. a. 2. u, 
P, nij 4. bindiif 5. ncuta (the nasal half circle?^, 6. the sakte (the nama of Om 
^lawia?), 7. santa or the ensuing silence after the word is uttered. 
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is greater than the great totality of the individual souls, and 
-which is pervading (all) hodies. Hero the following two memo- 
rial verses are recorded: — 

6. There are three letters, (A, U, M,) subject to death, de- 
signed for the meditation of the soul, they are designed (either) 
connected among themselves, or (each) designed for (medita-- 
tion on) a special object. When the external, internal 
and intermediate actions, are fully directed (to their objects^, 
then the wise does not tremble. 

7. The wise obtains by the Mantras of the Rig this (world 
of man), by the Mantras of the Yajur the atmosphere, (the 
moon) by the Mantras of the Sama that which the sagos know 
(as the world of the Brahma), (he obtains) this (three-fold world) by 
the word " Oni " as means (and) even the highest (Brahma) who 
is without strife, without decay, without death and without fear. 

Manduhya Upanlshad, 

1. " Om " this is immortal. Its explanation is this all ; 
>vliat was, what is, and Avhat will be, all is verily the word 
" Om."and every thing else Avhich is beyond the threefold time 
is also verily the word " Om." 

2. For this all (represented by ^' Om ") is Brahma ; this 
soul is Brahma. This soul has four conditions. 

3. The first condition is Vaiswanara, whose place is in the 
waking state, whose knowledge are external objects, who has 
seven members,''^ who has nineteen t mouths, (and^ who enjoys 
the gross objects. 

* The seven members are : Hig head the heavens, his eyes the sun, his 
breathing the wind, his centre the ether, his place for wine the water, his 
feet the earth and his mouth the fire. Anquetil gives the five senses mind, 
and intellect as his seven members, 

t According to 8th the nineteen doors of perception, viz. the five organs 
of intellect, the five organs of action, the five vital airs, mind, intellect, self- 
consciousness, and chittam. According to Anquetil the sixteen Kala and 
the three guna, and by the sixteen Kala he means the five elements, the five 
senses, the five organs of action and the mind. 
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4. His second condition is Taijasa, who<e place is in dreams, 
-wliose knowledge are the internal objects, who has seven mem- 
bers^ and nineteen mouths and enjoys the subtle ( objects.) 

5. When the sleeper desires no desire, sees no dreams, this 
is sound sleep. His third condition is Pnijna* (who completely 
knows) who has become one, whose knowledge is uniform alone, 
Tvhose nature is like bliss, who enjoys bliss.t and whose mouth 
is knowledge. X 

6. He (the Prajna) is the lord of all ; he is omniscient, he is 
the internal ruler ; he is the source of all ; for he is the origin 
and destruction of (all) beings. 

7. They think the fourth him, whose knowledge are not 
internal objects, nor internal, nor both ^ who has not uniform 
knowledge, who is not intelligent and not unintelligent, Avho is 
invisible, imperceptible, unseizable, incapable of proof, beyond 
thought not to be defined, whose only proof is the belief in the 
soul, in whom all the spheres have ceased, who is tranquil, 
blissful, and without duality. 

8. This soul depends upon the word Om which depends 
upon its parts. The conditions (of the soul) are parts (of the 
" Om ") ; these parts conditions (These parts are) the letters A. 
U. and M. 



* Prajna (sarva^Hshayajnatriham asya eva iti Prajna) who has knowledjre 
of every object, according to Sankaracliarya the derivation of the commenta- 
tor of the Vedanta Sara (Rama Krishna Tirtha,) on the other hand, is pra- 
yinajna : prajna is a person who is nearly ignorant. In the present 
Upanishad, however, Prajna has the sense which Sankaracharya ascribes 
to it. 

t Not bliss but like bliss, because it is not eternal. (Sankararacharya.) 
X Chetomukha it is called, because conscience (chetas) is the door (mu- 
khato understand the dream &c.or conscience characterised by intellect is his 
door to enter the state of dream &c. — S. And Anand G adds, there would 
be on such thin^ as dream and the waking states independant of the 
state of profound sleep, because they are the effects of the latter. 

Neither of these explanations appear to me here called for, but Chetomukha 
to be taken rather in its literal sense " whose mouth is knowledge," in accor- 
dance with the expression in the third and fourth mantras. 

IT Whose knowledge are not internal objects nor internal, nor both 
successively prohibits to think Brahma as Taijasa, as Visva. and as being in 
the state between waking and dream. — 8. 
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9. Vaiswanara, who abides in the waking state is the letter 
A, the first part, (either) from pervading (apteh), or from its 
being the first (letter). He verily obtains all desires and is the 
first who thus knows. 

10. Taijasa who abides in dream, is the letter U, the second 
part, from its being more elevated or from its being in the 
midst. He verily elevates the continuance of knowledge, and 
becomes like (to friend and foe) and has no descendant ignorant 
of Brahma who thus knows. 

11. Prajna (the perfect wise) who abides in sleep deep, is 
the letter M the third part, from- its- being a measure (miteh), or 
from its being of one and the same nature. He verily measures 
this all and becomes of the said nature who thus knows. 

12. (The "Om") which' is- without patt is tlie fourth* (cbni- 
dition of BraJima) which is- impei?cej)tible in which' all the* 
spheres have ceased, Whicli ifir blissful (and) without duality.- 
This "Om" thus meditated upon is soul alone. He etiters^ 
with his soul, who* thus knowsj who ^us^ knows; 

It hath been said else^vhiere: The syllable Om' is souiid';- its 
end is silence, soundless, void of all f6ar or sorrow, full of joy 
and satisfaction, fii«m, iihihov^able, iiidesfrudtible, iihp^ridh^oliB,' 
certain, — it^ nanie is Yishnu. To- attain this state other thatx* 
all else., let a ihaii' woi<ship th6S6' two. Thus saitt (tte Sruti)' 
He who is the tfeitf] Superior and Inferior', Oih by n'amb, — who* 
is without sound aiid absolute on' Him let a* mah meditate in- the* 
topmost plate: 

It hath been said elsiswh'ere: Tlie body is- tlite liow, Oni' is the' 
arrow, its point is the iliind ; having j^ierced the error — distin*-' 
guished darkness* he proceeds to that which is lih^nveloped by* 
darkness. Piercing that whichr ^ya)a f once^ enveloped thereby, 
he beholds Brahman flashing^ like the circle of a iVhirling torch- 
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in colour like the sun, full of vigour, beyond the bounds of 
darkness, (that Brahman) which shines in yonder sun, and in 
the moon, liie, and lightning. Then having verily seen him, he 
goes into immortality. Tlius saith (the Senti) ; The contempla- 
tion is fixed (first) on the objects, (then) on the internal supreme 
Brahman ; thus the dim perception attains distinctness. AUi 
that belongs to the mind being thus absorbed, the bliss wliich is . 
its oivn witness (arises) this is the indestruetiiile, resplendent 
Brahman, this the end, this is the only world. (4) 

It hath been also said elsewhere : He who with all his senses 
absorbed as in sound sleep, with his intellect perfectly clear^ 
dwelling in the cavern of the senses, but not subject to their' 
power, beholds, as in a dream, the mover, called Om manifest as 
light, the sleepless, the ageless, the deathless, and son'owless, 
lie too himself becomes the mover, called Om, manifest as light 
the sleepless, the ageless, the deathless, the sorrowless. Thus 
saith (the sruti) ; since he thus joins (yuj) or they join to prana 
anrl Om aU the world in its manifold variety ; hence is thi» 
called in tradition Yoga. The uniting of the prana, the mind 
and the senses,- the abandonment of all individual existence- 
this is (also) called Yoga. 

Extracts from Mr. H. T. CoM,rnoket 
works. 



1 



:is 

I 



The names of the worlds are preceded by the triliteral 
monosyllable, to obviate the evil consequence announced by 
Mann, " A Brahmana, beginning and ending a lecture of the 
" Veda (or recital of any holy strain), must always pronounce to 
" himself the syllable Om : for unless the syllable Om precedes, 
" his learning will slip away from him : unless it follow, nothing 
jiwiil be long retained." Or that syllabic fixed to the several 
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BameB of worlds, denoting that the seven worlds are manifesta- 
tions of the power signified by that syllable. " As the leaf i 
" the Paiaea says Yajuyawalkya, is supported by a single pedi<4 
" cie so is this universe upheld by tins syllable Oin, the syllable 
" of the supreme Brahma. " All rites ordained in the Veda^| 
" oblations to fire, and solemn sacrifices, pass away ; but that 
" which passeth not away, says Mann, " is declared to be i 
" syllable Oui, hence called Akshara, since it is a symbol 
" God, the lord of created beings." (Mann Chap. II. V. 74r84:)i 

In treating the Sankhya system Mr. C quotes the passagj 
that the promptest mode of attaining beatitude through absorb' 
ed contemplation, is devotion to God , consisting in repeated 
muttering ofhis mystical name, thosyUable Om, at the same tim 
meditating its sigification. It is this whii-h constitutes efiBcaol 
ous devotion, whereby the deity, propitiated, confers on i 
votary the boon that is soBght ; precluding all impediraei 
and effecting the attainment of an inward sentiment that praJ 
pares the soul for liberation, 

In treating the Vedaiit he has again quoted the following 
passage. 

The mystic syllable Om, composed of tliree elements of arti- 
culation, is the subject of devout meditation ; and the efficacy 
that meditation depends on the limited or extended sense isj 
which it is contempkted. Tlie qnestion concerning thia modi 
of worship in the dialogue between Pippalada and Satyakama 
in the Prasna Upanishad. 

The Maheswaras and Pasupatas (followers of certain doo-i 
trines) uphold that Yoga, abstraction ; as perseverance iu 
meditation on the syllable Om, the mystic name of the deity ; 

@ profound contemplation of the divine excellence 
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E.elracts from the. works nf Sii- W. Jones. 
The Gai/atri, called by Sir '\^'iniam Jones tlie motlier of the 
V*?<lus, iind ill another place the holiest text of the Vfdas, 
expressed by the triliteral monosyllable AUM or ^ and 
means, if I understand it correeth% that divine ligiit of know- 
ledge dispersed by the Alnughty, the sun of righteousness 
iUuuiine the minds of created beings. Sir Williajn Jones thus 
tra-nsUtL's it : '" Let us adore the supremacy of thai divine siin, 
the Godhead who ilJouunes all, delights all, from whom all 
jjroceed, to whom all must cetnra, whom wd invoke to direct 
our understandings aright in our progress towards his holy 
seat." Aud in another place he defines that divine suii as " not 
the risible material sun, but that divine and incomparably 
greater light, whirh illumines all, delights all, from whoni all 
proceeds, to which all must return, and which can alone irriulj 
ate not our visual organs merely, but our souls and our in1 
leots." Mr. Colehrooko again explains it. " On that effulgent 
power which is Brahma liim.-«lf and is called the light of the 
radiant sun, do I meditate, governed by the niystorious light 
which resides within me for the piu-pose of thought. I myself 
am an irradiated manifestation of tlie Supreme Brahma.." 
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THE SIX-POINTED AND FIVE-POINTED 
STARS* 



A ngn repcceentfi an idea, e 
but no sign can be efficac 



III hel[a ua to realise that idea ; 
oua unless it is properly applied. 



" Know, will, dare, and keep silent " 
" The Universe is a thoujrht uf Gin!." 



The sis-pointed star is the figure representing tbsS 
macrocosm, the five-pointed star the microcosm. The forraerJ 
the ' double triangle ' composed of two triangles respectively^ 
■white and black — crossed and interlaced and known aoM 
' Solomon's sea! ' in Europe, and as the ' sign of Vislinii iin 
India — is inado to represent tlie universal spirit and matter^J 
ono white point winch '."ymboJisied the former ascending heavei 
ward, and the two points of the black triangle inclining earth-fl 
ward. The pentagram also represents spirit and matter, 
only as manifested upon earth — emblems of the microcosm (oi 
the ' little universe ') faithfuity mirroring in it.«elf the mac^c^■ 
cosm (or the great cosmos) it is tlie sign of the supremacy 
human intellect of spirit over bnitnL matter." And furthw i 
it is stated, " and yet there are some proficients who are alile i 
demonstrate that the five-pointed star, whose jxiints represen^| 
the five cardinal limbs or those channels of man the head, 
two arms and the two legs." 

Now I doabt not but that the " double triangle " which ■ 
known to the AV'esfcern nations as " Solomon's seal," and ■ 
India as Shatkon Chakram. ( ^ ^nj ^% ) according 

* The TheoBophJBt Vol. HI p. 30. 
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Vodk- and Tantrik, and Ji9 the " sign of Vi 

preservative euergj', according to the I'lirans 

a circle as shown 




nn " tlie deified 1 
enclosed within J 
1 the margin — ^1 
re|iresents syiiiboHcaUj' the macros | 
cosm, l>ut not the macrocosm of 1 
the duality of spirit and matter I I 
think, as understood in Europe, but J 
tlie macrocosm of the dual trinity of 1 
spirit, matter and space, and the I 
creative, preservative and deBtructi^-o fl 
energies as understood by the Aryans. The tlu-ee sides of one of J 
tlie triangles represent respectively the universal Spirit, intelU-..! 
gence, light (%cT^) Ohaitanya — the primitive particles of mafr*4 
ter ( Tn»n? ) Parinanu — and the all-pervading, eternal, endlesrJ 
space ( n g T^t ^ ) Mahakash all three co-existent anil without*- 1 
beginning and together, that is to say blending into and iater-iM 
mining with each other, denote the first Aryan triad as symbo- 
lized by the triangle. The three sides of tlie other triiinglo 
represent the three guns f jpr ) Raja, Sntwa, Tama ( j^^ ^^^ 
imd {Tfl", ) or the creative, preservative and deatrnctiva eiier-J 
gies — the second triad by which, according to the Aryan con- 
ception, the great cosmos is interlaced, and is, therefore, called 
(i^yrRlI?;) Trigunatmakjv and which was subsequently in the 
I'nranic period personified or deified into the three sepamte 
deities — Brahma, Vishnu, and Eudra. The two triangles cross^^ 
iug and interlacing, express the idea of the great universe— 
the macrocosm — the great cosmos, whose six cardinal points 
namely, the zenith, the zero (or Nadir) and the four points of 
the compass, are represented by the six points of the figure 
and the circle surrounding the whole representing tttof 
(WfF?iT^,) Mahakala — that is to say, Death — Devonrcr — Tim 
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by wliicli the great cosmos, endless tliougli it is, is supposed ■ 
bo euvelo]>od. The centre as well of the central cavity as ■ 
the wliole figure is considered to be the seat of the ( SplRT i 
Avyalttabrahmu uii manifested Deity who la without a seeoiw 
and esistii by itself from the eternity without a cause aud i 
the final cause of causes. 

Till) idon of spirit and matter crossing ami interlacing (spac 
lieiiig omitted from the consideration for a monientj has 
been .unknown to the Aryan mystics and philosophers 1 
ami, in fact, it is expressed by them by a cross, 
even more by often turning and extending the estremitia« 



thus 



+.^.K,% 



&c., they hii 



denote 



the endlessness alike of the process of tins multiplication 
of the expansion of the great cosmos. The cross spy (Sulid 
is the sign of lludra or the deified destructive energy. 

One wliite point ascending heavenward symbolizes the spi 
the two other wiiite points siguil'y spirit fallen into gcneratio: 
or mixed with matter. 

The penta; 



interw 





cuts milking t 



r the (tr^ijpil) is composed of five triangleM 
■h other viz. ADG, BEJ, CGK, FJC, i 

HAE,(vide the figure in the margin) ^ 
five siiles or lines, viz. AE,EJ, JC,C 
' -dnd G-A ; five outer points, vi». — A,0J 
E, G, and J ; five inner points \ 
B, D, F, H and K, and five inner linefl 
viz.,— BD, DF, HK, and KB, thui 
.making five times five (a number otherj 
wise corresponding with the twenty-fin 
ig human creaturej} Now I understand 



The terrestrial principles — 2fi, i. f. 5 subdiTisionB of etich of the 6 ptin- 

!H— the 6th (ind Ttheither merging intoone,or the siith heinK minihiUteit 

Fragments of occult Truth " October number.)— ED. Theos. 
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that the five triangles s)^llbolize tlie tj^ HfirpT — I'aiith.inialia- 
bnta — the five gross elements eartli, water, fire, wind, and etli 
— the three sides of each triangle signifying tlie triple nature of 
each element ; the five lines represent the q^ H^TITI'T — Pancha- 
mahaprana, the five vital airs,— namely, the ascending and, 
descending airs, and the airs of circulation, assimilation anS 
respiration ; the five outer points denote the q '-^' ^qfjpr Pan- 
chakarmendriya — the five organs of action ; the five innei 
points indicate the 'T^rin^fj'T Panchadnyanendriya— the fivB 
senses of intellect ; the five inner lines represent the "i^^t^ 
Panchakosha or the five-fold screen, so to say, , ar^jiTJi — Ann&- 
T™*?"! y i "lHJ| — Pranuamaya, q^llTJi — Manoniaya, ^^RHiJ- 
Vidnyanaraaya, and an^'jfqjj Anandaniya) in the centre of the. 
cavity formed by which, the Atma — the manifested Brahma has 
its seat ; and the wliole— the entire figure — represents thw 
mierocosni — the little universe — the inner world of individual 
living l>eing. This figure 1 believe, is the sign of Brahma, the 
deified creative energy. 

I beiieve the figure ABCDEFGHJK represents tha 
^jq^'^^ (Sthuladehaj or the material body : the central caTity, 
the fe»i^ (Lingadeha) or (?gfn^) Sukshamadeha — the etheriij 
body J and the central point, the seat where the spirit of Atma. 
resides. 

As far asIunderstand,the8hatkonrepresentsthogreatuniver8B 
(aak) — Brahmanda — the whole endless WfT'TRT — Mahakasha 
■with all the planetary and stellar worlds contained in it ; tha 
Panchkon represents the little universe — the individual yii+iff 
(GhataliashaJ of living creatures with all its paraphernalia ; and 
the cross represents the duality of spirit and matter. 
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i 

The Shatkon as far as I know, is the best chosen of a^ &» 
various forms of Kunds prescribed for sacrificial fire 
performing the several Yadna Qa[fg) and ( ?jnr ) Yaga cere! 

nies according to the Vedas. The Shatkon, the Panchkon a) 
the cross, are, moreover, the three most sacred symbolic fignres 
both according to the Vedic and the Tantrik systems of the 
religion of the Aryas. 
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Tirtuons therefore, ia tbe man who relieyes the corporeal wants 
of others, who wipes away the tears of sorrow, and gives agony 
repose ! but raore virtuous he who, by (iisseniinating wisdom, 
expels ignorante from the soul, and bcneliti? the iiuiiiortjil part of 
man.— T. Taylor. 

I 

The first and Foremost object of our society, as may b» I 
tQund on reference to its published " Rules Jind Objects," ia ths ] 
formation of the miclens of a Universal Brotherhood of hmniK- I 
iiity, irrespective of color, creed, or caste. Tbe ideal of Brother- j 
hood, differs in different men, but Trnt.h, it is a trtiisni to sfty i 
can be but one, there can be but one correct idea in the world, 
and the more wg realise that ideal the more we approach tho I 
grand acconiplisiiment. Brotherhood, viewed in its practical ^ 
aspect admits of three divisions, namely, fl) authoritative, 1 
(2) Visionary and (3) Scientific. Tlie tirt^t of tliese is based J 
entirely upon autiiority. The followers of tliiK ideal becoms I 
deprived of their sight by aconstant confinement within t.heglooniy 1 
shades of authoritj-. When in course of time, the prison bars are' 1 
broken,thesndden]y]iberated captive, from his long nnfamiliarity j 
with liglit, can hardly open his eyes to the sjilendour of the mid- j 
(lay sun, hnt in trembling fear of reverting to the sad lot he has I 
escaped, with closed eyes, holding fast to whiitever he can lay i 
his hands upon. Tliis process leads in this country to an at- j 
tempt of transplanting tlic weather-defying oak trees of 1 
England to the life-giving rice-field of India. But, as it ought J 
to have been forsecn, their attempts lead to no good hut labour | 
lost. Smartiiig trailer this disappointment they CHB* about fN 
12 
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ftwh materials i'roiii jili sitlop, mid proJuce undigested mag* 
viiich ia every thing and nothing. Thus men from the antho- 
ritstivp w) the visionary stage in their search after the ideal 
Brotherhood, weave bnt from tlieir teeming brains what they 
consider, forms of strength and beauty, which never-theless ; 
like ([iants of nursery talep, dissolve into thin air, on being; 
iiorprised by a ray of sun-light. Discontented people of the last? 
mentioned class seem to be in predominance in the edncated 
portion of this coiintry. Ihey t-eeni to forget that aii " ideal " 
is a very thin aerial thing, and it is by a long course of familia- 
rity that it can be endowed with life and animation. The 
result, which is thus brought about, is mere disappointment. 
It will Urns be seen that tiie desirable goal can be readied only 
by the pursuit of the scientific ideal of Brotherhood. Whatev« 
is good in the other two ideals finds a place in this, without the; 
defi.'cta of cither. Let us sec what the scientific ideal of Brothei* 
hood is. It will be seen on a little reflection that Brotherhood, 
lis popularly understood, is merely a sort of intellectual steara- 
toller which crushes out all life and individuality by levelling 
down every thing to a dead monotony. If that were so univer- 
sal Brotherhood would be a universal curse, instead of a univer- 
sal blessing. There are some members of the lowest grade i 
animated nature whose bodily structure presents no diversity 
whatever ; head, tail, middle, and extremities in them are one 
undistinguishable heap. They sufi'er in consequence, no incon- 
venience whatsoever if portions of them be cut off and separated 
&om tlie whole, but continue to Kve on in spite of such mutilflf 
tions ; nations and societies rapenting every day in bitter tears 
their adoption of these undeveloped organisms as their mod<4l 
The history of the French revolution supplies an instance in 
point. The equalitc of the Bevolutionists soon changed into s 
ituig monster which filled all Euro^ie with the and blooj 
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jf economy of superior beings is quite of n different j 
Head, trunk, arms, legs, hands, feet, have their ' 
Snctive character well-marked, nevertheless they are so re- 
i that they form one hnrmonious whole — none of the r 
M can suffer or gain without affecting ila brother. That ideal 
Brotherhood which corresponds with hia scheme of psychologi- 
cal economy, is what I have ventured to call scientific ideal, and 
it is this ideal that the Theosophical Society has set before it- 
self to realize. Followers of all the different religions in the 
Tforld can retain their peculiar religious beliefs and still be 
clasped in the brotherly embrace of Theosophy. In tho Theoso- 
phical Society there are representatives of almost all religions and 
creeds peacefully fraternizing together. It does good to a man 
to behold such instances of progressive humanity. They inspire 
confidence for the present, and well-grounded hopes for the 
future. On whichever side we cast our eyes, we are met with 
liarrowing sights of men, in the name of Brotherhood, combined 
together for the slaughter of their fellow-men, tribes, in the same 
holy name banded together for the oppression of tribes, and 
nations for the oppression of nations ; but the Theosophical 
Society h!is appeared among us as tlie harbinger of those days 
when all limited brotherhoods shall expand and touch each other 
and form the grand Brotherhood of Humanity which, with all 
its members represented by various tribes and nations, shall 
prd up its loins, like one man to fight against the common foe, 
the banded legions of sensuality, brutality and materiality. As 
tiiere is but one God in tho universe so there will be but ■ 
Brotherhood on earth. 

Every religion pretends to have the same object. Christift- 
nity invites you with open arras to become a '* brother " by 
joining the church, but unless you join the chiuch, yon cannot 
be a brother. The Koran teaches universal brotherhood, and 1 
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t^ Hahotuednn has been often willing by fire and sword to 
make you his brother ; but unlesa you become a follower of the 
Pnjphet, yon arc an infidel dog. Eveiy sect or religion, more 
or kss restricts its idea of brotherhood to the narrow confines 
of its particular cliurcli. The French revolutionist also had a 
uni\-ersal brotherhood, He eaid : conic and be my brother and 
think and act as I teU you, or I will cut off your head." The 
Mme may be said about the brotherhood of all private societiea 
of the modem growth, such as Communists, Fenians, &c. The 
kind of universal brotherhood, which resulted from our modem 
civilisation, is seen in the standing armies of Europe, where 
iromGn and children, cripples and invalids, have to work and 

Rtuve to keep all able bodied men on their legs and without 
nwl employment, to protect them ugainat ii surprise-visit 
■nt their brothers across the frontier. 
liot 



tlie Theosophist nuikes this uuiver^jai brotherhood nneon- 
utiomil. He reasons that all men and even all animals and all 
things that exist come from one nuiversal source, and that 
therefore we all belong to one family and must respect each 
other's rights. He does not care whether you are a Hindu, 
B Christian, or a Jew, or n Mahomedan, or a Parsee, 
whether you believe in nothing at all, because if you act up 
the principle of universal Brotherhood, you will be sure 
aflt right, and receive your rew.ird. 

Theosophy inculcates the spirit of universal Brotherhot 
among men, as forming part of the uiiiverssil Life ; and if i 
precepts are strictly and sincerely acted upon, the bonds ( 
sympathy between different races will be drawn together moru 
slosely and inseparably, and man will feel for man as he shoulcl'M 
do, without thinking of color, creed or caste, but knowing anji] 
ring that they are iilike the crentures of God, ftft«r whosil 
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nmn has been made. Every mim, as every other Iteing, 
fomts an iiit«gni] part of that UniTer^l Life which pervades 
ftniinittes the whole creution; and in seeking to injure 
we only offer violence to that life wAicA it tie life of the 
It is hardly necessarj- to siy tliat no dietinction of rate 
tanposg'iMy he made m the futvre world : and, as u matter of 
bet, nu such di^tinctioDd are observed in the Himalayan 
Bruthprhood wliicb !» compot^ed of all castes and ruce^, Thibet. 
«w, Tartars, MoDj^^olian^, t'hinew, Japanese, Siamese, Bnrmese, 
Sinhalese, Copts, Greeks. Hungjiriiins, Englishmen, BengnJiB, 
Siktuie^,, Madrasis, fcjikhs, Rajputjs, ifee. ifec. all working to- 
gether lieartily and earnestly for the common welfare of htuna- 
nity. I am sm-e that the difference between the Enropean and 
the Asiatic will be held to be of little moment when it is oon- 
wtierwl that all races of mankind are derived from the same 
original stock and that all religious in the world spritij^ from 
™e game primitive source, if we may trust to modern research 
™* hnman race, when it left its cradle in central Asia, passing 
"'to figj-].t, and, tims, on to Europe. The Hindus represent 
fte olJer branch of the great Aryan stock ; and our European 
•^tlii-en should look n|H)n us sis fiUed with the wune blood, 
""gli marked by a ditlerent color, and retaining much of the 
"'"litive habits and customs which were once coinnion to both. 
"fcfeeii eenturifc} ago, there arose in Alexandria a school of 
PO'IOsophyj fotindedbyatruL'Thoosophist. Sokindwiisita spirit, 
'" ''"'ifle its teaching, that Animonius Saccaa was surnumod Theo- 
"^^l«tos, or God-taught, They say he was born of Christian 
P'^^'^Hts, but his principles were broader than any sect, and the 
^"^le world claimed him for its own. He attempted a coalition 
** ^l] sects, whether philosophical or religious, for ho believed 
™ tho unity of truth despite the diversity of ita manifestations. 
^ISfidl even so antagonistic externally as Paganism and Cliricitin- 
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uity wero still, he maintained fuudamentally identical, and while 
he would remove thofableaof thepriestt'romPagani9m,liewonld 
•Iso set aside ns es.traneous the comments and interpretations of 
Christ's alleged doctrine by tha Fathers of the Church. Hb 
would have us even go back to the fountain sonrct's, discover 
the primitive truth, restore all religious systems to their original 
purity and to crown all and make possible this grand seheme of 
Thoo8ophicaI research, he taught the Brotherhood of man. In 
his age, as in the present, there were great souls who could 
respond to this mes,sage of love and tolerance, and mutual 
help. Then, as now, amid the dance of worldiness and the 
intoxicating droam of selfish pleasure, there were a minority of 
nobler hearts who could feel compassion for human sorrows, 
of nobler minds which could grasp the divine truth of the 
doctrine of Ammonius. Athenagoras, Longinus, Plottnus, 
Origen, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Sopater, Julian, Procliia and 
many others, both Pagans and Christians, adopted this doctrine 
and taught it. Its influence sank deepinto the constitution of the 
nascent Christianity, despite the {.Church's bloody progress and 
its anrviving seot-hatreds, its sweet influence showers over us 
after the lapse of fifteen hundred years, like the faint yet 
lingering perfume of a flower that yesterday bloomed in our 
garden and died in our house. Is the time ripe for a revival of 
this holy doctrine ? Look about you, and answer. See India 
huddling crores of people divided into their hundreds of social 
groups, with neither the desire nor the capacity for itnion. See 
all Christendom armed to the teeth against each other, marching, 
invading, murdering, conquering, and giving the lie to the 
moat sacred professions of their religion. See men speaking 
the " specious names " wliich " learnt in soft childhood's 
imsuspecting hour, serve, as the sophisms with which manhood 
bright reason's ray and sanctifies the sword upraised to 
led a brother's innocent blood." 



Extracts from addresses delivered by the 

Late Babu Nobin Krishna Bannerjee 

and Babu Sarendranath Sen. 
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one with the God ia the duty of 
■ the Vaishnavas. To consider it separate from Him is impurity 
I toA Tain trouble. Hear, Oh worshipper of the Bhagvan! Dothat 
W which is really beneficiaL Do not consider any creature separate 
1. for, this is the secret of the worship of the God. Though there 
li KK many liiulis is one body, atUl the soul ( alone ) experiences 
I their pleasures uad pains. 

II 

ut the Theosopltica,! Society is doiDg great good, is evident 

Bthe sncceas with which our ever-incroasing Branches are 

^g a shape to onr ideal of a Universal Brotherhood. Many 

f I 'fWEons remark, that there can be no Brotlierhood nnless all 

igree to eat and drink ont of the same plate and the same cup 

together. This I need hardly observe ia a misfjiken idea. Real 

Brotherhood does not consist in eating and drinking together. 

■ Whatever may be the views of other fraternities and individuals 
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1 this point, our ideiis iiro differuut. Tiioy jiiirtako of a purely 
Ispiritual and intellecttial clinractur. Wu ilo not, cuiicern 
tonrselveB at all to make merry and enjoy for the moment, bnt 
lili is our dnty to ponder stirionaly over matters which affect the 
t "Vital interests and social well-!)ein^ of man in genenil, and of 
I Indians in particular. The qualification for candidates in other 
tfiooietiea is generally their creed and profession, while that of a 
■TheoHophist is " Love of Truth and Hiimnnity, and intoleration 
r of intolerance and bigotry." In other fraternities including even 
the Freethinkers, — no meiiiher ia allowed to think diftercntly 
from the rest, and that too in the name of Progress and Trnth I 

I But here your creed and your private opinions are your privata 
property. No body has any right to concern himself with 
ibhem, 80 long as your nets do not in any way come into I'riction 
with public interests and general welfare, and your example 
has no demoralising effoots on the public. It is, in fact, 
something like a joint Hindu family on a large scale, where 
each brother follows his particular occupation, and yet all the 
whole continues an important factor of a harmonious whole, 
notwithstaniling that each may have hU own idiosyncmciea in 
matters of food and drink, and notwi(.hatanding the fiict that 
often the male members an<i l.he young daughters partake of 
food and drink which the old widowed mother, the mistress 
of the house cannot touch, or even allow the flavor thereof to 
Approach her. This imiy be a nuitter of surprise to Europeans ; 
B. nevertheless it is a fact, and shows that we, Asiatics, ciin love 
I another dearly, notwithstjindiug difference in food and 
Ldrink. The dining tnhle is not the only gate to the Iiuraan 
Kiieart I Our liberality in food is not of so much consequence a 
m^iat liberality of conduct towards those who have the i 
■ifortune to differ from us in opinion. Do you not agree 
bis ? Aak your own hairts and siiy what answer you get. 
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We, the present generation of Aryans, have lost all those noble 
traits in our character which distinguished ^ur fore-fathers, and 
raised them so much above all other nations as still to excite the 
admiration of the rest of the world. We are wanting in those 
very qualities which contribute to exalt a people. It is my belief 
bordering upon conviction that Theosophy will supply them all ; 
and it is therefore only that I have given my adhesion to the Theo- 
sophical movement in India. Theosophy teaches the cultivation of 
brotherly feeling among different persons and races, and the 
preservation of our national life. It also teaches force of 
character, energy of action, self-help, self-reliance, truthfulness, 
independence and fearlessness of spirit, purity of character, and 
a knowledge of the secret forces or laws of nature, unknown to 
modern science, with the help of which we may widely extend 
our powers of usefulness, and make life as happy as possible in 
this world. What better science can Modern India in 
particular, or the world in general, have, or wish for ? Our so 
called patriots and reformers in India are only groping in the 
dark. The axe must be laid at the very root of the evils which 
are undermining our national manhood. You will all admit, 
I suppose, that Universal Brotherhood is nowhere needed more 
than in India where we have a heterogeneous population with 
conflicting interests, and of various colors and creeds. The 
antagonism of races, as we all know, flourishes somewhat 
with wild fury on the Indian soil. Not only between Europeans 
and Natives, but also between Hindus and Mahomedans, such a 
bad, unneighbourly feeling is observable as to sink the heart of 
a patriot or a lover of humanity. There is a total absence of an 
entente cordiale between the different classes which make up 
our Indian society. What is the great remedy for this great 
social iU ? Is it not the formation of a Universal Brotherhood, 
which is the primary object of Theosophy ? If vx^ mcbT[>fc^'t^ ^i 
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^^^1 the large family of the liuman races, we look upon each other 
^^H as loving brothers and sisters, how much the face of the world 
^^H will be changed for the better, how much peace, charity and 
^^^P love will pervade the nniverse, and how much we make this and 
^^^ the life to come, happier 1 The idea of a Universal Brotherhood 
may be regarded as a Utopian dream by some. It may be said 
that it is an idea as old as mankind, bnt never realized. All 
religions, we know, have more or less attempted to establish such 
a brotherhood, hot with indifferent soccess. The chief reason of 
^^H each failnre has been the observance of a procrustean rule, to 
^^^B which every one claiming brotherhood was forced to submit. 
^^^B The Theosophical Society seeks to organise a Universal 
^^^1 Brotherhood only upon such points of contact in which all men 
^^^1 touch e-ach other. It is consistent with the utmost individual 
^^^ liber^ and freedom of action and thought, and therefore, easy 
of attainment. No body has any thing to lose but a great deal 
to gain by joining such a Brotherhood. Here people are 
brought on a common platform of reciprocity and co-operation. 
The platform is wide enongh to contain all men, without their 
jostling against each other. The only duty which this Brother- 
hood enjoins upon each of its members, is to lend that helping 
hand to his brother, which he himself expects from him. The 
only thing, of which it is intolerant, is intolerance itself. It 
is founded upon the broad principle of toleration of the beliefs 
of others, which each member desires all his brother-membera 
to exhibit in regard to his own faith. This differentiates 
^^^ Theosophical Brotherhood from all other Brotherhoods in 
^^L the TTorld. 

^^^P When the doctrine of Universal Brotherhood than which 
I there can be no higher doctrine propoumlod by any social or 

religions system, will be preached and practised throughout tha 
^^_^ TFOrld, then and then only we may expect to have a he&ven o^ 
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taA, snd to realize the fabled wolf drinking from the same 
stream with the fabled lamb. If through the Theosophical 

moTement, the varied classes compoaing the Indian poptdation 
ire brought into brotherly union with each other, why — the 
Theosophical Society will then have solved one of the greatest 
Indiaii difficulties, and removed one of the strongest barriers to 
Bociil progress. India baa principally fallen so low in her con- 
dition because we have so ranch hatred, jealousy, and 
nncharitablenoss among ns as are hardly to be fonnd anywhere 
else in the world. The wordly prosperity of some of onr own 
coDDtrymen, will make us sometimes so uncomfortable as to rob 
tiB of our appetite, or give us a bad headache ? All this will 
TOnisli if onr people cultivate a more brotherly feeling among 
them. Here in Bombay at this Anniversary, we have the rare 
sight of witnessing Europeans, Parsis, Marhattas, Madiasais, 
Esngalis, Hindustanis, Punjabis and Sinhalese fraternising 
'ogflther, calling each other " Brothers," forgetting all their 
^u»rrels and race and provincial prejudices, and each striving in 
™ oivn way to do some good to the country of hia birth or 
*'5ption, as the case may be. The spectacle ia one worth the 
^Snt of gods. How to bring about a better understanding be- 
"^tt the Europeans and Natives has been a puzzle to many 
™0Ur social reformers. Various means have been suggested, 
oi-t i;jj y[^iJl_ ^nj ygt tijg Theosophical Society has already sue- 
CfBled, to some extent, in producing resulta the most satisfactory 
^ 'tiia direction. There are now no better friends of the Kativea 
^^'^ Mr. Sinnett of the Pioneer, and Mr. A. 0. Hume, late 
** t-lie Bengal Civil Service. I could mention a few other 
lastujices, but I am not privileged to name them, To 
ws Europeans in India particalarly, I would recommend 
Iheosophy, as it will, I am sure, interest them deeply in our 
Indiaa traditions, literature, science, philosophy and religion. 
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If we have any respect lor the memory of the past of India 

I and wish to be as great as onr Arj-an ancostors were, wo should, 

never neglect to cultivate and foster one thing in particular 

I among ua,— and that is — the love of homanity. Without it, 

no better than the auimals of tho lower creation. 

r Under the influence of modem ideas, wo have certainly 

I learnt all sorts of luxury, but not the luxury of doing good to 

I others. Ah ! It is u luxury indeed, aa every humane man will 

[ be able to tell you from his own personal experience. Love of 

I humanity was one of the chid' characteristics of the Aryans, and 

I IB 80 still of the Great Mahatmaa, — tho Hiuialyan Brottera — 

' whoso name I cannot pronounce \vithout the utmost roveronce. 

If all of U8 knew one half of what they feel for huniinity, 

we could thou only realize to ourselvcB how they have attiined 

to their present superiority in existence. The Theosojiista 

I should certainly be proud to be permitted to cajl themstlves 

I their followers. It is the love of humanity which raises one 

immeasurably above the common herd of men, aud briags 

him nearer to the ideal of a deity. National life will always 

' revive under its iufluenco, and all the virtues which adornid 

I the character of tho ancient Hindus will come back to ns, a:id 

make ns as much respected as before. You may laugh at 

Occnltiam as something beyond the reach of man. But I cm 

tell you one great secret. If you want to bo great occultias, 

I you con never expect to acquire the powers of one, unless ym 

I have a good share of the love of your own 8|jeeies in yon. Eveiy^ 

I true lover of mankind developes unconsciously his psychic <r 

Ispiritnal powers, and bucomes a clairvoyant by nature. Thi 

OLplains the gift of prophecy by many good and religious men 

I^Love of humanity is so great a virtue that with it will come 

El matter of course, the love of our country, unselfishness, 

brathfulness, purity of mind and character, and every thing 
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dae which onnobles man. To be a genuine Thoosophist, with- 
out being a lover of humanity, is quite a misnomer. I have 
given a good deal of attention to Spiritualiam and Theoaophj, 
imJ my experience tells me that both among Spiritualists and 
Theosophists no virtue is rated so high as this love of hu- 
manity. 

Most of lis think that if we all attended to our personal con- 
cerns alone, and worshipped Mammon as our god, without 
aringat all for our fellow-creatures, wo should bonefit ourselves. 
Poorj deluded men 1 We may prosper for a time, perhaps, by 
tiiB effects of our own karma in the previous existence, but we 
shall have to account heavily for our intense selfishness in the end. 
Mia has come to he so much degraded, because we all live for 
ourselves, and not for others. We do not give a thought to any 
Italy else, except to ourselves, our wives and our families. This 
was not certainly whjit our honored progenitors did, and that 
is ea:actly why they were so much better off than ourselves. 
Oar ignorance is the cause of our own happiness. What we 
call knowledge, according to our modern ideas, is no knowledge 
at a.11. The true knowledge is to be found only in the ancient 
books of the East, the result of accumulated ages, and of that 
higliest development of spirituality for which India was at one 
time ao noted. 

The faith of the people following low and ordinary reli- 
gions is not excellent, and cannot correspond with the faith of 
'"^ paramhans (or meditative ascetics). By this it is not 
Proved that there may not exist a unity among the followers of 
o all religions. Nay, if people of all religious persuasions 
should be possessed of faultless and holy minds, of course, there 
■^l be love among them. If one man saves himself from sm 
"V means of Tirlkayatra and Haj (pligriraages), and another 
remains holy by worshipping deities, or by mclining his head in 
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^^^H prayer in a Musjid, and a third remains pure and clean by 

^^^K means of the close study of soli (^Atma CMHtaa) then in my 
^^^Kopinion these three equally participate in the honor, and no one 
^^^Boan say that he can entertain iriendship towards one, and 
II cherish iU-fceling towards another. This is the principlo npon 
which the Theosophical Society works, and this is the canse why 
1^^^ vre having distinct temperaments, distinct religious observances 
^^^b and distinct faiths, and at the same time being divided into 
^^^^ separate castes, have at this time joined and assembled 
^^^ together with joy and liappiness as brothers. If the Theosophi- 
cal Society spues any one, it spues those who find fault with 
1^^^ every religion and religious ceremony, but whose own religious 
^^^L observances are not pure, and if the Society has broken its 
^^^H alliance with any one Dp to this day, it is with men like these. 
1^^^ How far are we to thank the Theosophical Society ? By 
showing the glory of the light of occult sciences, it has not only 
1^^ made us, the inhabitants of Bharat-land, perfect brethren, bat 
^^^H also the inhabitjints of several countries, who had hitherto 
^^^p treated us with contempt, and considered us as barbarous. Now 
I^^ they have commenced loving us in such a manner that such 
such love could never have been brought about by merely 
^^^ eating and drinking with them. The reason is that the 
^^^H Theosophical Society has assured the people in distant countries 
^^V of the fact that the old Rlakia of Bharat Varsha had perfectly 
^^^ mastered all the occult sciences — sciences wonderful to the com- 
mon eye, a particle of which even has not up to this day been 
I acquired by any one, and even if it can be attained, it can be 
attained only in Bharat Varsha by the favor of those High-souled 
Men, who in their love of the sciences have left populous places, 
and are living in jungles, and on mountains in retirement. 
There are also people of another description, who in another 
way blamo the Theosophical Society. By these people I m«M^ 
LJ ■ 
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thoae who were or are members of the Society, who entertained 
«nd Btill entertain an ill feeling towards it on the ground that the 
wonders which the Founders of the Society shewed that the 
iBoret sciences possessed, were not placed within their reach. As 
a knowledge of these sciences has not been acquired by them, 
they blame the Society, and say that it is false. But, Gentle- 
men, see how unjust this blame is. When ordinary sciences 
are acquired by great exertions and steady application, how do 
yon imagine these moat sacred sciences can be acquired by 
fiimple real communication P Means are necessaiy to acquire 
taese sciences, but the principal of all these means is that a man 
Miould keep himself aloof from lust, anger, desire, and infatu- 
ation, and other vices, and become pure, holy and clean. The 
People of this country within a short time by close application 
^s-H acquire these sciences, but never without it. Say, whether 
•^le Theosophical Society or any other Society or religion is 
sucjh that by a mere touch with it, a man can get himself co 
pl^^y freed from vices, and become holy, so long as he 
"*^>«B not exert himself to become so. A person goes to 
"eVtft (or holy place of pilgrimage) and there commits sin ; he 
ffc>«9 to a religious temple and indulges himself in wicked at>- 
"^-Ckna, and then afterwards blames the Tirth and the temple, 
'^^ing that they did not make him holy I How ridiculoua 
**»j«iBl 

Our ^rst duty should be to form a Universal Brotherhood 
^■^Stong ourselves, nnd, unless we do so, it is of no use expect- 
*-**.§ to form a Universal Brotherhood with the other branches 
'^'f the human race. Let us in our own small family in thia 
•*oine of the ancient civilization of the world, set an example, 
^O tilat we may attract other nations to our fold. Let ns try 
Our best to realise in onrselves in every shape and form the 
character of the Aryans of old. The uamber of religious ii) 
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the world, my brothers, is endless. The first object of evw y 
religion should be to bind together men of all races and of * ^1 
classes by ties of Universal Brotherhood. If religion Bdls 



fulfil this cardinal principle, it is wholly useless. But Tha t w 

sophy makes Universal Brotherhood its first object. An ^ 

whether it be a religion or not, it is the best religion that ca— "3 
be preached to the world. Let each of us, TheosophistSy ih^:3i 
by his own conduct in life, show that Universal Brotherhood 
not a myth, but a reality, and, thus, go on adding to a 
numbers considerably from year to year. Example 
better than precept : and the days of preaching, my friend.^, 
are passed. We have had enough of preaching. The day c:^ 
action has arrived : let us now practise what we have hiihertb^ 
preached. We are not Christians — we arc regarded as heathen.^' 
We are traduced as a debased race. We are calumniated, 3 
am sorry to say, in no measured terms. But let us be traduc^^ 
and calumniated as much as possible. We have found ^^ 
heaven in Theosophy. We had hitherto been wayward 
gers in our own home. But thanks to the High Powers, 
voice of Theosophy, which contains the germs of our ancier^-'*^ 
religion, philosophy and science, has at last made itself heair^l 
through foreign tongues in our dear land o{ Aryavarta, and calJ- — 
ed us back from our wayward coui-se. Let us now act 
strictly to the teachings of Theosophy, and by our own persoa 
lives give the lie to all the calumnies that may be heaped upo 
us, as a nation; andthonyh we may not be Christians, let 
yield the palm to none in love of Humanity and in fear 
God. That should be the great aim of life among us all. 
tongue of calumny will then be effectually silenced and, 

r 

spite of ourselves, we shall raise ourselves in the estimation 
the whole world, if we shame even the Christians themsel^' 
by our own practical hves and cxanipl(\<. (Jur duties and ^^ 
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sponsibilities as the descendants of the great Aryans, as. the 

inheritors of a great name, and the possessors of glorious 

traditions are vast and manifold. We arc a fallen nation ? It is 

now our turn to retrieve our ancient reputation and, if possible, 

try even to excel the glory of our great ancestors. When we 

consider the degradation of our mother-land, we are overpowered 

bj our sense of responsibility. We, Indians, must not consider 

our duties in life fulfilled, if we only faithfully perform all that 

we owe in our personal relations in the world. Every native of 

India is a guardian of his country's interests ; the more so, every 

educated native. He is in his own person the representative, as 

^©11 as the guide of his less educated and his uneducated country- 

oien. The responsibilities of education cannot be over-estimated. 

^G are aU answerable for our own deeds* If an educated native 

"6 w-anting in his duty to his country, he proves unfaithful to 

^ie sacred trust, impliedly vested in him by his education. 

And when his world's career is over, he will be answerable 
^OT thxis, as well as for all other failures in life. Our time is too 
vaJaftHe to be lost in frivolous amusements ; for every moment 

^asfc^d^^o shall be called to a strict account. Life in all cases 

^ a cioatinued struo-o-le. 
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WHAT IS NECESSARY TO BECOME INITIATED 



Oh father ! if you desire emancipation, abandon like poison 
the objects of wordly pleasures and accept like anid}roEria 
forgiveness, humility, clemency, contentment and tnrthfWness. 

Plato wrote over the door of his academy : ^' Let no one enter 
here, who is not well versed in IVIatheraatics.!' Pythagoras ex- 
acted further the study of Mu&ic- In this way the two great 
masters desired to teach that above all we- must possess the 
sentiments of accuracy and harmony. 

Exact and inflexible mathematics preside indeed over the 
laws of nature. Subjected to the intelligent evofutions of calcu- 
lation, they prove the existence of a calculator who is superior 
to man. For nrnn by his- most exalted exertions can only 
obtain an intuitional perception and prove only to his own 
satisfacticMi more and more the sublimity and infinity of the 
divine^ intelligence. 

We must know that nature is harmonious in spite of the ap- 
parently existing discords, and this we learn by contemplating 
the high intelKgenee of music, which knows how to harmonize 
even discordant sounds and to* transform them into the most 
perfect harmony. 

We must know that there are no* discords in nature, and 
that the mutual destruction of imperfect beings represents only 
the creative labor of progressive perfection, which is the univer- 
sal law of being. 

* Supplements to the Theosophist, April and May 1884. 
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We must know that exact proportions exist between the 
beings, that therefore no man will ever walk on his hands, for 
the purpose of astonishing an ant ; that nothing of a similar 
character can bo supposed to take place between man and a 
being so superior to man as man himself is superior to an ant, 
and with still stronger reasons ; that the universal principle of 
being has never subverted and will never subvert the laws of 
nature, for the purpose of confounding man's reason and to 
obtain his homage. 

We must know that the universal and regular laws of nature 
produce sometimes exceptional manifestations, which are due to 
a concurrence of certain causes which only rarely happen and 
which result in singular facts or phenomena, which by the 
ignorant are mistaken for miracles or wonders. 

We must know that matter is only a phenomenon and that 
mathematical reason alone is a reality. 

We must know that matter is inert and that intelligence 
alone is action ; that force is the lever of intelligence, that life 
is the labor of universal reason ; that outside of the demonstra- 
tions of mathematics phenomena will always remain doubtful ; 
that if we record phenomena, we only colloct the materials 
necessary for the study of the laws whioli govern them. We 
must know that reason is not a sentiment, that sentiment is not 
reason but that a reason which we feel and a sentimont which 
is in accordance with reason, can conduct us to certainty by 
combining the two living forces of the soul. 

We must know that the soul is the very person of man 
whose body is only the phenomenal appearance ; that the soul 
essence is liberty, its attributes intelligence and love, and its 
immortality a sufficient cause for durable and perfectible action, 
We must know that pure mathematics are the examination of 
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reason and the logical manifestation of the divine principle ; that 
supernaturalisin is a hypothetic fiction of extranatural operations 
of th.is principle, and that Metaphysics are only a dream, if they 
are not the differential and integral calculus of the mathejna- 
tical powers of thought. 

W"e must know that moral emancipation is accomplished not 
by violence ; that he who demauds does not deserve ; that 
silence imposed upon truth by constraint shifts the respon- 
sibility of falsehood, and that it is often useful and even neces- 
sarjr to deceive unreasonable people ; but that nobody ever 
obtains a good object by evil means. 

Grod and Nature will that beasts shall be submissive to man. 

The tiger may surprise a disarmed or careless hunter, ho may 

brea,li his chain in captivity and destroy his keeper ; but such 

an accident is never a victory. Mobs rebel but do not become 

free. They take up arms in the name of justice and their first 

acts are crimes. The heat of unchained passions produces 

ferocity but never gives' birth to heroism. 

The feet can never usurp the functions of the head, and that 
the social body has functions like the human body. The most 
mtimate union of all the members must be established. When 
one suffers, all the others ought to come to its assistance, and in 
this consists their equality of nature, regulated by an inviolable 
hierarchy. The feet must walk, the hands work and the head 
govern to keep the body in health. Well balanced man re- 
presents a living monarchy. The imiverse is the monarchy of 
the sun. Great monarchies have never been flourishing except 
turougjj great monarchs. Republics end always by the conflicts 
ct those who pretend to reign in ^artue of the audacity of the 
greatest villain. They are in fact monarchies in fusion. They 
are tl^e boiling metal which is waiting to be formed into a 
<^olossus of monarchic pride ; a mould crossed by a sword. 
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What IS the populace ? Is it only the poor classes ? No. 
This is not a question of poverty or wealth. Many great men 
have been poor. Jesus did not have a stone on which to rest 
his head, and his most fervent disciples, those who have chang- 
ed the face of the earth, professed poverty. The populace is 
the fertile soil of the ignorant, the indolent and the willfully 
blind. These are the men subjected to their passions ; these 
are the lepers of vice, the paralytics of intelligence, the crip- 
ples of reason, who do not want to be asked questions or to be 
guided; in short, they are the turbulent beasts, which society 
must either enchain or demolish, if it does not wish to perish 
by them. 

Men without moral freedom are the most dangerous of all 
animals, and we must always exert our strength in their 
interest and sometimes restrain them for the same reason in 
their liberties. We must only confide to them that which 
we desire to lose, and it is necessary to conceal from them 
all truths which they may misuse. If I have two watches 
one made out of gilded brass, and the other one of pure gold, 
am I obliged to deliver the golden one to a thief who wants 
to rob me of it ? And if I abandon to him the brass-watch, 
can he say that I cheated him? Must I reconduct the nods- 
creant to the road from which he strayed and who fears thai 
he might not reach his destination in time to commit a crime? 
No ! I repeat to you again that the slaves of fatality are un- 
worthy of freedom, unworthy of truth and imworthy of 
human brotherhood. 

The occult and primitive book of Tarot gives in the eight- 
eenth symbol the representation of them under the form of 
three different animals, a dog, a wolf and a water-crab, which 
obtains its nouris>hment from animal and vegetable corruption 
in impure water. 
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^V"c educate the dog, kill the wolf and eat the crab. The 
dog is the fool who obeys ; the wolf the fool who howls and 
kills. Ihe crab is not a fool, it is foolishness itself, for a 
popixlar tradition tells us that the crab marches backward, 

afti lere the crab of natural history becomes mixed up with 

ilie symbolical crab. 

^Vhich is more valuable; the dog or the wolf? If you ask 
a shepherd this question, you will know beforehand what his 
answer will be, or perhaps he will give you no answer at all. 
He will laugh, because he does not suppose that you would 
ask such a question seriously. It is just as if you would ask 
what is more valuable, the soldier or the brigand. Neverthe- 
less it is known that the brigand is the ideal of ladies of high 
standing, while kitchen-maids and chamber-maids are perhaps 
the only ones whose hearts are captured by a soldier. 

The high truths of science are neither made for brigands, nor 
for soldiers, nor for the majority of women. A soldier cannot be 
free ; a brigand does not know how to be free, and a woman 
answers always according to the sway of her heart. 

The grand, true and only emancipation of women is maternity, 
which makes her — ^not free — but sovereign. Women who want 
to become free in the same manner as men, become unavoidably 
prostitutes ; the most abject and despicable slaves. 

Ninon de L' Enelos was a woman of talent and fortune, who 
sacrificed to a false liberty the most precious gift of her sex, — 
her virtue. She could obtain a reputation of honesty only by a 
paradoxical pun. It was said that she was an honest man. No 
one, not even one of those of her courtesans who were made to 
blush the loast by her, ever attempted to deny for a moment that 
she was a dishonest woman. A passionate man casts himself 
at the feet of the dishonest woman in the servile insolence of 
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his desire, because ho disrespects her sufficiently beforehand 
to suppose that she will submit to him. After she has submit- 
ted, he becomes certain of that fact and his disrespect is 
justified. 

To be worthy of initiation it is necessary to know how to 
subdue the beasts, beginning with those which we carry in 

our heart. The j)assions which rule us are living forces which 

aid us to concjuer immortality. Those which govern us are 

w^eaknesses, which lead us unavoidably to death. 

I have often beheld with a curiosity mixed with pity the 
deep and insane love which certain degraded creatures 
have for animals. I have seen some old ladies who were rich 
and without children, eat at the same table with pet dogs, feed 
with partridge wings, served on precious plate. 

I have seen how in the midst of a great conflagration a 
terror-stricken woman with dishevelled hair wildly rushed 
about, crying in such heart-rending tones, as could possibly 
be produced by maternal despair : " Let everything perish ; 
but save my cat." Often did I ask myself, what may have 
become of that unfortunate woman, if her cat had not been 
saved ? Undoubtedly she must have gone mad, provided grief 
had not killed her. We smile at such an unfortunate Mama 
but how many intelligent and distinguished men have died 

of despair for the loss of an animal ; because that animal had 
a pretty female form. 

It is vciy difficult to be always reasonable, and not to suflTer 
occasionally the consequences of our animal weaknesses. The 
wise are not without sins and faults ; but they do not love sin 
and the faults which they commit are to them signals of danger, 
stimulating them to make renewed efforts towards the gooil and 
to ho still more careful on their guard. The fool, to whom 
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you show hie faults, gets offended for not having been found 
perfect, anil says that nature is responsible for his stupidity. If 
you had always lemmncd such as nature mode you, you would 
never have learned to talk or walk. Nature wishes that maa 
shall go on and pi-ugresd ; correcting his faults and becoming 
more nn'l more perfect cvciy day. No one has the right to 
make himself troublesome and noxious to others and he who 
rejects mor.il progress becomes an apostate of the eternal life. 

The Parisian students insulted one day the honest M, Nizard, 
for having said in one of his pubKc discourses, that morality is 
fiot the same thing to everybody. 

The greatest folly of modem pride is the dream of equality 

"111 it is wrong to say to any body that Eoquillon luis less 

"nteiligcnce than Pascal. Boquillon wants to be told the whole 

"uth. That which remains unintelligible to him must not be 

'"teiligible to another. The vagrants who almost ruined France 

•'iring two months, wanted to burn the Louvre and the public 

"Warics. Their mor,ality was to tiicmselves ceitainly not tlio 

same as to the vaUant Archbishop of Paris whom they assassinate 

^ > tut they would have been the very fii'st ones to cry do^vn 

^' ^^^iizai-d, if they had heard him say that morality is not the 

sairi^ thing to eveiybody. 

*\''hat jui incredible thing 1 It surpasses all jiosaible dreama 

™ ''^ictor Hugo 1 It BO happened in the nineteenth century 

tha-t tiie court of miracles took possession of the capital of the 

*''**'ld and organised plunder, tried honest peojile for their lives 

^'i set fire to the church of Notre Diune of Paris. The 

"^"•-vlcries, the Palais Royal, the Hotel do Ville and the most 

"^^-Aitiful parts of the capita! were in ashes. And these criminals 

"**i an anny of two hundred thousand men, and three hundred 

^"^usand men let them do as they pleased. In this case the 

15 
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Wohxa terrified the dogs, and the crabs remained quiet in their 
(rnner. 

May it not displease the contradictors of M, Nizard ; there 
mtse tliree diifcrout kinds of morality. The natural morality, the 
■philosophical morality and the religious morality. 

The niituTa! morality is simply that of common sense. The 
philosophical morality is the morality of reason, and tho 
religious morality is that of spirit and faith. By using your 
common sense you arrive at reiison. With reason enlightened 
y the illuminatiou of spirit you certainly arrive at faith ; but faitli 
Woes not impose itself upou good sense by doing violence to 
loason, and reason by rejecting faith parts by this very act 
from commou sense. 

There is nothing in the world more dangerous and at the same 

me more pitiful then those little rcasouers who comprehend 

nothing that comes I'rom spirit and who believe themselves to 

be above ordinary common sense. TTiey are those who preach 

Atheism, Materialism and Anarchy, A wise man said in my 



" A little philosophy makes Man an atheist, but a great deal 
f philosophy leads him to the knowledge of a God. " 

The boor ^vith hia good common sonsc is satisfied with the 
^th of a charcoal-burner and lives ^uiet. Ho follows nature and 
the usages of his country. Ho knows that hia priest preaches 
neither vice nor dishonesty, and he feels perfectly that the 
morality of the gospel is true. If you tell him about some bad 
piest, he di-aws therefrom no conclusions against religion, 

i^ause he knows that there are also good ones and that by them 
aly religion is represented. If he has gross vices, he does not 
^tempt to excuse them by sophistry. This man is in the right 
(ftth. He hits read neither rroudhou nor Buchner ; it is ti 
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io'tAlI him that God i» evil, that poBSessioQ is theft and that ha 
has no more of a soul thtm his dog. He would only be offended 
and lie would he a thouaaml timos right. But lot this fellow 
con^e to town, let him talk with some Bmooth-tongued workman, 
let him bo inoculated with the poison of pride and envy, and he 
Till be lost. He thinks that he has only been a brute and to 
Womc emancipated ho becomes a square i'ool ; he loses his 
reason with his good sense; ho has lost his faith and not leitmed 
science, there remains with him only tliat which is necessary for 
nuking him a criminal. 

It is evident that the duties of n labourer or worknian are 
difierent from those of a judge and that a judge i^ not subject to 
the obligations of a prio.st. A workman must have ^ood senso 
ind reason ; a judge needs science and a more elevated reason 
■ud a priest ought to have a reasonable and knowing piety, 
vMch should he like an apotheosis of good sense, Duties become 
more difficult and moro severe in proportion ns the functions- 
became larger, and mondity in proportion to man's elevation 
becomes moreoxacting and rigorous. Not in this manner were ths 
two moralities of M. Nizard understood. They u»ade him say 
that duties wore more rigorous for small people and easier for the 
great ones which is an absm-dity. 

To preach theology and asceticism to common laTwrera, Wind 
belief to free thinkers and scepticism to priests is an immoral way 
of instructing. Devotion is very dangerous for ignorant men ; 
intellectual blindness suits not reason ; and doubt is the deadly 
enemy of faith. We must distribute science to all, in certain 
profiortions we must develop good sense amongst the masses, 
d reasoners to reason and speak of piety only to men that 

mgh and know enough to arrive at faith without 
lu short, instruction t,. Jbt to be hierarchic like 




^^^Hnaturo. Then will it cease to be revolutionarj' and become 
^^^B constructive instead of being continually deetructive. 
^^^B On this hierarchy of intelligences and on the necessity of ^ 
^^H proportional and gradual inBtruction I'osts the law of occulti^ 
^^H which was the great secret of the ancient sanctuaries and whitif 
^H is yot the secret of Free-Masonry, 

^H Amongst the Free-Masons the apprentice does not eomprehei 

^H the sjnnbols of the fellow-craft, and the fellow-cmft is 
^m initiiited into the secrets of a master. Each grade has its rite 
B its passwords, its sacred signs and formulie. 
■ In each degree the candidate ia subjected to new trials. In ' 

m oldeu times idl this was meant sevioualy ; but now Free-Masonry 

I as well as the C-'hurch has lost the key to its ceremonies and 

mysteries. 

When man walks, he niove3 forwards by ultornate and 
apparently contrary movements He makes a step to tlio 
right, one to the left, one apiin to the riglit, and ao on and 
nevortlielcss he never makes the same step again. Nothing 
endures except the eternal, and that which is past never re- 
turns. Life is an unceasing creation, and tlie same breath 
never passes twice over one's lips. While we are in the shade 
we wait for tke snn, and when we are exposed to the heat j 
of the sun, we souk the shade. The one and the other 
desirable, and for the wise, good like God is always present ;l 
at all times and in all forms. 

Often it seems that evil rules tho world, but always tb J 
good by its ever living power of equilibrium reigns supremJ 
A pain is always productive of joy ; orror is truth in disgniaej 
tho sphynx appears to he a monster and is a prohleuJ 
the par.idosioal is the hj'perijolo of reason. All folly J 
wisdom, wiiieh dccon^po^i(j become formed again and 
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comple(<. ; a cadaver is a genesis ; crime is n forceps by which ' 
ihe difliL-iilt and births of virtue are aaaiated ; and M. do Maistre 
■who l)elieves in the divine mission of the soldier did not flinch 
before the apologj- of the hangman. Every evil contains its 
own remedy and therefore we see in tho book of Job, Satan 
presiiie according to his rank, and in his turn in tlie senate 
of the Beni-EIohim and answering the Eternal who intorrogsitca 
iim in the presence of the sons of God. By tho poruiission of 
Jehovah he tempts Job, and in the holy book, t)iG work of I 
Imll has tho character of a divine mission. " Quod superius— 
quwl inferiua " says the secret dogma of Hermes. 

We must know how to support the divine treatment and 
patiently await tho end of the trials to which we are subjected 
by the eternal physician. We must suffer without silent 
revolt the cruel operations and bloody amputations. Life can 
nersF be a hell as long as we keep courage and hope, and the 
sick and aching heart even when it is failing and guilty, can- 
tot be lost as long as it remains submissive to God — the eternal 
order. 

We must know how to make use of reality by beholding 
the ideal without ever mistaking one for the other, or to 
oonfonnd them. 

Then we shall never mistake the relative for the absolute; 
the means for the end ; the instnnnent for the music; riches 
for happiness ; a (Mission for destiny, a woman for divinity, nor 
a belovetl being for the perfection of love. Iiieal love is per- 
fect love, and it alone can fill and satisfy our soul. We must 
not seek it in others bot in ourselves, ask no one for it as long 
as we have not found it, and exact it the less as we feel our- 
aelvps more capable of approaching it. The legitimate cravings 
heart are not the torture of Tantalus, and nature nc^'er 
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refnses to m anything -which she owes db. Those that are 
dissatiBfiod with life are bml players, who wish to be paid 
without having gained. AU deception is the punishment of an 
imprudence, all despair is the ruge of a robbed thief. A man 
who despairs has put his confidence in lies, for truth docs never 
cheAt. He loved injustice because tlio imniulahlo justice of 
truth did uot console him. He ia a sick person who jirefers 
death to recovery. What are in fact lost illusion.^, if they are 
not a de!<ire which goes ? But reason is horrible to mad men, 
who prefer to oonswiler themselves happy in their folly. Guther 
than to return sincorely to trutli, they fly voluntarily into the- 
bosom of death ; bccauso thoir desperate way of looking at tho- 
face of death transforms it into a laat illusion and makes it look, 
like an etorual lie. 

We must finally know how to stand the trials, and this w^ 

etmnot do without a perfect knowledge of tht aim which we- 

, wish to reach and an immovable wiU to. arrivo there. 



THE OBJECT OF INITIATION. 



P-^The true phUosopher's stone to be diaeovereil liy all wbh the 
n Cbrist Jeaua. Only by victory over aelf could any 
win victory over nature. To the telfiah aiui godlat no tecntt 
VMidd be revealeii." — Be]imeii. 

n 

The object of the ancient initiation was to become worthy to 
be a priest and a king. 

The high science taught by Zoroaster and Hermes wa3 
amongst the ancients tlie art of priesthood and of roynlty. 
Priests and kings were then looked upon as representing 
diviaity npon earth. God spoke to the priests and governed 
the people througli the kings. 

To approiich divinity without an Interinediul to exert power 
is still tlie privilege of him wlio is admitted in the occult 
sanctuary. He is admitted to see God through intelligence 
and reasoa and to adore him in spirit and in truth, and lie is 
armed with strength to disjiel from himself and others — not the 
necessary stifferiugs, bat at least all the real misfortunea of 
life, and to dispose, in the measure of human forces, of all 
advantages and benetits which the perfection of nature can 
procure. 

To become inaccessible to evil and error, to be master of 
oneself and therefore worthy to command others, always to 
choose, of all things in creation, only that which is good and to 
possess in peace that which one has chosen, — is not thi» a 
dignity truly sacerdotal and royal ? In other words, is not this 
a divine existence,? This is the object of the occult t 
and we must arrive at it through the leal iiutiatiou. 
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la perfection possible to man ? Yee, certainly I If we coin- 
^ehend that we do not speak of absolute perfeetiou, which 
Bould elevate liim above his proper nature, a perfection of 
Irhicli we can dream, but which we cannot define or even 
conceive. "We speak of a perfection, wldeh is within the 
human nature and which can ho espressod by the three words, 
which are so badly understood and whicli serve as motto to the 
idhcronts of the republican doctrine : Liberty, E(]nality and 
protherhood. 

Liberty of intelligence, free of all prejudices ; liberty of 
fill, free of all shameful and irregular passions ; liberty of 
'affections, always vohuiturily directed towardB good Equality 
through the perfect equilibrium of mind ; and Brotherhood 
with the right of eldership to our own advantage and tiiat of 
entire nature. Yes, the sage is the beloved brother of tho 
stars, because he knows what they do not know, and he under- 
stands the laws which direct the thought before it is formed j 
understands their influence, be analyses their light, bo is in 
Bonie respects tho treasurer of thoir wealth ; he is tho brother 

id friend of all nature ; he is tho priest of tho seasons and he 
their first fruits to God ; lie is tho consoler of men, the 
minister of the animals, and all this without constraint, without 
efforts and perfectly naturally, as soon as ho has succeeded in 
[lorfecting bia nature. He is therefore tlie Iiappiest, the moat 
useful and the most amiable of men. His invisible divinity 
becomes visible in him ; impersonal infinity manifests itself in 
his person and he becomes a living solution of the great riddle 
of Man-God. 

It is true that such a high prerogative dooms him at first to 

.sacrifice. He wUl be adored by some and detested by 

because there are good and bad people on earth. He 



^^^_. It is tru 
^^^^ue .sacrifi( 
^^B^ors ; be. 
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has to defend himself as well against the imprtident actions 
which the enthusiasm of his friends may cause, as ^igaiuEt the 
Kasperated hate of his enemies. None possess with impunity 
tbe fire from heaven, and the slaves of Jupiter will always be 
tiio executioners of Prometheus. He will be persecuted in 
flw name of God, and for God's sake will they try to kill him. 
He may be benevolent as Osiris, a poet like Orpheus, wise as 
Socrates, with ike knowledge of Pythagoras ; meek and 
patient as Jesus, pious like Savonarola, a good pastor like 
Joiin Husa ; nevertheless ho will he treated aa a public 
malafactor and be made to answer for his science before 
ignorance, for his ignorance before stupidity, for his virtue 
hefoce the vicious. Christ said I " If one will follow me, let 
him take up his cross before startbg and let him walk resolnte- 
17*0 the rock. 

onch was the fate of the rei-elators of the ancient world and 
of the reformers of the middle age. So does the type of ths 
pwfeet man, which is divine and human at the same time in the 
psrson of Jesus present in an extraordinary manner the 
syDihoU of sacrifice. But the sacrifice is only the probation 
and the gospel is only the introduction to the great book of 
wdom resnscitated by Jesus, and living, for ever in his dis- 
''■ples, must for ever write or rather form by acts, which aro 
't once divine and human, all through the coming ages. 

An act of humanity is truly a divine act, and good works are 
'"Ofe efficacious than prayers. The best of all good works are 
'hoge which are performed spontaneously and without any 
I ..BTBtention to merit. Christ said, a good tree will produce good 
H^HLiand thus do good people perform good works without 
^^^Wihinking about it. They perform them, because they 
^^^Buot act otherwise ; they answer their goodness as sun 

WlI 
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his light; and if a drink of water given to a thirsty 
innderer merita an eternal reward, what price can be adequate 
J pay him who discoTera a spring in the desert and who 
Sonstrncta a fountain ? 

Mercenaries are paid and recompensed ; but what can wo 
give to him who possesses all ? Would you offer an apple to an 
apple merchant ? How can you justify the just, who is judge 
himself? All recompensations are temporary and an eternity 
trf blessedness wonld not be a recompensation but a normal 
kfltate at which the BOtils of those, who know how to make them- 
pjlelves inmortal, must arrive. We obtain it by vamjuiBhing 
fear, desire and death. He who has auficient intelligence will 
understand it. 

A jnst man can never become accessory to injustice. Socrates, 
before he dies, advises his di.'*ciples to offer for him a cock 
to Esculapiua, and he, the adorer of the true God, is blamed 
for 8Uch an ajtparent act of superstition. The divine life of the 
Initiate is by the vulgar crowd looked upon as being super- 
I, natural. 

Because natnre rises up for the sage, he naturally avoids that 
which attracts catastrojibes upon the head of the senseless. 
He radiates good and repulses evil, and superior intelligencea 
are supposed to serve him. 

Solomon was the king of spirits j Joans conld cnmmand 
angels ; Socrates had a famiKar demon ; Appollonius held the 
key of miracles. They know the aecrete of the present, nn- 
the past and penetrate the futnre by their sagacity of 
connecting effects with causes. They are sorcerers like physi- 
cians and prophets like astronomers ; they are divinws simply 
because they are divine, and they are divino because they a 
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perfectly human ; that i*, they are men, auch as God and 
inre evolve, and such as Scienco and Virtue complete. 

Initiate alone poeaessea riches, because he disposes of 
Jot good purposes and is never afraid to lose them : be- 
alone c:iii obtain them without desiring. He alone 
enjoys the pleasures of life, because he chooses his own and 
Iieeps sway over his senses. He walks like Jesus over the 
waves of the turbulent sea, and needs only to rise to pacify by 
a Tofd or look the tempests which asstiil him during his sleep. 
He ia not afraid of the bloody step to calvary ; becanso ho 
tnowa the luminous road to Thabor. He may be poor and 
leprons like Job, an exile like Pythagoras, sentenced to death 
like Socrates, imprisoned like Appotlonius, tortured like C'umpa- 
Bella, burnt like Savonarola, Giordano, Bruno and Vanini ; he 
**Dnot be iiopoverLshed of his true possessions, nor be humi- 
liated in his own eyes, nor discouraged, nor belittled, nor can 
^ be made to fear death. He knows, like Job, that his re- 
oeeiDer lives and that he will come to raise him up again ; his 
^^'^emer is the word of truth , it ia God ; always victorious in 
J^Wt men ; he knows that to suffer is to work and tliat to work 
""^ *« become rich. 

■Never can he be separated from those he loves ; for ho knows 

®U that real love is immortal. He does not love death, he 

^^«H immortality, and he knows well, that she will not escape 

***». Are we then really separated from our friends when they 

^Vel ? l)o not souls remain united from one end of the 

^*iverse to the other ? Does a mother cry because her child 

*^eps ; and does the lather, who work.i for his children, grieve 

^ knows that ihey have before him moved into th'- house 

*iere the whole family must unite again some day and for 

^^ch he undertakes to pay by his work. 
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Being free from regrets, the Initiate is inaccessible to fear* 
He loYCS God and does not fear him« He knows that the re- 
ligious laws are the ordinances which moral medicine prescrihes, 
and that, those who are sound do not need a physician. 

He does not need anj preachers^ hia sovereign pontiff ia 
reason enlightened bj faith. 

The whole of humanity is the body of G^, of which we aro 
the members ; all must suffer what one suffers, and the happinesa 
of one makes all happy. This is the dogma of salvation^ tho 
dogma of the future. 



STRICT MORALITY THE FIRST STEP TO 
DIVINE WISDOM. 



Bcnipuloualy avoiding nil w: 
Eeyerently perfonuing nil v 
Purifyiog this intention from selfish desire, 
la the doctrine of all the Budhas.— 

LigM o/Atia 

Piirity is good. ]t ia the heat thing in the world. 

It ia happinesa. Happy is he who is the purest ia ptirity. 

The man, wlio is pure, is the ruler of the world. — 

Kktink Alalia. 

«^ '^ tKTjfe wt ^ "^IWt: U \ I! 

Duly alono ia the great Brainlia, anil tnithfultieaa tlip great peimnte 
It ia the best emnniipation, and the heat ( future ) condition. 

AN EPITOME or HINDU MORALS. 
I 
1, " Iswara (the Supreme Soul) resideth in tho heart i 
**'erj- mortal hemg "— (Bhagavat Gita. XVIII.— 61.) 

2. " man thou thinkest that thou art alone ; and actest 
** "thou likest. Thou dost not [wreeive the Eternal Soul that 
'^v- oils ■witliin thy breast. Whatever is done by thoe It sees, 
**-*^ notes it all. This Soul is its own witness ; and is its own 
^^f uge. It is the supreme eternal witness of man. Do not 
"^Fead it." (Maha-bhirata I, 3, 015, Mann, VIII 85.) 

S. " Action, either mental, verbnl or corporeal, bears good 
' evil fruit according as the action itself ia good or evil ; and 
lym the actions of men proceed their various transmigrations 
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in the Mghest, the mean, and the lowest degree. Nobody ev^ 
enjoys or EufFere except from the effects of hb ovni ttetio^ 
Every one reaps the consequence of his conduct." (Manu, Xlj 
3, Mahiibharata Anasasana Parva, VI, 30. Vishnu PuraqJ 
1, 1-18.) 

4. " Therefore, considering the misery attached to emhodial 
souls from ji \-iolation of duty, and the imperishable bliss attao] 
ed to them from the proper performance of all duties ; and c 
Bidering also with thy intellectual powers the migrations of i 
soul according to its virtue or vice thou ehouldst, constantly i 
thy heart on virtue and be alway.*; pure in thought, in word, : 

in deed." {Mann, VI, 64, XII, 23, XI, 232.) 

5. " Thou shouldst strive to raise thyself. Self is the friei 
of Self ; and Self, in like manner, is tho enemy of I 
(Bhagitvat Gita, VI. 4.) 

6. " Tho mind of man is the cause, both of his bondage i 
his liberation. Its attachment to objects of sense is the reasqj 
of his bondage, and Us separation from the objoete o 
the means of his freedom. He who is capable of discriminati^ 
knowledge should, therefore, restrain his mind from all o^ 
of sense ; and thwewith meditate upon Parar-Bramha, 
Supreme Soul, in order to attain liberation. (Vishnu Purana "? 
Vn. 22-30.) 

7. " In a man's passage to the next birth, neither his faUi 
nor mother, nor wife, nor son, nor kinsman will hear '. 
company. The only thing tliat atiheres to his soul is the t 
of his action (Karma). Continually, tlierefore, man ought 4 
accumulate virtue fur the sake <^ securing a good inseparaH 
comjianion. AVith virtue for his guide, he will pass throu^'J 

ihar d to be traversed." (Manu IV. 289-241.) 
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GFNEBAL TREC'EPTS, 



8. (1) " Contenmeiit ; (2) Abstention from injiiry to others, 
acfcive benevolence, and returning good for evil ; (3) Itegistance I 
to aensnal appetites ; (4) AbBtinence from theft and illicit gain ; , 
(5) J?nrity, chaBtity, and cleaulinese ; (G) Coercion of Passions ; 
(7Ji Acquisition of knowledge ; (8) Acijniaition of Divine i 
"Wisdom; (9) Veracity, honesty and fidelity; and (10) Free- 
doiaa fronj wrath and hatred ; are the ten-fold system of virtnoua 
daties." (Manu, VI. 92.) 

9 . " CovetousnesB, indolence, avarice, slander and calnnmy^ 
"i^-terialisni, neglect of prescribed nets, tbo habit of soliciting 
'"^^OUTB, ond inattention to necessary work, belong to the dark 
l^^^lity ; as do also the denial of future state, neglect of acrip- 
™-^*^«, contempt of the Deities, envy, hatred, vanity, pride, 
"t^^er and severity." {Mann, Xll, S3, IV. 1G3.) 

1.0, " Persevere in good actions ; subdue thy paisions ; ] 
^^etow gifts in a suitable manner ; be gentle in manner ; bear | 
•^^J-i-dship patiently ; do not associate ■with the malignant ; and ' 
€*~Ve no pain to any sentient being; then shalt thou hope to 
•^lii-taia beatitude." (Hann, IV. 246.; 

11. " Walk in the path of good people ; the Path in which J 
***j forefathers walked. Take examples of good condnct from I 
*tl ; as nectar is taken from poison ; gentleness of speech from 

^ «hiid ; prudent conduct from an enemy ; and gold from nn- 

*ilean substance. (Manu, li, 239, IV. 178.) 

12. "Endeavour to angment that religions merit which ^ 
oefltows good on all. (Vishnu Purana. L XI. 33.) 

13. " Though oppressed by penury in consequence of thy 
rightsotis dealings, do not give thy mind over to OnrighteotlB' 
MSB." (Mana, IV. 171.) 
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14, "VVlieiiever raiin does -wTong, it ia not enough to say, ' I -w 
not sin again.' Ileloaae from gniit Jejwnds upon true contri 
tion ; and this consists in actual abstinence from sinful actio 
ever afterwai-ds ." (Manu, XI, 230-) 

» SPECIAL PRECEPTS. 

15. " Speak the truth (Saiynni.) Truth alone conquer! 
and not falsehood. Truth moans the blissful correspondence of 
mind, speech and actions with one another. No religion or 
morality is higher tlian Truth, anil no sin is greater than false- 
hood. Let mortals, therefore, adhere to Truth, and Truth, 
alone, at all times. Truth represents a great devotion ; and 
upon Truth depends the good effect of our actions. There is 
nothing higher than Truth." (Taiteriya Upanishat, I. II, Mun- 
daka Upanishat I ; Maha-nirvaua IV. 70, 73.) 

16. " Do Justice. Justice being dostroyod, ■will destroy, 
being preserved, will preserve : it must never therefore 
violated. Beware lest justice, being overturned, overturn th< 
and UB all. (Manu VIII. 15.) 

17. " Do no injury to another. By non-injury is meant the 
non-causing of pain of any kind to any one at any time, in 
raind, speech or action. The principle of non-injury helps us 
in practising the virtues of mercy, charity, devotion and wor- 
ship. It is our greatest strength and greatest friend ; and it ia, 
the source of happiness, voracity and all that is good " (Ms 
bharata. ; Anusasanaparya IIG, 57, 18.) 

18. " Mercy is the might of the righteous." (Vishna 
Parana I. I. 21.) Being treated cruelly, do not return the 
cruelty. Give blessing for curses." (Ma6u, VI. 47) A good 
man thinks only of benefitting all and cherishes no feelings of 
hostility towards any one, oven at the moment of his being 
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destroyed by him, jaat as the sandal tree sheds perfame on the 
.edge of the axe, at the time of its being cut down." (Hito* 
padeaa.). 

19. "Be greatful." Sages prescribe expiations for mur- 
devers, robbers, drunkards and other sinners ; bnt no expiation 
can wash away the sin of one whose offence is ingratitude." 
(£Umayana, Kishkindlia Kanda, XLIII. II.) 

80. " Do not neglect beneroleace. The little-minded ask, 
*T)oeB this person belong to our family?' "But th« noble- 
hearted regard the human race as all akin." " He who willing- 
VgiTea no pain of any kind whataoe^^er to any one, bnt seeks 
^ good of all, enjoys everlasting bliss." — (Taitereya Upaoishat, 
^. Sikshavalli. Hitopadesa, I. 79 ; Manu, V. 46, and 
^hopandshat.) 

21, " Gift means the givitig of justly acquired wealth, graia 
sod. 80 forth, with a good will, to those who stand in need of 
relief. Make gifts according to thy means to helpless mendi- 
cscits religious or heterodox ; and — ^without inconveniencing 
those who are wholly dependent upon thee — reserve a jusfc 
P*>*^tion of thy wealth for the benefit of all sentient beings" — 
(Sa.-iidi]yopanishat, 2. Manu, IV. 32.) 

22. Be not selfish. A selfish inclination is the root of the 
t'Vo sets of evil, and ought to be suppressed with diligence, 
Btr^ve not too anxiously for a subsistence : that has been 
furnished by Providence. Ho sooner is a creature born than 

i^ilk for its support streams from the breast of the mother. 
" The wise give up their wealth and even their life, for the 
good of others. The destruction of wealth and life being 
inevitable, they prefer to sacrifice them for good objects. Ke- 
toember there is an exceedingly wide difference between our 
mortal body and virtue, the former falls asunder in a moment, 
17 
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while the latter reniahis to the esd of Kaliwi." (Mana VEJ 
it;, Hitopadsa. 1. llI,4S,4a.) 

23. " Do not covet thiit which belongs to another. AbBt^:E 
tioB from theft lueaas the alwenoe of desire to become possess^-«i 
of anotlier's property, either raeDtftUy, verbally or in 
(Isavaiiya Upuni^hat, 6. SaBdilyopanisIiait, !•) 

24. " Wish for no honour other than such as thine e^ 
actiou shall obtain for thoe ; oivl bo couteuteU with that deg>:* ^^e 
which appertains to thee." (ViahHu-puranii. I, X-I. i'i- 29.) 

25. "Be contented. Contentment means unalloyed sat ^£»- 
faction with whatever may hajipen. Desire is not satisfied w i- ^^ 
the enjoyment of the objects desired, as fire is not qnenched w-i-~tli 
clarified butter ; it only blazes more vehemently." (Ma-^K^^Ui 
119, 10.) 

26. " Practise fortitude, which means stability of mind f'' 
all times, either when one loses his wealth or kinsman, or gm. S- 'HH 
them. Let not your mind be distressed in adversity, nor lefc '* 
be elated in prosperity. Be free from anxiety, fear, ib-^^*"^ 
animosity ; and have always confidence in the rectitude of ■fc^^"'? 
conduct." (Sandilyopanishat, I, Bliagavatgita. II. 56.) 

27. " It is certain that man commits some sin or other ' ^^f 
the attachment of hia organs to sensiial pleasure. He luj^I -"^ 
therefore to subdue them rigorously ; and ho will tli-^^'" 
attain a lasting bliss." (Manu, II, 93.) "Anger is the jMisai-^*" 
of fools ; it becomes not a wise man." (Vishnu Pnrai::^"'''' 
I. I. 18.) 

28. " All undertakings prove successful if condqicted wi"^*" 
prudence." (Vishnu Purana, I. XIII. 78^) 

29. " Always speak kindly and pleasantly. Do not mai^^' 
tain unwortJiy disseBsions or altercations, nor indulge in id^P^^ 
talk." (MaHu, IV. 139.) 
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3(K ** One slionltl look upoa others aa w«U as lie does niioii 
faans^. And bearing in mind that life must be b» dear to ull 
living creatsrea as it is to tliee, thou shouldst in ull thina 
atttions compare thy«ieir to others^ und tlien try to de what is 
best. Ih causing pleasure or pain, or in granting or refusing ft 
l>oon to others, a uian obtjiina an unerring scale through eelC- 
eomparison." (Muha Bharuta, Anueafianuiiarva. 116-561)1, 
Hitopadesa, I.II. 12.)i 

31. Abstain from flesh-meat and intosieating anbatances. 
Be moderate in virtuous recreations and actions ; in eating and 
'n sleeping ; as thia is the means of avoiding misery." (Maitri 
Upanishat and Bbagavatgita, VI. 17. aucl Brihadaraneya 
tJpanishat.) 

32. " The vice of gaining lias, from the most ancient times 
Deen found to be productive of great evil. Let no sensible man, 
therefore addict himself to gaming or other iiiischievous play, 
even for the soke of amusemeut" (Manu, IX. 22*.) 

33. Respect thy mother. Respect thy father. Repect thy 
**acher. And resjiect thy superiors." (Tniteriya Upanisliat 
SilshavalliXI.Manu, IV. 134,) 

34. ""Do not spurn thy inferiors, those who are deformed, 
'*^o are unlearned, who are advanced in age, who have no 
Wanty or wealth, or who are of low birth." (Mann, IV. IW.) 

35. " Even a man as brave as a lion cannot atbiin fortune 
ex<!ej,t by industry and exertion. Therefore, one should per- 

^"■in the appointed functions ; for action is iireferahle to inae- 
_ *on . m„j tijg journey of mortal frame mill not succeed from 
'"action." (Hitopadesa 31. Bhagavatgita, II. 47. III. 8.) But 
® action must be passionless, (Ibid.) 

36. Of all pure things, purity in acquiring wealth is pro 
l°Qtttioed the moat important in this world. Hence the means 
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used for gathering riches should always be pure ; especially so, in 
the case of those public men upon whom the people have to wait 
for the redressal of their wrongs. The Sovereign shall maintain 
purity in this respect by banishing bad men from his realm, 
after confiscating all their possessions." (Manu, YII. 124.) 



CONCLUSION. 

37. '^ He who considers all beings as existing in the Su- 
preme Spirit, and the Supreme Spirit as pervading all, is 
henceforth incapable of perpetrating any sin whatsoever." (Isa 
Upanished, 6.) 

Where there is virtue there ia Victory. 



Instructions to the aspirants of 
Divine msdom. 

HI. 

LESSON I. • 

Learn to cast away from thee all vOe affections, all levity and 

inconstancy of mind, let all thy dealings be free from deceit 

and hypocrisy ; avoid the company of vain young men ; hate 

all profligacy and vain speaking. 

LESSON IL 
Keep thy own and thy neighbour'a secrets ; court not the 
favours of the rich ; despise not the poor, for he who does will 
be poorer tlian the poorest. 



LESSON III. 
Give to the needy and unfortunate what little thou caUKt 
spare ; for he that has but little, whatever he spares to the 
miserablej God shall amply reward him. 

LESSON IV. 

Be merciful to those who offend thee, or who have injure<i 

tbee ; for what must that man's heart lie, who would take 

heavy vengeance on a slight offence ? Thou shalt give thy 

brother until teventif times geven, 

LESSON V. 
Be not hasty to condemn the actions of others, lest thoa 
shouldst, the next hour, fall into the very aamti error ; deit{>)t« 
Bcandal and tattling ; let thy words l>e few. 

* Fnm Banett'a Magu*. 
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^H LESSON H 

^^^f Study day and night and sup^Jicate thy Creator ( the Lo^^| 
i OTj \f: ) that he would be pleased to grant thee knowledge and 

j^ understanding ; and that the pare spirits may have communi- 

^^^ cation with, and intinence in thee. ^m 

^H LESSON YIL H 

^^^ Be not overcome with rf)-MHjt«iH«ss ; for he assured, that 7ia^^ 



LESSON VIL 
Be not overcome with rf)-MHjt«iH«ss ; for he assured, that ZtctJ 
the evils that befall mankind originate in drunkenness ; for too 
great a quantity of strong liquors deprive nieu of their reason, 
then, having lost tlie use of the faculty of their judgement, 
they immediately become the recipient of all evil inriuencea, 
and are justly compared to weiither-^ocks, tliat are driven 
hither and thither by every gust of wind, so those who drown 
the reasonable power, are easily persuaded to the lightest and 
most frivolous pursuits, and, from these, to vices more gross 
and reprobate, for the ministers of darkness have never eo 

I favourable an opportunity of insinuating themselves into t 

minds and heart* of men, ns when they are lost in iutexicatioi 

I 1 pray you to avoid this d^eailful v 

1 th< 



LESSON VIIL 
Avoid gluttony, and all excess— it is very pernicious, and frt 



the Uevil ; these are the things that constantly tempt man, 
1 by frhich he falls a prey to his spiritual adversary ; for he 

I rendered incapable of receiving any good or divine gift. 

aides, the divine and angelic powers or essences delight not 

be conversant about a maO who is defiled, and stinking 

debauchery olid excess. 

^^^H Covet 
^^^Kr to dc 



LESSON IX. 
Covet not muck gold, but learn to be satisfieil with enov^M 
to deaire more than euoogh, is to offend the Deity. 



are like an epitome of the life of those who are trulj' treading 
the path which leads to higher things. IVhatever difFerencea 
are to be fotind in the various presentations of the Esoteric 
l>octrine, as in every age it donned a fresh garment, different 
both in hue and texture to that which preceded ; yet in every 
one of them we find the fullest agreement npon one point — the 
road to spiritual development. One only inflexible rnle has 
been ever binding upon the neophyte, aa it is binding now — 
the complete subjugation of the lower nature by the higher. 
From the Vedas and Upanishads to the recently pnhlished 
" Light on the Path," search as we may through the bibles of 
every race and cult, we find but one only way, — hard, painful, 
tronhlesome, by which man can gain the true spiritual insight. 
Acd how can it be otherwise since all religions and all 
philosophies are but the variants of the first teachings of the 
One Wisdom, imiiarted to men at the beginning of the cycle by 
the Planetary Spirit ? 

The true Adept, the developed man, ninst, we are always 
told, become-^he cannot be made. The process is therefore one 
of growth through evolution, and this must necessary involve 
& certain amount of pain. 

The main cause of pain lies in our perpetually seeking the 
pemaneat in the imjieruianent, and not only seeking, but 
■ctisg as if wo hud already found the unchangeable, in a world 

• The Theoaopliiat Msy, le85. 
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of which the one certain quality we can predicate is constant 
change, and always, juat as we fancy we have taken a firm hold 
upon the permanent, it changes within our very grasp, and 
pain results. 

Again, the idea of growth involves also the idea of disrnption, 
the inner being must continually burst through in confining 
shell or encasement, and such a disruption must also be ac- 
companied by pain, not physical but mental and intellectnal. 

And this is how it ia, in the course of our lives, the trouble 
that comes upon us is always juat the one we feel to be the 
hardest that could possibly happen — it is always the one thing 
we foel we cannot possibly bear. If we look at it from a 
wider point of view, we shall see that wo are trying to burst 
through our shell at its one vulnerable point ; that our growth, 
to be real growth, and not the collective result of a series of 
excrescences, must progress evenly throughout, just as the 
body of a child grows, not first the head and then a hand 
followed perhaps by a leg ; but in all directions at once, re- 
gularly and imperceptibly. Man's tendency is to cultivate each 
part separately, neglecting the others in the meantime — every 
crushing pain is caused by the expansion of some neglected 
.^art, which expansion is rendered more difficult by the < 
of the cultivation bestowed elsewhere. 

Evil is often the result of over-anxiety, and men are alwaj^ 
trying to do too much, they are not content to leave well alone, 
to do always just what the occasion demands and no more, they 
fliaggerate every action and so produce karma to be worked out 

a future birth. 

One of the subtlest forms of thia evil is the hope and desire 
reward. Many there are who, albeit often unconsciously, 
■e yet spoiling all their efforts by entertaining thia idea of i 
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irO) and allo-wing it to become an active factor in their lives 
and So leaving the door open to anxiety, doubt, fear, despon- 
dency — failure. 

The goal of the aspirant for spiritual wisdom, is entrance 
tipoQ a higher plane of existence ; he is to become a new man 
roora perfect in evciy way than he is at present, and if he 
succeeds, his capabilities and faculties will receive a correspond- 
ing increase of range and power, just as in tlie visible world we 
find that each stage in the evolutionary scale is marked by 
mcTraae of capacity, Tliis is how it is that the Adept becomes 
endowed with marvellous powers that have been so often 
■^^t^ribed, iiut the main point to be remembered is, that these 
Po^vers are the natural accompaniments of existence on a higher 
P'ane of evolution, just as the ordinary human faculties are the 
"afeural accompaniments of existence on the ordinary hnnian 
plane. 

Blany persons seem to think that adeptship is not so much 

*Qo result of radical development as of additional construction ; 

"*^j seem to imagine that au Adept is a man, who, by going 

"*^ough a. certain plainly defined course of training, consisting 

of minute attention to a set of arbitrary rules, acquires first one 

P**wer and then another and when be has attained a certain 

oninber of these powers is forthwith dubbed an adept. Acting 

**> this mistaken idea they fancy that the first thing to be 

•^one towards atfavining adeptship is to acquire " powers" — clair- 

'wyance and the power of leaving the physical body and 

^veiling to ft distance, are among those which fascinate the 

moat. 

To those who wish to acquire such powers for their own 
private advantage, we have nothing to say, they fall under the 
condemnation gf all who act for purely selfish ends. But there 

la 
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arc others, who, ii^istajdng effect for cause honestly ihmk 
that the acquirement of abnormal powers is the only road 
to spiritual advancement. These look upon our Society se 
merely the readiest means to enable them to gain knowledge 
in this direction, considering it as a sort of occult acadeiny,Bn 
institution established to aflbrd fadlitiea for the instructioc of 
woidd-be miracle-workers. In S[)ite of repeated protests and 
warnings, there are some minds in whom this notion seems 
inei'adicabiy fixed, and they are loud in their expressioM d 
disappointment when they find that what had been previotlifly, 
told them is perfectly true ; that the Society was founded to, 
teach no new and easy paths to the acquisitions of "powers'; 
and that its only mission it to re-kindle tlie torch of truth, M» 
long extinguislied for all tut the very few, and to keep tM 
truth alive by the formation of a fraternal union ofrmfaixtit 
the only soil in which the good seed can grow. The Theosf^l^i' 
cal Society does indeed desire to promote the spiritual groffA 
of every individual who comes within its influence, hut it" 
methods are those of the ancient Rishis, its tenets those of '^'^ 
oldest Bsotericism ; it is no dispenser of patent nostrnms OJU^ 
posed of violent remedies which no honest healer would dare W 
use. 

In this connection we should warn all onr members, »* 
others who are seeking spiritual knowledeg, to beware of p 
offering to teach them easy methods of acquiring psychic j 
Riich gifts (laukika) are indeed comparatively easy of ocquif 
ment by artificial means, bnt fade out as soon as the d 
stimnlus eshiuists itself. The real seership and adeptship whA| 
is accompanied liy true psychic development (lohithra), c \ 
reached is never lost. 

It appears that various societies hiive sprung into txi; 
since the foundation of the TJwosophical Society, profii 
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Ifee intfireet the latter has awakened in matters of psj'chic re- 
SOTch, and endeavouring to gain memhers by promising them 
*asy acquirement ot' psychic ponders. In Itidiu vre h&ve long 
heen familiar with the existence of hosts of sliam ascetics of all 
description,", and we fear that there is fresh danger in this 
direction, here, as well as in Enrope and Amerien. We only 
bo^w that none of our members, dazzled by brilliiint promises, 
i*Ul allow themselves to be t.iWen ill by self-ddnded dreamers, 
or, it laay be, wilful dec-ei\-er?. 

It is |>erfe(.!tly true that some Tht'os'op] lists have been (through 
nobody's fanlt but th(4r own) greatly disap[«)iirted because we 
hare offered them no short tn't to Yoga Vidya, and there are 
Meta who wish for practical work. And, aighifieantly enongh, 
those who have done least for tlie Society are lou<lest in fault- 
^Mg. Now, why do not these persons and all our members 
w^o are able to do so, take up the swious study of mesmerism ? 
•tenuerism has been called the Key to the Occult Sciences, and 
't ku this advantage that it offers peculiar opportunities for 
"Oifig good to mankind. If in each of onr brunches we were 
*hle to establish a homeoitathic dispensary with the addition of 
"iwnierie l»ealing, such as has already beea done with great 
'"ucBsa in Bombay, we might contribute towarils pnttiug thu 
■■^lenre of medicine in this country on a sonmier basis, and bo 
^e means of inc^ilculable benefit to the people at large. 

There are others of our branches, besides the one at Bombay 
^t have done good work ill this direction, but there is room 
''w infinitely more to be done than has yet been attempted. 
^ the same is the ciise in the various other departments of 
^ Societj-"s work. It would be ft good thing if the m'enibcrs 
"fitch branch would put tiieir heads together and seriously 
t'Oilsnlt as to what tangible steps they can take to further tlie 
:ed objects of the Society. In too many cases the mem- 
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s of the Theosophical Society content themselves with it 

imewliat superficial study of its books, witliout making any 

l1 contribution to its active work. It' the Society is to be a 

■wer for good in this and other lands, it can only bring aboat 

■eault by the active co-opeiation of every one of its 

lembora and we would earnejstly appeal to each of them to 

consider carefully what poBsibilities of work are witliin his 

power, and then to eamestli/ set ahout carrying them into effect. 

Right thought is a good tiling, but thought alone does not 

count for much unleas it is translated into action. There is not 

a single member in the Society who ia not ahle to do sonietUinff 

to aid the cause of truth and universal brotherhood ; it only 

lependa on his own will, to make that gomethiifj an acconipiish- 

id fact. 

Above all we would reiterate the fact, that the Society is no 
nursery for incipient adepts, teachers cannot be provided to go 
round and give instruction to various branches on the different 
flubjects which come within the Society's work of investigation ; 
the branches must study for themselves ; books are to lie had, 
and the knowledge there put fortli must be practically applied 
by the various members : thus will be develo|;>ed self-reliance 
and reasoning jwwers. AVe urga this strongly ; for appeals 
■e reached ua that any lecturer sent to branches must be ' 
■actically versed in experimental psychology and clairvoyance * 
'^i. e., looking into magic mirrors and reading tlie future, « 
fiatc.) Now we consider tliat such experiments should originate 
amongst members themselves to be of any value in the develop^— 
-;raeat of the individual or to enable him to make progress in hi^ie 
.f uphill " path, and therefore earnestly recommenti our members 
■to Iri/ for themselves. 
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"A Sacreil burden is the life ye bear ; 
Look on it, life it, bear it solemnly ; 
Stand up and walk beneiitb it steodfaEtljr : 
Fail not for Borrow, falter not for ain, 
But onward, upward, till the goul je win" 

Frances Ahub Kemble. 

" Pitoh thy behaviour low, thy projects high, 

So ebalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 
Sink not in spirit ; who ainieth st the sky, 

Shoots hjjfher much than he that meonH a tree. 

George HerbvH 

aim of every true Theosophist should be the Bpiritual 

^tenment of his felJowmen. This is not only the noblest 

deo the most sensible aim, as in pursuing it one steadily 

Kves his own Earma, promotes his happiness, and causes 

"^ spiritual improvement. To work towards that end, he 

"lonld educate his intuitive fiuiulty, which is the only guide to 

'"fi comprehonsion of spiritual truths. We only know one way 

"' developing the intuitive faculty, and that is, through deep 

"*dy of the works ol the savants of Secret Science (our Sages), 

"•Uch contain the immortal records of their experiences. Many 

student of occultism who had not the lofty genius necessary 

^ Comprehend the intricacies of Aryan Philosophy, gave up the 

"*Udy in utter despair on account of his inability to soar to the 

"lights of occultism or yoga (i. e., deveIoj)ment of the highest 

totellection), preferring the mere mechanical portion of yoga 

and neglecting these immortal records. Hence all schools of 

occultism attach great importance to scholarsbip, bo that an • 

aspirant may hiive a theoretical knowledge of the pldlosophy 
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before uiiy practical proofs are given to him. Chelas of Tibetan 
Jluhatmaa are only taught practicsl occultism after seven years 
of study ; and not even then iioless they are found prepared- 
To facilitjito the understivndiiig of the records of our ancient 
isliis, our Society ia mainly instrumental in bridging within 
we reach of every true seeker after the Truth, a knowledge ot' 
we Esoteric Doctrine, Hence each Branch is asked to select a. 
Committee comprising earnest members who would make it 
Bieir duty to study the following important works and articles 
pom the TheosophUt magazine, and discuss the seveml subjects 
sited therein, aO as to benefit one another by mutual exchange 
thoughts, and thus keep pace with the development of 
jbophical ideas whit'h goes on increasing year by year ; — 
^,(1) "Isis Unveiled." (2) The Purpose of Theosophy by Mrs. A.P. 
inett. (3) " Hints on Esoteric Theosophy, No. 1 and No. 2."(4). 
jfittera of the Masters in "The Occult World." (3) "Precipitation" 
[6) " Fragments of Occult Truth," Nos. 1. to 8. (T) Brahmamsm 
n tho Sevenfold Principle in Man ; and " The Septennary Prind- 
Iftle in Esotericism" (S) " The Elixir of Life." (9) " la the 
Jesire to live Selfish!" (10) "Contemplation." (11) "Morality 
Pantheism.'' (12) "Esoteric BuddhL«m." (13) "Some 
inquiries suggested by Esoteric Buddhism." (14) " Western 
ptricture and the Eastern theory of Devachan (Swat^a)." 
[15) "Personal and Impersonal God" (16) "Purusha and 
Prakriti." (17) "Chelas and Lay Chelas." (18) " QualificationB 
for Chelaship." (I'J) "Magic, or Practical Instructions for a 
Student of Occultism." (20) " Light on the Path." with Mr. P. 
Row's annotations. (21) "The Idyll of the White 
JLotus." (22) " Temple of the Rosy Cross, by F. B. Dowd." 

The advanced members of each Branch ought to he!p those leSs 
Nlvanced, and whenever a new member joins a Bram;h, htt 
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^ifHild be asked by a njember of the said Conuaittce to study 
^e unportint works and articles abovementioiied, and those 
pointa which he finds it difficult to luiderstapd. ought to be ex- 
pliuned so that ha may not lag behind. 

When the members gain Panifi-nha gnyanam, or Theoretical 
inoivledge of the Aryan phitusophy through deep study, they 
should make it a point to mould their lives according to tho 
higliest ideal which they have formed of human perfectibility- 
Mere exegetical skill in explaining the Shastnia is of no use to 
an aspirant for "liberation." In order to perceive spiritual 
tmdis, he should free his spirit from tho bonds of matter by 
ieadiag a pure and wmeljislt life. There are apparently but 
Wry tew who realise what a pure and unselfish life is. The 
foUowbg words of a Mahatma throw a great deal of light on it. 
1st tJuMe members who apply for chelaship (pupilagej study 
%ie words carefully and ponder them w«ll;— "The cliief object 
•rfflieTheosophical Society is not so much (o gratify individiiat 
<i>pirations as to serve ova- fellow m&i, and the real value of 
thifl terra " Selfish," which may jar upon your ear, has a peculiar 
significance with us wliich it cannot have witli you ; therefore, 
to liegin with, you must not accept it otherwise than in the 
former sense. Perhaps you will better appreciate our meaning 
wn told that in our niew the fdgliest asp'tratiotts for the wel- 
fare of Hunumity become tainted with aeljiahnees if, in the mind 
"f ilie philanthropial, there Itirks the ehcKiow of a desire for 
^•benefit, or a lerulenrj/ to do injustice, even where these exist 
wconsciougly to h'miadf." Purity should be tlie groundwork 
<Ji your development — -not only in words and deeds, but also 
•" J'Otir inmost thoughts while yoii arc shut up in your private 
•^iiambers. Only thus will yon be able to exercise a moral re- 
generating force, not only on youj friends and neighbours but 
! the public, and make them feel the iuflueuce of our 
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iciety, whicli exists for the good of Humanity in general. The 
lUowing are the ten-fold duties prescribed by Manu, 
'ery member should try his best to fulfil : — 

(1) Steadiness or ^rnineas (under every temptation.) (2) 
'orgivenesa (t. e., abstentiou from injury to others). (3.) Re- 
istance to sensual appetites. (4>) Abstinence from theft and 
illicit gain. (5) Purity (in thought, word, and deed). (6) 
Control over paasions. (7) Acquisition of divine wisdom 
(through the development of the intuitive I'aculty). (8) Ac- 
Ltiisition of learning (through the development of intellect), 
!l£B) Veracity, honesty. (10) Freedom from ivrath and hatred. 
There are members here and there in the Branches who want 
'us to show some methods whereby they can develope their 
■powers. Notwithstanding our frequent protests against euch 
iractices as the concentration of mind on a black spot, and 
ler similar ones (for instance, development of clairvoyance 
[1^ mirror-gazing,) which are fraught with dangers to the 
'development of the inner man, many still clamour. Some 
members contintie them, while others have wisely given them 
up. These practices, if followed, would destroy the capabili- 
ties of a man for spiritual development and make him a passive 
il in the hands of elementals and elementarles. Hence they 
'ere denonnced by our wise Sages, who however laid great 
stress on moral and mental development. It is true that some 
powers (laukika) can be gained fay following those practices, 
but they are merely physico-magnetic powers which disappear 
ihen some disturbance or other takes place in the nervons 
lystem. Spiritual powers (lokotkra) are very difficult to attain^ 
,t when onue •>aincd arc not lost. The practical portion ^ 
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Theosophy consists in following the ten-fold path, or Dharma, 
point;^ out by Manu and other sages. Let no eflPbrts be spared 
to preach the Law of Karma to the public, and make them 
understand how it operates and what they should do to free 
thenx selves from its operation. Then only you will confer a 
a groat boon upon Humanity, which cannot be fully rewarded 
even "by the communication of the highest kind of knowledge 
in the hands of its custodians. Therefore, such as are Hindus 
are nrged to pay particular attention to the subject of the 
moral and spiritual regenerations of our mother countiy by 
example and precept. 

W'hen you have gained an insight into the Esoteric Doctrine 

"7 the study of the works and articles above enumerated, you 

are to proceed with the occult and philosophical literature of 

OTir ancient Rishis or Sages. All these works are in Sanskrit. 

•^f you know this sacred language, it will be of immense advan- 

^g® to you in enabling you to get at the esoteric meanings of 

the Works of our Sages. Otherwise you will have to engage a 

A audit competent to give you the literal meaning of any work 

^^ occultism, and then by applying the tests described in 

^*^©osophical works try your best to find out whether it contains 

*^ esoteric meaning. If you reflect intensely enough on 

^^flS.cult points you may solve some — if not, apply your intellect 

tlose points until you solve them. If you still do not suc- 

^^^f3, leave them for a time (say ten days) and then repeat the 

f ^*^e process with perseverance. Some idea evolved by think- 

^^^ on it intensely, or else put into your brain by some 

• ^latma, will solve the all-absorbing problem. All students of 

^^Xiltism have to pass through the same straits to develop the 

"^^lier or spiritual self. In this, as well as in every other 

■"^^^pect, to make an aspirant independent of his own efforts is to 

^^^.roy the most important element necessary to his develop- 
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inent — tlie growth of spiritual perceptions. Sree Sankbara- 
chai-ya says in his " Viveka Chiidnmani." ^?^^ ^^J^'Tl'^I^w- 

" The Niiture of the one Re;ility slioiild Ije known by one's aw. 
clear apiritual perceptions, and not through a. Pandit (a 
man). The face of the moon shonld be seen by one's o 
and not by any other person." It is only when an aspira 
developes his spiritnal perceptions by his own efforts that I 
can hope to reach the desired goal— spiritual enlij^htenmer 
The following authoritative text^books are recommended 
those who wish to study the Adwaita Philosophy : 
FIRST SERIES. 

(1.) "Praanottara ratna malika" ... by Si'ec Sankharacbarya. 

(2.) "Atma natma Viveka" by Do. 

(3.) "Mahavakya Darpanam" by Do. 

(4.) "AbniaBodh" by Do. 

(5.) " Aparokshanubhuti" by Do. 

(6.) "Viveka Chudamani." by Do. 

(7.) "Bhagwat-Gita," with Sree Sankharacbarya'a Bhashya A 
Commentary. 

SECOND SERIES. 

(1.) "Raja Yoga Bhaahyam," by Sree Sankharacharj 

(2.) " XJpadcaa Shasrika." by Do. 

[3.) " Nyshakarmaeiddhi," by Suroswaracharya. 

(4,) " Panchadasi," by Vidyaranya. 

C5,) " SanatBUjatiya," with commen- 
tary by Sankharacharya. 

('0 " Isawaaya Upanishad'' ] 

('') " Kena" do. ( With Commentary 

(c) "Aitareya" do. [ Sankharacharya. 

(rf) "Tythriya" do. ) 
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(7.) "Swetaawatara,"withi;omment<'iry.,.l)y S;iiikliaracliaryu. 

(8.) "AtmaPuiwi." 

(9.) " Yoga Vaaishtha." 

(10.) " Xaroda Panchai-atri. 

The Btudj- of works on Mesmerism may be taken tip with 
great aiivautnge to secure the relief of the siek and poor. 
A theoretical knowledge nf the subject is essential before com- 
mencing meBnierie operations on any subject. Care should be 
taken not to merely dabble with thia science. Otherwise it 
may produce great harm instead of doing any good. The 

Ifcjlowbg works are recommended for tho use of beginners :— 
L (1) " Practical Instructions on Animal Slugnetism, by 

■ J P. F. DeleuzD. 

H (2) " Animal Magnetism," by Professor W.Gregory. 
W (3) " Vital Magnetic Cure." 
H (4) Bacban.in's Tbcr;ipeutic Sarcognomy. 
P (5) W. F. Evan's Mt-ntai Cure. 
(6) „ „ Mental Medicine. 
(7) „ „ Influence of the mind and body. 

The following hints on this subject will be of great help to a I 
"^ginner : — The conditions which are absolutely necessary for 
' **iesiiiprisor are — (1) self-control, to such an extent that the 
"P^ratOT should not be disturbed by any cause proceeding . 
sitlig,. from within or from without, but he should be fully 
^**t on curing the subject he has taken under liis treatment ; 
'■^.-J strong, iron will to cure the patient ; (3) absolute con- 
^*i«nce in himself and in his own science to meet the case at 
^H(l ; (4) physical and mental purity. Tha^e conditions fur- 
"■^-slied, so-called 'miracles' are wrought. Cave depeads_U|>oa 
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what may be termed the corporeal polarity between mesmeriser 
and subject. If the polarity of the subject be negative and that 
of the operator positive, the subject can be ea,8ily cured, or, vice 
versa : there must be an opposition of polarity. Otherwise he 
cannot be successfuliy treated. To test the polarity try the 
following process, used by Col. H. S. Olcott when treating 
jMitients during his Indian tours in 1883 : — Make the subject 
stand upright without leaning iipou a table or chair. Maka 
him close his eyes. Do not tell him what experiment yoa are 
making. Then make slowly a few circular passes close to the 
top of his head, and bring your fingers down the forehead an^ 
between the eyes but without touching the skin. Then WtJ^ 
that your hand shall be like a magnet to attract the heaa! 
slowly draw the fingers away, thinking how a magnet attr**'''* 
iron, and willing all the while. If the head follows your hXiM 
rapidly, you can cure the patient of any cnrable case >vith.i^* 
few minutes. If it moTce more or less slowly, then it will re- 
quire a proportionately longer time, and may be a matter" "^ 
weeks or even months. First malvo to yourself an Iron V^i" 
and the rest will follow natnrally, provided the patiex^''' 
polarity to yours be right. The operator should be very fiw 
and liis influence should be strong. Passes, blowing, or 
breathing upon him, &c., should bo made with strong will i*"" 
concentration of mind. Persons in whom diseases have 1»^^ 
brought on by opiuni, bhang, liquor, syphilitic taint, ses:*" 
excess, or self-abuse, are not to be undertaken under 9^/ 
circumstances. For you will only waste your energy, 
being no proper vitality in the patient's blood or ner 
respond to the vibrations of your own nerves under the in 
of your magnetic fluid. The development of the me* 
healing powers depends first upon your constitution, then 
their exercise. Let the practitioner take aunple cases I 
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•with, SO that proper confidence in himself and in his own 
science may be developed, to meet more stubborn ones which 
require the help of developed healing mesmeric powers. He 
should not take more cases under his treatment than his 
•physical strength will permit. Some members have exhausted 
their nervous system to such an extent by taking too many 
cases under their treatment that they have brought themselves 
to an untimely end. Hence members are requested to take 
every precaution not to expend their vitality to such an extent 
that they cannot recoup it. Nervous strength is easily recover- 
ed by lying down under a pine or a fire-tree ( \^T^ ) with the 
feet up against its trunk, or by lying dow^n on a bed composed 
of its leaves or branches. The best time for treatment is in the 
early mornings, after taking the bath and some sort of light 
refreshment, and, w^hen one is very healthy and strong, in the 
evening two or three hours after taking food. To become a 
good healer one should have some knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology. Never allow your women or children to be 
mesmerized by an immoral or unhealthy man. If curative 
mesmerism is supplemented with homeopathic treatment, there 
will be less exhaustion and a greater number of cases may be 
cured. Our Bombay, Bareilly, and Jubbulpore Branches ad- 
minister great help to the poor sufferers by distributing 
homoeopathic medicines — an example which we earnestly re- 
commend to other Branches to follow for alleviating many of 
the sufferings to which human flesh is subject. Our Lucknow 
Branch has started a Vaidic hospital in which thousands of 
people are cured according to the ancient system of the- 
rapeutics. Last year some of our Bengal Branches (for 
instance the Calcutta Branch and the Berhampore Branch) 
contributed largely towards the relief of the afflicted houseless 
peasants by means of pecuniary aid and personal labour • Out 
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Branches should always be foremost in doing every benevolent 
work that will make our Society recognized as an agency for 
the amelioration of the physical, moral and spiritual condition 
of Humanity, without distinction of sex, color or nationality. 

Let a committee be appointed to make experiments in psy- 
chometry, thought-transference, clairvoyance, and other cognate 
subjects, to le^rn what the capabilities and powers of the inner 
man, or soul, are. Inquiry into these branches of experimental 
psychology should be pursued with great precautions so a£ to 
avoid every possibility of deception, and the results of these 
investigations ought to bo communicated to the Head-quarters, I ^g 
with the object of making them public through the TheasophUt 
jnagazine. If any phenomenon comes under the observation o^ 
a member, care should be taken to test its genuineness, and obtflfc^ 
sufficient trustworthy evidence confirmatory of its genuinene^» 
and then report the same to the Head-quarters. Profes^^*^ 
Buchanan's recent work on " Psychometry," Prof. Dentotv ^ 
" Soul of Things " (three volumes), and the " Reports" of 
Society for Psychical Research (which appear every thi: 
month) will help the committee of investigators to conduct tl 
experiments, which are intended to test and prove the asse 
tions of other investigators. The Headquarters may al 
shortly issue a chief " Manual of Psychometry" and other ham 
books for beginners. 

Experiments in these sciences should not be carried on merel 
to gratify curiosity, but to bring all the facts together with tl»- 
object of producing moral results by getting direct proofs thm^ 
there are latent powers in man, and learning under i^hm-^ 
conditions these can be develoj)ed, so as to be of use to maiv^' 
kind in general. 

Every Branch should have a Library containing the moa- 
important Theosophiail, philosophical, and scientific worke 
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Ipt and modern. If a, Branch has collected from the 
iriptions and donations of its members and friends to tha 
Bat of Rs. 25, the books which form the "Library No. 1" 
be Bad from the Manager of the T/itosophist. If it esceetlB 
Be. 25 and i» Rs. 60, the Branch m;iy procure the books of 
"library Jfo. 2" ; and so on. 

The policy of our Society is a liberal one, and its teachings 

Aonld have as much irablicity as possible. Our Society is not 

only intended for the benefit of the rich who can bny theosophicHl 

works, bnt also for the use of the poor but learned. Some ar- 

tangement* should be made by the Branches to Kelp them also. 

As there are meniher.'; in our Society who labour undera ^rcat dL?- 

sovantage on account of their ignorance of the English language, 

our Sranehos should undeitakc the task of translating tha 

■flieosophical works— (such as Col. Olcott's Lectures and tha 

^portant aiticles from the Theosop?iist, or any other work) into 

'oe vernacular of their respecti>-o provinces. There is also a 

6'^ing demand for such works from outsiders. The trausla- 

^^osof those articles or works ought to represent the idoaa 

""Tectly, 80 that a reader might not derive wrong impressions 

^°ni their perusal. The Secretaiy of the Theosophical Society, 

'* Adyar, should be informed previously what works a parti- 

^''ai Branch intends to translate, and into what language, so 

^*-t no other Branch may undertake the same task. If the 

^ajidal condition of a, Branch is such as not to permit the 

""^tilication of the work thus translated, or the purchase of a 

**tary, the aiii of other Branches may be sought on applying 

^* the Head-quarters. By mutual help and division of labour, 

Sifeat amount of good can be done to the public at large, 

T?he establishment in India of Sanskrit schools at places 

^'Here our Branch Societies exist, will tend to the growth of 

^^"jd morals and spirituality if once a taste is created for Sans- 
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krit literature. Hcincc our Branches are particularly requej^"t<i;d 
to further the cause of" Siinacrit with the help of the public. -At 
BareiUy and Jubulpore our Sanskrit schools aro maintaii:i.^<i 
partly by subscriptions and partly by the contributions ivhich tlie 
inhabitants of tlio;^e places malce in the shape of handfuls of 
■wheat flour CTcry week. If a!! the Branches were to folloiv this 
noble example, ive might expect to see the moral and spirituiiJ 
regeneration of India in the way to be accomplished even before 
we pass away from this sphere of Giuses to a subjective one. 
We have noticed that the system of teaching Sanskrit followed 
in Sanskrit shools started by our Branches is defective in many 
points. The teachers employed tlierein should make the study 
of Sanskrit an interesting one to the pupils. Much cai-e should 
be bestowed upon encouraging and awakening thought in tlio 
pupils instead of overburdening their memories ; the object 
being that they might be able to speak Sanskrit and translate 
tlioir Vernacidar into Sanskrit and Sanskrit into their nati'*'^ 
tongue. The Branches which have already established Sanskri** 
schools are requested to adopt the system of teaching Sanskin*' 
recommended by the eonmiittee which sat during the l^**^ 
session of the Theosophical Society's Convention (Dec. 181 -^-^ 
to consider measures for the revival of Sanskrit learning ; ifc *^ 
sure to produce practical results in moulding the young mio-*^^ 
to understand Sanskrit in an easy and interesting way.* 

The "Aryan League of Honour" ought to be introduced a* ** 
great help towards raising the moral status of school bo^^^' 
Those who are to succeed us in carrying on the Society's wo :*"*^ 
arc now sitting on school-benches. They should be broug-^^^ 
early to the beneficial practice of Aryan virtues by the examp^-* 
of their elders, and precepts drawn from the Shaatras. J^-^ 
"Epitome of Aryan Moral.s" has already been published for tt^" 

( * See 80th page of the awiiveraarj Keport of 1885) ^H 
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use of students. Wo earnestly recommend that work and the 
" Light on the Path," which is being translated into Sanskrit, 
"Hindu Dharma Niti," published lately at Calcutta, and other 
similar works for the benefit of young students. It is hoped 
that the members of our Society will lose no time in starting 
such associations of students to educate them in morals and 
religion. 

Now, Gentlemen and Brothers, we have done our duty in 
pointing out to you different channels through which you can 
henefit yourselves and Humanity at large. It is for you to 
decide whether you will hasten the moral and spiritual re- 
generation of your mother — Aryavarta, or let her die under the 
. stifling breath of materialism and sensuality, and thus bring 
™r curses upon our heads for neglect and laziness. If any 
germs of patriotism smoulder in your hearts then prove the 
^<5t that they do exist by combined action for the restoration 
^* India's ancient spirituality. Meet together, do some work or 
other as suggested above, visit the nearest Branches to benefit 
another by exchange of mutual experiences. Let each 
bring forth some valuable results which will advance the 
►gress of Humanity, and prove your worthiness of member- 
®*^ip in the Theosophical Society. Show us deeds, not words. 
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^^ ^\WU 9TR: ^irf^ ^f^: 
I%?Nr SITIffMt VW^ fn^F^ 11 ^ II 
ft^^: TTr^: R?^TTOcT 1^ I 
fjf^ ^ |;^r^ fcTIcTBtrRTT 3IH|Mdl || vs || 

ar^ ^ ^TcT. 

The power of tlie Ad<?pts over forces of nature, not generally 
Recognised, has been enlarged upon various occasions, bat no 
Account of them can possibly be aatisfactory without bringing 
mto prominence their goodness and their solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the race, which an ordinary roan can no more comprehend 
*«an the Polynesian savage measuro the intellectual height of a 
■"Bwton or a Galileo. 

Surprise ia often expressed that the philanthrophy of the 
"ahatmas does not induce them to abandon their seclusion and 
"**'ork for men, among men. But the reason for such apparently 
^ti^ange conduct on the part of these good-like men is not very 
•at to aeek. The productive power of our energies varies in 
***ordance with the plane on which they operate. A brick- 
^yer labouring from sunrise to sunset produceu work which, 
^Oen estimated in money, will be found to bo but a small 
^action of the money value of an hour's worii by a man of 
^*^nce. The difference in the effecta generated by a given 
quantity of energy on the physical and intellectual planes is 
^Ub apparent. Those who are acquainted with the laws of 
Pititual dynamics know that the work produced by a given 
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(unonnt of energy on t}ie intellectual plane is in its turn im- 
measurably leas than that produced by the same quantity <s{ 
energy acting on the plane of Bpirit, the highest principle in 
man, according to the occult doctrine, It is more unreason- 
able, therefore, to eifpoct an Adept to work with us on the ordi* 
nary plane than it would be to suggest to Sir William Thomp- 
son to turn shoe-maker. 

The value of a scientific discovery as an intellectual triumpli 
can be best estimated by a proper study of the various steps 
which have led up to it. Similarly, the excellence achieved by 
an Adept can only be appreciated, though in a very rough and 
incomplete manner no doubt, by a careful consideration of ti'. 
preliminary training. 

According to the most authoritative treatises on that occnlt 
ecienco of which the Adept is a mas'ter, verified by the ex- 
perience of'its living students, nope are admitted into theinna 
sanctuary i'or instruction nntil they reach a certain stage of 
spiritual devclojiment, characterised by the attainment of whit, 
in the Brahnumival hooks, are called the four " sadkaiias" or 
accoinptish mcnts. 

The first " accomplishment," which a neophyie must haw, 
is the right knowledge of the real and the unrenl. The obj«i 
to be attained by the help of the "Great Science," as iti' 
called, being the realisation of the true, and Adept^liip being bot 
the mark of a certain stage of this realisation, it is clear tW 
the first step to be taken ia to go in an intellectual apprdiepsio'l 
of what the truth is. But what is the truth ? It will nol 
tlie neophyte to ask the question like the jesting p: 
and refuse to wait for the answer. Had Pilate a 
question in Sanskrit he might have been answered o 
own mouth,^ for the Sanskrit word itwlf offers a c 
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natnre of truHi. In that language truth and reality bear the 

same name, and reality is definoJ to be that which is unaffected 

by time, or, in the quaint phraseolo^ of the original, remains 

"witness of the three divisions of time — the past, the present, 

and the future. The first accomplishment, therefore, consists 

in an intimate intellectual conviction of the fact that all and 

everything which a[ipears to liave an existence separate from 

Parabrdhm is merely illusion (Maya.) Hence, it is clear that 

at the present stage of the Theosoiihical movement the duty that 

lies upon the Society and all its members is to disseminate 

the knowledge of the Esoteric Doctrine, the true philosophy of 

the real and the unreal, as that alone is capable of laying the 

foundation of any progress whatever. 

The second accomplishment marks the step on the path, and 
B the permanent effect produced on the mind by the theoreti- 
(Sj knowledge, which forms the preceding accomplishment, 
"hen the neophyte has once grasped the unreal character of 
**ie objects around him, he ceases to crave for them, and is thus 
P'^pared to acquire the second accomplishment, which is a 
Perfect indilterence to the enjoyment of the fruit of one's actions, 
"otli here and hereafter. 

Exoteric students fall into a grievous error by their failure 
^ catch the true spirit of the injunction against acting under 
**ie impuke of desire. They erroneously suppose that the best 
I^^eparation for spiritual life is to forcibly repress all outward 
^Sjiression of desire, entirely losing sight of tho fact that even 
•••le most rigid abstinence from physical acts does not produce 
**lactivity on the higher planes of siiiritual or mental existence, 
*^ankaracharya, in his commentaries on the Bhagavat Gita, one 
^ the most authoritative of the Brahniinical sacred writings, 
^ya that such a conclusion is simply delusive. A hasty sup- 
t^Osition might here be made that these considerations will hayo 
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e effect of siinctioning jersistenco in evil, bat when the desire 

i III pro Yemen t is coiistantiy present in the mind, and the 

diaracter of the evil thoroughly realised, each failnre to har- 

f nionize the inwaid with the outward nature, will, bj the 

fevulsion of feeling thus produced, strengthen the determination 

|to such an extent that the evil desire will be B(>eDdiIy crushed. 

lyhis in why Eliphiis Levi so vehemently denouncea the inatitu- 

l^on of forced celibacy among the ttomish priests, The 

wrsonality of a man at any one moment is the result of all 

a previous acts, tlioughts, and emotions, the energy of which 

■wnstantly inclines the mind to act in a particular way. All 

itteinpts therefore, to cure this mental bias by repressing ita 

■expression on the outer ])lane is as hurtful as to throw back into 

:cuiation uuhealty blood, seeking a natural outlet. The 

internal desire is always forging fresh links in the chain of 

material existence, even though denied outward nianil'estation. 

I The only way to free oneself from the bonds of Karma, pro- 

iducing birth and death, is to let the stored-up energy exhaust 

(elf merely as a portion of the great cosmic energy, and not 

colour it with personality by referring it to self. Tha 

Bhagavat Gita itself speaks on this subject with no uncertain 

feound. The groat teacher Krishna reproves his pupil Arjuna 

Ebr having expresse<! a disinclination to perform the duties 

jertaining to his sphere of life. The reason is perfectly plain ; 

in reference to the great reality everything of this world is 

unreal, therefore, to renounce the duties entaded upon us by 

■ birth for something equally unreal only accentuates the 

porauce which makes the unreal appear as the real. The 

isest course, suggested by Krishna, is that Arjuna should 

Iperform all his duties unseliishly. "Thy right is only to the 

ict," says the teacher, "it ends with the performance of the 

.. and never extends to the reanlt." We must perform i 
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dntjr for its own Bnke and never allow the mind to dwell on the 

fruit of our actions, eithflr with plenanra or with pain. Puri- 
fied from the taint of fselfishnesa, the act pasaes hy lika wat«r 
OTBF the Iotu9-leaf, without wetting it. But if the act is done 
aa H meana to the attainment of a personal end, the mind 

acquires a tendency to repeat the act, and thos necoBsitatea 
further incarnations to exhnuBt that tendency. 

From the above confiideration it in abundantly clear that 
McnltiHm enjoins upon its votaries th^ necessity of an ardent 

Ki tletpleas desire for the performance of duty, the sphere of 
wiiioii is enlarged by the first accomplishment, which requires 
> thorongh recognition of the nnity of the individnal with the 
bH. It is not enough to have a sentimental perception of this 
great troth, but it must be realised in every act of life. The 
student, therefore, to begin with, must do everything in hia 
power to benefit all on the ordinary physical plane, transferring 
lu* activity, however to the higher intellectual and spiritual 
pBiiBS a« his development proceads. 

XhiB leads us to the consideration of the third accomplish- 
ment, which is the acquisition of the " sis qualifications " iu the 
order they are treated of here. The first of them is called in 
™5ikrit " Sama ; " it consists in obtaining perfect mastery 
^t the mind (the seat of emotions and desires), and in 
fotoingit to act in subordination to the intellect, which has 
™6ady been purified and strengthened in attaining the two 
degrees of development already dwelt upon. This done, the 
■"iM ig thoroughly cleansed of all evil and foolish desires. 

■liie injunction to chasten our minds before purifying our 
*<!ls might at first sight appear strange, but the practical ntility 
w the course laid down will be obvious on reflection. We 
ha™ already seen Iiow varying effects arc produced by a fi 
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typical illustration of this, given in our mystical literature, 
is the absence of resentment of wrong. When this qnalifieation 
is completely attained, tliere arises in the mind u perennial 
[ spring of cheerfuluosa, washing away e^'ory trace of solicitude 
axid care. 

Thou la acquired the qualification called Samndhana, which 
renders the student constitutionally incajable of deviating from 
t^He right path. In one sense this quali6cation is the comple- 
jnent of the third aa given above. First, all egotietical motives, 
tempting the man to travel out of his chosen jKith lose their 
told over hiio, and finally he perfects himself to such an extent 
that, at the call of duty, he can unhesitatingly engage in any 
"Worldly occupation with the certainty of retnrniDg to his habl- 
tuailife after completing hia self-imposed task. 

One other qualification is necessary to crown the neophyte's 
^orkj and that is aa implicit confidence iu his master'a power 
to teach and his own power to learn (Sraddha). The impor- 
*'*iice of this quaiilicatioa 13 liable to be misunderstood. An 
^^awerving confidence in the master is not required as a means 
**> build up a sytem of priestcraft, but for an entirely different 
•^Ason. It will perhaps be readily granted that the capacity 
'Or receiving truth is not the same in every mind. There exists 
* saturation-point for truth in the human mind, as there is one 
*Or aqueous vapour in the atmosphere. When that point is 
*^ached in any mind, fresh truth becomes to it un distinguishable 
*"Om falsehood. Tmth must by slow degrees grow in our 
■***-ildB, and a strict injunction is laid down in the Bhagvat Gita 
^S^inst "unsettling the faith of the multitude" by a too 
*^<iden revelation of esoteric knowledge. At the same time it 
^"^^st be remembered that no man can be expected to seek after 
**Hing, the reality of which is improbable j the dream-land of 
I ^1 ^ 
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an opium-eftter will never be a subject of exploration to any one 
«be, Tlie truth perceived by the higher faculties of the Adepts 
cannot be proved to one who has not developed those faculties, 
iotherwiae than by showing its consistency with known truths 
and by the assertion of those who claim to know. The sanction 
of a competent authority is a sufficient guarantee that the 
investigation will not be fruitless. But to accept any authority 
as final, and to dispense with the necessity of independent in- 
.TestigatioD is destructive of all progress. Jfothing, in fact, 
should be taken vpon blind, ■unquestioning faith. Indeed, the 
Eastern sages go so far as to say that to rely solely on th^ 
nuthority of even the Scriptures is sinful. The wisdom of tK™ 
'flouTse actually followed is almost self-evident. Reason is tl^. 
immediate perception of the fact that the eternal alone is trti*. ■ 
and reasoning is the attempt to trace the existence of a thing se 
through the scale of time ; the longer tJie period over which t-- ~*~ 
operation extends the more complete and satisfactory ia "t^ 
Teasoning considered to be. But the moment any fact of knc::*" 
ledge is realised on the plane of eternity, reason beco«r»rJ 
changed into consciousness — the son is merged in the fathexr 
the Christian mystic would say. Why then, it may be aslc:^ 
ishould confidence in the teaching of the master bearequi^^ 
■qualification at all ? The reply lies on the surface. No 
■takes the trouble to inquire about what he does not believe 
true. Such confidence in no way demands surrender of reaj 
The second part of this qualification, the confidence in »■* 

power to learn, is an indispensable basis of all endeavt>^* 
4o progress. The poet uttered a deeper truth than he was av*'^" 
of, when he sang : 

" Yes, Nelf-nKa.iement leads the way 
To viikm bonds and despot'* swuj," 
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The moment a man tlioroiighly believes himself incapable of 
realising the highest ideal he can conceive of, he becomes ao, 
lie conviction of weaknees, that apparently supports him, really 
roba him of his strength : none aspire for what they consider 
alisolutely beyond their reach. Oncultiem teaches va that 
infaiite perfection U the heritage of man. He ranat not blas- 
pheme against his innermost divine aelf, the Augoeides of the 
Greeks and the Atma of the Brahmins, by self abasement, for 
"lat would be the unpardonable sin, the sin against the Holy 
fiioat. Christian doctors have tried in vain to identify thia 
particular sin, the deadliest of ail ; its true significance lies far 
'•'yond the narrow horizon of their theology. 
The last accomplishment recjuired is an intense desire for 
■'iberation from conditioned existence and for transformation 
mto the one life (Mumukshatva.) It may bo thought at first 
^'ght that this qualification is a mero redundancy, being 
Pructically involved in the second. 

But such a supposition would be as erroneous as to conceive 
-Niirana as the annihilation of all life. The second accomplish- 
ment is absence of desire for life as a means of selfish 
enjoyment ; while the fourth is a positive and intense desire for 
& Itind of life of which none but those who have attained the 
Erst three accomplishments can form any adequate conception. 
All that need here be stated is, that the neophyte is expected 
to know the real nature of his Ego and to have a fixeil deternii- 
*iation to retain that knowledge permanently and thus get rid 
<^f tlie body, created by allowing the notion of " I " to fasten 
itself npou an illusory object. 

^e shall now pass to the consideration of the minimum 
Amount of these accomplishments indispensable to a successful 
^^Jioiy of occultism. If the desii'e fur liberation, which Wj^m 
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stitutes the last accomplislinient, is only moderately strongs — j:^ ^ 
but the second, indifference to the fruits of one's action, i^ iris 
fully developed and the ais qualifications well markod, sncees^s ,^33 
is attq,ined by the help of the Master, who moulds the futar^ — -j.g 
incarnations of the pupil and smooths hi'* path to Adeptship ^r;»). 
But if all the accamplishmenta are equally strong, A<ieptshig|^ jjp 
ia reached hy the pupil in the same incarnation. Without ih- . 
second i^nd fourth accompliahments, up to a certain estei^cn; 
however, the six qnalificatioqs "water hut the desert." I_~ 
jrecent Theosophicai puhlicationa twp classes of the Mahatmu-^ 
pupils are inentioped— accepted and probationary pupils (chelaaj>. 
'I'he first alaiss consists pf tVse who have acquired the foar 
p.cconipli'ihments pp to ^ certain poipt and ^re being practically 
trained for Adeptship in this life ; to the other class belong' 
such pupils as are qualifying themselves, uudpr the guidance of 
their masters, fpr acceptance. 

A few words may here be gaid regarding those who stadj 
occultism without aqy intention of aspiring for regular chelaship. 
It is evident that by theoretical study of the Esoteric Doctrine 
the first of the four accomplishments can be achieved ; the effect of 
this in regulating a person's next incarnation cannot be overall- 
mated. The spiritual energy thus generated will cause him to 
be bom under conditions favourable to the acquirement of tte 
qualifications and to spiritual progress in general. 

One of the greatest of India's occult teachers "aaya on tti? 
point that 3 theoretical study of the philosophy, though un^ 
companied by the requisite accomplishments, produces moi* 
merit than the performance of all the duties enjoined by the 
formalities of religion eighty times over. 



WHEN TO EXPECT SPIRITUAL HELP. 

EiXfracf from a private letter. 



"Inquire of the holy ones of the earth of the secrets they 
hold for you. The conquering of the desires of the outer 
senses ^11 give yoi; the right to do this " 

Light OH the Path, 

«( * * ♦ For all men one rnle holds good — live the purest and 
most unselfish life you possibly can— cultivate alike your mind 
and heart — detach your mind as far possible from worldly pleas- 
ures, worldly desires, worldly objects and set your heart as 
tindividedly as your strength permits on doing good to all 
living things, If you thng reach, or have in past lives by 
similar exertion?^ re^-ched, q. certain stage of spiritual awaken- 
JJaent, you will find others more advanced from whom yon will 
receive encouragement and some little help (though in the main 
®^h soul has to work out its own road) if you meet none such, 
wien you know that you have npt reached the stage at which 
such encouragement is desirable, g,nd yon have only to per- 
^vei»e in the right path, quite sure that in the inexorable 
®®qiience of cause and effect that dominates the universe, you 
^U, if not In this, at least in the next life, reach the gate way 
*hat leads to the higher life. The way may seem long -and 
'^^eary — but never despair ; it leads to the everlasting condition 
^Ud to these sooner or later according to your own exertions 
^^d deserts you will attain — as all men—not utterly destroyed 
^^ the way, and these are few (the time of trial comes later) — 
^^ likewise attain. ^* what I have said before, let me try 
give you. an illustration. I am very fond of flowers — ^to those 
^Ho h^ve worked in certain line^, their beauty and fragrance 
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have higher meanings. I receive a parcel of amaryllis bulbs, 
destined later to produce some of the loveliest and most gorge- 
ous blooms known, but when received thev look like a set of 
dry, brown scaled coarse onions, not worthy of a second 
look. Knowing however, their innate capacities, I place them 
carefully in dry earth in pots and leave them to themselves I 
do not water them for the vital principle in them is still 
dormant, and were I to try water out of season, to endeavour 
to stimulate them into premature growth, they would rot — so I 
leave them to themselves — and weeks and weeks, and some- 
times months and months pass thus and no change no progress 
discernible, though all the while in their inner tissues, action 
and reaction are preparing the way for higher development. 
But one day in one of them I discern a tiny green point pushing 
its way between the brown scaly skins that cover the sides of 
the bulb, and then I know that the period of rest is over and 
that of activity is commencing, and that I may now begin to 
water without danger very sparingly at first but, as the flower 
stem rises and the great buds begin to show out, with generous 
hands. " So it is with the soul, its inner actions and reactions 
must have triumphed over its dormancy and its spiritual aspi- 
rations must have pushed their way out of the dry earth of 
material associations into a clear air of spirituality before the 
watchers over the progress of their less advanced brethren, can 
4ar^ to water them, however sparingly with the water 
of Ufe. * * * " 

P. G. N. 
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He, whoKe siiul ia not agitated evet 
nHch can mor* great mountains, is 



by the roars of destruction, 
called a Mahatma. 



We propose in thifl article to give our readers some account 
of i movement which has attained sufficient scope to be im- 
portant, and which cannot, but interest all inquiring and active 
oinds, seeing that it concerns those subjects which from the 
i^otest past have attracted, fascinated and baffled so many 
■spiring intelligences. Through all literature there flows a 
"''Win of hints and flushes of a deeper and more precious 
■■lowledge than mankind at targe have ever made their own- 
JJi^uised by ignorance, and by superstition ; warped and 
'MBted by the media through which it has passed ; now reduced 
" a thread so slender as almost to escape the search, now 
f^'mising to broaden into a noble river ; this stream has at 
«a3t sufficed to keep alive a certain interest in its source, and 
^ fertilized here and there little spots along its banks. It 
*** been a hindrance to the investigation requisite for the 
''^^aping up of the subject that the Middle Ages interpose a 
"^ttse mass of fantastic superstition between our own timed 
^i*i the ancient sources of Occultism. The Alchemists were 
"■^t all dreamers, ua every student knows. They numbered 

■* A Review tiy Geo. F. Parsona, Editor of the " Saoramentji Raoord- 
^^on" of the Occult World hjA.P. SinneW. 



among fliein many niPn whose iovestigntions were condactedE:: 
by purely scientific methods, and who neither sought th^^ 
Elixir of Immoi'tal Life nor the Philosopher's Stone. But th^^ 
superstition of those times catalogued all that was unknowr:^ 
as miraculous, and whoever ventured beyond tho common hnr r ^^ 
had to make his account with the accusation of sorcery. Thn^M 
Boger Bacon, a true scientific inquirer, was driven to defenca^ 
himself against such charges, and to esclaim : " Because tlies. ■^' 
things are beyond your comprehension, you call them tL^ 
works of the Devil ; your canonists and theologians ablj»:x* 
them as the productions of magic, regarding them as unwortky, 
of a Christian." And the same philosopher was moved to say*, 
on hia death-bed, because of tho persecutions to which he haxlli 
been subjected; "I repent now that I have given myself »<» 
much trouble for the love of science," Tlie superstition wkicb 
thus crushed a Bacon has affected aU tho inquirers into physica-l- 
scienco of that period. Noo- Platonic and Egyptian an**, 
Arabian learning indeed had together produced a. very strange 
compoiind in European minds, and through this chaotic mass o^ 
mingled fact and fiction and transcendental metaphysics tkc' 
light of a simpler but profounder era shed its rays very diml^* 
The Baconian movement discredited all that had gone before it> 
and prejudiced the eighteenth and nineteenth conturies, no* 
only against medieval philosophy, but against all those anciea* 
schools from which Medievalism had derived tho basis of it* 

Yet it is a fact which impresses itself more and more strongly 
upon the scholar who seeks to dii'est hia mind of bias, that ll*^'. 
world's literature, philosophy, and science, owe to Asia tlrt 
germs of most that is of value in them, and must look to 
yet for tho explanation of much that is still obscure. P 
aside all consideration of the figments of the seventeenth 
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ry, the stories of the Brothers of the Rosy Cross, the audacioni 
pretence of Cagliostro and St. Germain, it remains true that 
there has been a strongly fortified record of the existence in 
Asia of a small body of men devoted to the study of occult 
science, and believed to have attained surprising results. The 
evidence for the existence of such a class of men, and for the 
reality of their powers, must be gathered from casual statements 
and narratives in many works of travel in the Orient. But 
whoever will follow up this line of inquiry will find that there 
really is a mass of testimony, as well attested as anything in 
ordinary history, aflGirming the existence in these regions of 
men who, leading the lives of recluses and ascetics, possess 
powers which, because of the ignorance of the rest of the world, 
are regarded as supernatural. It must be remembered tliat the 
East has in many respects an unbroken past. It has not under- 
gone the cataclysmal changes which during the last thousand 
• years have so altered the face of Europe. When the Roman 
Empire rose and shed its splendor over the earth, Asia alone 
refused to be metamorphosed : 

The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger worlcL 
The Roman tempest swell'd and swell'd, 
And on her head was hurled. 

The East bow*d low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 
Bhe let the legion» thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again. 

"^d her passivity and contemplative spirit have favored the 
©"owth and extension of the knowledge referred to. 

Now some four years ago one who had passed many years in 

**^© pursuit of occult science, yet who had not attained to the 

^SW brandies of that knowledge, was brought into contact 

^4 some American and European students who had «a 
22 
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themselvee that beneath all the suffocating impGdimentfi of 

medieval siiperetition and popular ignorance — behind Simon 
Magus and ApoUonius of Tyana and Albertiis Magnus and Ray- 
mond LuUy and the little anny of deluded enthusiasts who 
followed Arabian dreanis^there lies a solid substratum of fact ; 
that on the flanks of the Ilinialayits, in the Lamaseriea of Thibet 
among the Temples of Brahm, in the jungles of Hindostan, is to 
be sought and found a science which surpasses the proudest 
oxamjJes Europe can exhibit; which includes discoveries to 
which the moat important modern inventions are trivial ; which 
has learned to conquer Time and Space, to solve the impenetra- 
bility of matter, to settle the vexed question of the dimensioDB, 
to obtain a solution to the problem of the nature of Light which 
overthrows the Undulatory Theory, and to acquire, during the 
pursuit of these physical phenomena, indubitable evidence of the 
persistence of the human soul after the death of the body. And 
the desire to wrest this latter secret from Nature is an impera- 
tive necessity in the human mind. The mystery of the Universe 
is not tliat of its own creation ; it is the question of Man's 
origin and destiny. Eight centuries ago the Astronomer-Poet 
of Persia discussed it hopelessly. 

Myself when young diii engerly frequent 
Doctor and Seint, and heard great urgument 

About it and about ; but evermore 
Came out by the eame door where in I went. 

With them the seeds of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with my own hand aouglit to make it grow ; 

And this was all the Harvest that I reap'd — 
" I came like Water, and like Wind I go." 

Into this Universe, and Whi/ not knowing, 
Nor Whence like Water willy-nillj flowing ; 

And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not Wkilhfi; wiilj-nilly bJowin; 





Tliis IB the state of mental blankness to which Agnosticism 
now driving modem iitdepeDdent thinkers, aud it n-as doubt- 
in part the natural revulsion from bo comfortless a creed 
led the inquiiers of whom we are speaking to determine 
a settled and oi^anized movement for the better dissemina- 
tion of each occult truths as could be safely given to the world 
■nd lor the 0[>ening up to Western research of the vast sttn^ of 
Otiental learning by which it was hoped that the crudity and 
presnmptuousness of modern Science might perliaps be correct- 
ed at least balanced. Aod so the Tlieosophicol Society came to 
be fonnded in New York, and soon afterwards the Tery re- 
nwkable wor4t entitled " Isis Unveiled," by Madame Blavatsky, 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Society, and its real found- 
er, was published. 

•lie work referred to was in many respects vf ry remarkable. 
« contained a mass of the moat erudite arjruments And illustra- 
tions, but whije in some senses recognizing modern Spiritualism, 
w appeared to intimate that tlie supernatural esplanationa offer- 
™ iy the Spiritualists for the pbeuomena of the seance were 
6™Btally errtmeoua, and that natural forces, at present nn- 
'Mognized by the European world,, were at the bottom of much 
'■itherto ascribed to tlee operation of disembodied siririts. But 
"•6 niost interesting references in " Isis Unveiled " were to a 
'^tain Brotherhood of Occultists, alleged to reside in Asia, of 
*'*oin the most wonderful powers were predicated, and who 
*6re declared by the authoi to be capable of performing what 
^^ suparstitiona call mirades in the most offhand way. In- 
^itably tiie reference to this Brotherliood stimulated public 
'**'iosity, and when, subsequently, the headquarters of the 
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■Goflophical Society were removed to Bombay, and Miidamo 

^avatskyand Col. Olcott (the President) took up their abode 
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■•^re, and published the journal called The T/ieosopkist, expeC' 
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tstioiis began to antioipnte some great revelation. Bat it o^*^ 
jiot come, and presently some Spiritualists, who resenteJ t."* 
tone taken by Madame Blavatsky toward tlieir cherislied th^*" 
Tien, began to euggent ennpicions of the geniiineneeB of l'"^ 
statements concerning the mysterious fraternity, and to 3Ji- 
timate that possibly the liitteF plight bo after all merely s"i 
effect of her too fertile and vivid imagination. Skepticism in sh^^art 
insisted on some great denionstruti'on to prove the reality of fcJic 
revelation as of old and as of old akepticiam was refused the e"^^'- 
deuces it demanded. Madame Blavataky indeed had all alongstat ^^J 
that the Brotherhood were not seeking indorsement or recogr:»i" 
tion at the hands of the modern world ; that they did not pr- *- 
pose to put themselves forward as guides or teachers ; that th"^?)' 
had no religion or philosophy to pro]ionnd ; that they in fa. *^' 
Jiad long since become convinced of the futility of all efforts "*" 
educate the world np to their level, itnd that consequently th^^ 
had determined upon preserving the inoat rigorous silence ^^5 
regarded their more important knowledge. 

This, however, didnotoheck the ardor ofinqniping mint^^ 
which had joined the Theoaophical Society, and at last we haV'^S 
in the litle volume -which foj-ms the text for this article, a poB ^' 
tive and definite link between t)io alleged Brotheriiood c^^ 
Ocoultists and the out'iide world, The author, Mr. Sinnett, »* 
Vice-President, of the Theosophi cat Society, and tho editor c^ ^ 
one of the leading English journals in India, lie 
ripe education, extensive knowledge of the world, solid judg'-" 
nient, and undoubted integrity. And his statements ■ 
things ho has himself seen are consequently entitled to i 
fill consideration, to aay the least, He was very anxioi 
eyen impatient, to ascertain for himself the actual facts 
the Brotherhood ooneerning whom Matiame Blavatsln 
much, and to whose assistance she referred nearly a 
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important phenomena produced by herself. Indeed, she asserts 
that " Isis Unveiled " was written in large part by the Brother- 
iood, who dictated to her, or who supplied manuscript while she 
was asleep. Mr. Sinnett especially desired to be placed in 
direct communication with some members of the Brotherhood, 
and at length his desire was gratified, and part of the corres- 
pondence which ensued is contained in his book. The natural 
and BOW strongly stimulated curiosity of the author led him 
to propose the breaking of that seal of secrecy which the Mystic 
Motherhood had placed upon its proceedings ; but to all such 
snggestions the same answer was given. It was a courteous but 
^flexible refusal. As to the arguments employed on either 
^ide, it is impossible to present the pith of them better than by 
^Q-king a brief quotation of a conversation between Glyndon 
^^d Mejnour, in Bulwer's " Zanoni." 

*'But," said Glyndon, "if possessed of these great secrets, 
'vv^hy so churlish in withholding their diffusion ? Does not the 
f^alse or charlatanic science differ in this from the true and 
itidisputable — that the last communicates to the world the 
processes by which it attains its discoveries ; the first boasts 
of marvelous results, and refuses to explain the causes ? " 
** Well said, Logician of the Schools ; but think again. 

* Suppose we were to impart alf our knowledge to all mankind 

* indiscriminately, alike to the vicious and the virtuous, should 

* we be benefactors or scourges ? Imagine the tyrant, the sen-- 

* sualist, the evil and corrupted being, possessed of these 
** tremendous powers — would he not be a demon let loose on 
** earth? Grant that the same privilege be accorded also to the 
** good, and in what state would be society ? Engaged in a 
*^ Titan war — the good for ever on the defence, the bad for ever 
*' in the assault. In the present condition of the earth, evil is a 

*^ more active principle than good, and the evil would prevail. 
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" It is for these reasons that we are not only solemnly botind to 
" adiiiinistor our lore only to those who will not pervert it, lint 
" that we ploce our ordeal in tests thut purify tlie passions and 
"elevate the desires. And Nature iu this controls and assists 
"us ; for it pliLci;s luvful gniirdians iind iuaurinountalile biirricra 
" between the ambition of vice mid the heaven of the loftier 
" science." 

Sucli is the argument of Koot Hoonii Lul, the Occult Brother 
■with whom Mr. Siunett was put in coniinuniciition by Mudanio 
Blavatsky. This Brother stated that the Fraternity had con- 
sented that Madame Blavatsky should act as agent between is 
and the world whenever occasion arose for any com muni cation, 
and it had agreed to advise with her, and sometimes support 
her in the productions of sncli phenomena as were calculated 
to convince intelligent minds of the genuineness of tho science 
which it is the province of the Iheosophical Society to 
encourage tho study of, if not to interpret. Perhaps tho most 
significant statement in these letters (for though by no means 
novel, it here seems to come with authority and from first 
hands, so to speak), is the positive and emphatic dociaratton 
that the superior capacities of the adept are the consequence of 
education in natural science alone ; that there is nothing^ 
Supernatural ahout the higher occult science, but that it ^ 
pends entirely upon a profound acquaintance with the foroea 
Nature than the world at large jiossess. And Koot Hoomi )ipeaia 
at considerable length in this connection of an intponderable 
but most potent force called akas : an f^lenient or agency which 
be describes to l>e as much more subtle and potent than eleot^ 
city as the latter is than steam. This akas, which appears f 
correspond with the rril of Bulwer's " Coming Race," is availed 
of for the most surprising uses. By it the adept is enabled to 

■"•nunieate with his fellows wherever they may be, and v 
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le rapidity of thought. By it he is eiiEibled not only to project 
, .hia thought, bnt his Kfiirit, to the remotest distunceB, at will, 
^it the limitations of matter nre overcome, and volids are 
I to interpenetrnte with the iitmoBt ease. By it all the 
oonditions of matter with which we are familiar may be set at 
naught, and the htiman mind make itself independent of nearly 
all the restrictioDs which usually confine its movements and 
cartsil its powers. 

Bat the acquisition of this knowlcdfie, according to Koot 
Eooni, is scarcely to be hoped for by any European. For he 
QtJmates that the two civilizations — tliat of the East and that 
rf the West — have travelled so far in diverging paths that they 
wimot now be bronght together ; that the product of Western 
CDlture has become incapable of comprehending, much leas 
MBimilittiDg, the outcome of Eastern culture. And further, ha 
observes, that while the Brotlierhood do not close their doors 
against sincere and resolute aspirant.^, the actiuisition of Occult 
°<^ience in its highest branches demands a self-devotion, an 
*'**iidoument of earthly anibitiona and relations, an absorption 
"1*1 a persuverance in the probationary discipline, which is 
•"^rdly to be hopeil for among men of Western origin, A 
Period of probation extending to seven years confronts the 
"""tlent neophyte ; and his enrollment in the Mystic Brother- 
hood involves a reminciation of all that to tlie modem mind 
''^'^kes life worth living. It is not for their employment in self- 
Si'atification, in the promotion, of ambition, in the winning of 
^*ie world's applause, that the adept seeks to extend his powers 
■*■*■ is for the loftiest of ail uses, the absolutely unselfish eleva 
•■^on of the condition of Humanitj-. The conditions of instruc- 
''•on in Occultism therefore are hard, and such aa necessarily to 
Exclude from the ]iursuit all hot the few who can tolerate the 
probationary discipline, and who are willing to relinquish all 
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tlioughts of pleasure, self-itidulgence, rieliea, the love of woraeiij 
fume, dignities, tlio applause of their fellows. Ali this mosb 
the self-coutjiiaed s])irits aliamloii who devote theselvt 
life. 

The desiro of inquirers for some coinjilotoly conclusive denion- 
Btration of the ocenit powers of tlie Brotherhood has thus far 
not Imeu satisfied, and for reasons which Koot Hoomi lmi>Jirt«J 
to Mr. Sinnott, He says : "As for human nature in general, 
" it is the same now as it was a million years ago. Prejudice, 
" based upon selfishness, a general unwillingness to give up an 
" established order of things for new modes of life and thought 
" — and occult study rei|uire3 all tliat and inueh more — pride 
" and stubborn resistantre to truth, if it but upsets their previ- 
" ous notions of things — sueh are the clmrad tori sties of your 
" age, * * AVhat, then, would he the results of the most 
" astoundiuf; pheuomenu, supposinj; wa eonsented to havo them 
" produced? However suceeasfnl, danger would he growing pro- 
portionately with success. No choice would soon remain but 
to go on, ever creacendo, or to fall in this endless struggle with 
prejudice and ignorance, killed by your own weapons. Tost 
after teat would be required, and havo to be furnished ; every 
" " succeeding phenomenon expected to be more marvelous thah the 
■" preceding one. " * In common with many, you blame us 
** for our great secrecy. Yet we know something of human na- 
" ture, fur tlie experience of long" centuries — ay, ages, has taught 
" us. And we know that so long as science has anything to 
" learn, and a shadow of religious dogmatism lingers in the^- 
"hearts of the multitudes, the world's prejudices have to b» 
iquored step by step, not at a rush," This is at least intel— 
Jigible, and it must be admitted that Koot Hoomi is certainly 
right when he predicts the failiiro of even the most stupendous 
ihenoniena to ellect a complete conversion of mankind to tl^ 



philosophy, or rather to the oldest of all philosopiiiea rein- 
to a world Tvhich has grown ])erhapa eomewhat too 
*i(M in its own conceit. 

But it must not be supposed that though the mysterious 
Brotherhood refuse to give "signs" to a perverse and skeptical 
generation, they have altogether withheld evidence of their 
power. On the contrary, Blr. Sinnett in his book relates a 
number of very remarkable manifestations wich came under his 
wn eyes, and which unquestionably raise inquiries which 
neither modern science nor modern mental physiology are ca- 
pable of setting at rest. In nearly all these cases Madame 
Blftvatsky was the operating agent, but she always distinctly 
■"Mrfed that she waa helped by the Brotherhood. One of the 
Bitwt Tonderfiil of the phenomena described we will briefly out" 
""©- A party of sis, including Mr, Sinnett and Madame Biavat- 
"y, set out on a picnic excursion. After leaving the house 
"ey were joined by a seventh person. They did not decide 
"pon their destination until they had proceeded some distance, 
""i then went to a spot in a forest. Having unpacked their lunch 
"■e servants were preparing coffee when some one observed 
Jestingly that there were seven persons present, and only six 
''"psaud saucers, and that it would be a good opportunity for 
^ttdnine Blavatsky to show her power by creating a seventh 
•""p and saucer. The proposal, made in mere joke, was taken 
^^riously. Madame Blavatsky said that it would be difficult, 
"•^t she would try. Then " she held mental convei'safion with 
One of the Brothers, walked about a. little, marked a spot on 
the ground, and called to one of the gentlemen to bring a 
Knife to dig with. The place chosen was the edge of a little 
«Jope covered witli thick weeds and grass und stubby under- 
growth. The gentleman with the knife tore up these in the 
mi place with ;omc difficulty, as the roots were tough and 
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" closely joterlaoetl. Cutting then into the matt«<l 
" earth with the knife, and pulling away the debris 
" hands, he came at last, on the edge of something white, which 
" turned out, aa it was completely escavated, to be the required 
" cup, A correspond in j{ saucer was also found after a little 
" more digging. Both objects were in among the roots which 
" spread everywhere through the ground, so that it seemed a» 
"though the roots were growing nearest them. The cup and 
"sancer both corresponded exactly, as regards their pattern, 
" with those that had been brought to the picnic, and constitui 
" a seventh cup and saucer when brought back to where 
" were to have breakfast." 

It is scarcely necessary tosay that no adequate explanation 
thisiucideut from a skeptical standpoint has ever been givi 
Mr. Siunett witnessed several almost equally remarkable phi 
mena, one of the most convincing being the disptch of a telegri 
from Jhalum iu answer to a letter sent to Araritsur on the s 
day. In this case the preservation of the original dispatch : 
at Jhnliini, and the postmark on the letter showing when it 
delivered at Amritsnr, consitute a " case " which is literal 
invulnerable. As evidence that the powers ascribed to the 
Brotherhood are claimed iu other countries than India we are 
tpmpteil to translate a page from Lane's " Modern Egj-ptiai 
relating an occurrence closely resembling some of Mr. Sii 
experiences. " There is, or was," says Lane, " a nativ 
" ^Rypt ^^I'y highly celebrated for his performances in the 
" higher kind of that branch of magic called er-roolianee : the 
" Sheykh Ismn'eel Ahooru-oos of the town of Dasook. * * * 
" One of the most sensible of my Muslim friends in this place 
" (Cairo) informs me that ho once visited Ahoo-ru-oo8 of 
" Dasook, in company with the Slieykh El-Emeer, son of the 
" Sheykh Ei-Emter El-Kebeer, Sheykh of the sect of thi 
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" Mslikees, My friands' companions asked their host to show 

' tliem Eome proof oi' his skill iii magic ; and the latter com- 

Erjilied with their reqneat. Let coffee be served to us,' said 

i'ihs Sfaeykh El-Emeer, ' in my lather's set of fingana and 

fs, which are in Masr.' They waifeti a few minutes 

*' and then the coffee was brouglit ; and the Sheykh EI-Emeer 

** Itiokeil at the fingans and zarfa, and said that they wem 

" certainly his father's. He was nest treated with sherbet, in 

** what he declared hiniseif, satisfied were his father's kuUehs.. 

" He then wrote a letter to his father, and giving it to 

' Ahoo-ru-oos, asked him to procure an answer to it. Tlw 

magician took the letter, placed it behind a cushion of his 

' deewaa, and, a few minutes later, removing the cnshioo, 

* oltsevved to him that the letter was gone, and that another 

Was in its place. The Sheykh EUEmeer took the letter ; 

opened and read it ; and found in it, in a handwriting which 

la.e said, he could have sworn to be that of his father, a 

complete answer to what ho had written, and an account of 

the state of his family which he found ou bis return to Cairo, 

a few days later, to be perfectly true." Mr. Lane gives also 

®*^»>ie very remarkable experiences of bis own in connection 

'***'*t-Ii the art of divination, bat this story of the letter finds a 

T*a.i-allel in Mr. Sinnett's book, where^ indeed^ the ma*.'hijiery 

**■ oorrespondence between himself and Koot Hoomi forms ty 

**^ means the least singcdar feature of the narrative. 

XVe liave, however, indicated enough, concerning the book 
^** show its general scope and conclusions. If it possessea 
^fesificance for tlie world ftt iaige, that significance oonsists in, 
**-^ poaitivenesH of the ciaim advanced oa behalf of tlie Bro- 
"^^rhood of Occultism, for a certainty of tbo existence of tho 
*-*'*il. It will bo seen that the question of immortality is for 
^^aconciusivelj' demonstrated, but what these ade})!* assert as 
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their ability to project what they call the Astral Poil.ri Roj 
which is an intangible shadow of the physical body, to anj 
distance, together with the Astral Spirit, whjc^ ^nforma that 
tenuons envelope. The mystery of the process by which thin 
power ia atti^ined cannot he sa nioch as glanced ^t hpre, though 
the Indian Yogis, and especially that higher class called the 
Baj-Yogis, have practiced the mcthoiia referred to forthonsands 
of years. But the Theoaophical Society, if we rightly nflder* 
stand it, aims far less at the exploitation of Occplt Science than 
at the dissemination of those exgteric doctrines which the adepts 
of that science perceii'e to be host jidapted to secure the eleva- 
tion and happiness of inankind. Theoaophisra may indeed be 
described as a protest ag^nst AgnoBticisra. The lattei 
to be the last work of Physical Science on the modern basit. 
The former is an effort to bring Science back to that point 
on its journey at which it began to take the materialistic 
turn what has now landed it in a blank Negation. The con- 
clusion of Agnosticiam is that 

The world rolls round for ever like a mill ; 

It grinds out deatli and life and good and ill ; 

It haa uo pi(rpoae, heart or mind or will. 

While air of Space and Time's fuli river flow 
The mil! mast blindly whirl uDrestiog eo ; 
It may be wearing out, but who can know 1 

Man might Icnnw one thing were hts eight less dim ; 

That it whirls not to meet his petty whim, 

Tbat it ia quite indifferent to him. 

Nay, doea it treat him hurahly, aa he saith ? 

It grinds bini some slow years of bitter breath, 

Then grinds him back into eternal death, 

This is a dark and depressing conchision to come to, and a" 
the more so when it is believed to be the unavoidable conci 
sion of the most dispassionate and searching inquiry. Bw 
it ia possible rationally to hold that the !ast word has not 




a by modern Science; that for tbosa who reverence Truth 
else, and who have been prepared to abandon their 
brightest hopiea ratlier tlian take a Lie to their hosoina, there 
may be not only r^rieve iVom de8])aii', but renewal of hope 
if this is Bo, and if the labors of the Tlieosophical Society result 
In snch a revival of what may truly be called the higher learn- 
ing, then assuredly eien the scant and cautious revelations 
made by the occult Brotherhood will have produced the most 
beneficent results, and the new niovenient will take rank as a 
veritable Nineteenth Ceutnry Renaissance. 

And even the most inveterate skeptics, proviJed they ara 
inteiljgent skeptics, must admit that there are on record, in 
regard to Oriental countries, so many thoroughly authenticated 
acconnts of the kind montlonod by Mr, Slnnett, that it requires 
"nore credulity to deny than to accept them. As among the 
inoat striking instencee of this we may cite the story of the 
Brahmin in Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, and the account of the 
re-incarnation of the Teshoo Lama in " Turner's Embassy to 
Thitiet." These two cases are alone inexplicable on any modern 
philosophical basis, yet they are so attested tliat their truth 
cannot be questioned. And since these are but single illustra- 
"odb of a class of phenomena, the evidence in support of which 
IS really voluminons, we think it will have to be conceded that 
tnere is here a subject which the truth seeker, no matter how 
scientific his prepossession may approach without derogating 
'rom his self-respect or insulting his reason ; and which the 
**rneBt inquirer into the great problem of Life cannot venture 
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™ ignore without deliberately thrusting away that which may ^M 
I '^'^ntain the long-sought clue to the central mystery. ^M 



MAHATMAS CHELAS." 



"The door is always open to the right man who knocks, 
but the ro«d that has to be traTellad before the door it 
reachsd ii one which none but tery determined travellen 
can hope to paM," 

The Occult World. 

A Mahatma is a personage, who, by special training and edu- 
cation, has ei'olved those higher faculties and has attained that 
spiritual knowledge, which ordinay humanity will acquire after. 
I*assiug through numherleBS Eeries of re-in earn at ions during tha 
process of cosmic ei'olution, provided, of course, that they do not 
SO, in the meanwhile, agaist the purposes of Nature and thus 
t>rii]g on their own annihilation. This process of the self evo- 
I'U.tion of the Mahatma extends over a ntimber of "incarnations," 
although, comparatively speaking, they are very few. Now 
■^vliat is it that incarnates T The occult doctrine, so far as it is 
given out, shows that the first three principles die more or less 
■**T-th what is called the physical death. The fourth principle, 
*ogetiier with the lower portions of the fifth in which reside the 
^iiimal propensities, has Kama Loka for its abode, where it 
suffers the throes of disintegration in proportion to the intensity 
*>f those lower desires ; while it is the higher Manas, the pure 
**^3n, which is associated with the sixth and the seventh prin- 
*^'pies, that goes into Devachan to enjoy there eff'ects of its good 
^*riHa, and then to be reincarnated as a higher individuality, 
-'^ovv, an entity, that is passing through the occult training in 
^ Successive births, gradually has less and less (in each incar- 
nation) of that lower Manas until there arrives a time ivhen 

-PI* Read the article on Chelaa and lay Cheias in the aiijiplement to the 

■ ^"Bn . nnlU »t. July, 1888. 
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^^B its whole Hiliinas, being of an entirely elevated charai;ler, ia 

^^M ceutretl in the higher individuality, when such a person may be 

^^m said to have become a Mahatma. At the time of his physicaL 

^^P death, all the lower four principles perish without any suffering,, 

or these ara, in fact, to him like a piece of wearing apjiareU 

which he pnts on and off at will. The real Mahatina ia them 

not his physical body but that higher Manas which is insepar- 

>ab!y linked to the Atma and its vehicle (the 6th principle) n 
union effected by him in a comparatively very short period bjv 
passing through the process of self-evolution laid down by tlia 
occult Philoaopliy. When, tlierefore, people exi^esB a desire t» 

I" see a Mahatma," they really do not seem to nnderstand whaa 
it is they Rsk for. How can they, by their physical eyes, liop«< 
to see that which tmnsceodB that sight ? Is it the body a mer— 
■boll or mask — they crave or Inmt after ? And snpposing thee 
ree the body of a Mahatma, how can they know that behind tha 
mask is concealed an exalted entity? By what standard are t. 
to judge wliether the Maya before them reflects the image t 
true Mahatma or not I And who will say that the physical^ 
not a Mays? Higher things can he perceived only by a sew^ 
pertaining to tJiose higher things. And whoever tberefo-r 
wants to see the real Mahatma, must use his intelloctiia! sigt^^ 
He must so elevate hia Manas that its perception will be cIbv* 
, and all mists created by Maya imist be dispelled. His visi^::^ 
I will then be bright and he will see the Mahatmas whererer ^ 
■.may be, for being merged into the sixth and the seventh pr£- '* 
1, which are ubiquitous and omnipresent, the Mahatn-:* 
l.may be said to be everywhere. But, at the same time, just ^ 
B may be standing on a mountain top and have within c» * 
Ight the whole plain, and yet not be cognisant of any particuT- 
e or spot, because from that elevated jiosition all below 
irly identical, and as our attention may be drawn to soUOJ 
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thing which may be dissimilar to its surrouuding — so in the 
same manner, although the whole of humanity is within the 
mental vision of the Mahatmas, they cannot he expected to take 
special note of every human being, unless that being by his 
special acts draws their particular attention to himself. The 
highest interest of humanity, as a whole, is their special con- 
corn, for they have identified themselves with that universal 
soul which runs through humanity, and he who would draw 
their attention, must do so through soul which pervades every- 
where. This perception of the Manas may be called "faith" 
which should not be confounded with blind belief. "Blind faith" 
IS an expression sometimes used to indicate belief without per- 
ception or understanding ; while the true perception of the 
Manas is that enlightened belief, which is the real meaning of 
the Word "faith." This belief should at the same time be 
Ksconipanied by knowledge, i. e., experience, for " true know- 
ledge brings with it faith." Faith is the perception of the 
^naa (the fifth principle), while knowledge, in the true sense 
of the term, is the capacity of the intellect, i, e., it is spiritual 
perception. In short, the higher individuality of man, corapos- 
»1 of his higher Manas, the sixth and the seventh principles, 
should work as a unity, and then only can it obtain " divine 
^8(iom," for divine things can be sensed only by divine facul- 
''©s. Thus the desire, which should prompt one to apply for 
''^©laship, is to so far understand the operations of the Law of 
"^Osmic Evolution as will enable him to work in harmonious 
**^Cord witli Nature, instead of going against its purposes 
oagh ignorance. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE MASTERS 
AHD CHELAS. 



Tbe disciple should honor his master by rising in hia preience, 
by obeying hia orriers diligently, hy admioiatering to his 
wants cftrefully, nnd liy attending with all his heart to his 
\galairad<l Sulta. 



I 

* * * * You have no right as a body (Thoosophieal Society) 
thrnst occultism npon i^jnorant massea who knowing nothing 
ita laws and philosophy, would be but more deeply, thrown 

superstition. Let your line be a. broad one of universal 
otherhood. Work for the good am! regeneration of the world 
Fore that of your conntry and for that of your country before 
n work for self and if you work unselfishly, and help the 
nnders of the Theoaophical Society, to place the Society on a 
ni footing and increase its sphere of progress and usefulness, 
en when the hour comes we shall call you to our secret places 
r initiation into the mysteries. But you must deserve this 
r work and deeds, not words. Ton will be judged not merely 
r your desires bnt by the amount of practical good vou may 

1 to the world and to your country, and the assistance you 
lay render to the Founders. At the same time yon must keep 
P to the high standard of morality, i. e. have no sensual 
intiection with any woman not only in iei^i but even in thought 

* thought in this case is just as bad as the act itself for its 
'action upon the mind which is thus brought down from its 
!*Hitnality to the lower ground of sonsuality, abstain from 

yfeod Of drink tha t will have the effect of creating in yon 
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sensual desires but at the same time preserve a very stron^^^ 
constitution for only a strong and healthy body can have -= a 

strong and healthy soul. Free yourself from aJl worldly ties an^ _il 
expand your love for individuals into one for the whole of Hi^^^^si- 
manity, let Justice be your motto. Do al! this, do your dut^_^y 
and leave the rest to ourselves, 

* " * Once that a Theosophist would beeomn a candidate f iw — -w^ r 
either chelaship or favours, he ninst be aware of the mutuc^KiaJ 
pledge, tacitly, if not formally offered and accejited between lli^ i_ 
two parties, and, that snch a pledge is sacred. It is a bond c^^f 
seven years of probation. If during that time, notwithstandii^^ff 
the many human shortcomings and mistakes of the Candida -rfe 
(save to which it is needless to specify in print) ho remaitns 
throughout every temptation true to the chosen Master, o;- 
Masters, (in the atse of lay candidates), and as faithful to t\ie 
Society founded at their wish and under their orders, then the 
Theosophist will be initiated into — thenceforward allowed to 
communicate with his guru nnreser\-edly ; all his failings, save 
this one, as specified may be overlooked, they belong to his 
future Karma, but are left for the present, to the discretion and 
judgment of the Master. He alone has the power of judging 
whefher even during those long seven years the chela mil be 
favoured regardless of his mistakes and sins, witli occasionil 
communications with, and from the guru. 

The latter thoroughly posted as to the causes and motives 
that led the candidate into sins of omission and commission is the 
only one to judge of the advisability or inadvisability of bestow- 
ing encouragement, as he alone is entitled to it, seeing 
is himself under the inexorable law of Karma, which 
from the Zulu savage up to the highest arcliangel cai 
and that he has to assume the great responsibility of 
"reated by }iimself. 
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Thus the chief and tho only indispensable condition required 
in the candidate or chela on probation, is simply unswerving 

fitlelity to the chosen Master and his purposes. This is a con- 
dition sine qna non; not as I have said, on account of any jeal- 
oxis feeling, but simply tecanse the magnetic rapport between 
t-lie two once broken, it becomes at each time doubly difficult to 
re-eatablish it again, and that it is neither just nor fair, that the 
IWlaaters should strain their powers for those whose future course 
s«.Tid final desertion they very often can plainly foresee. Yet 
l»o» many of those, who expecting as I would call it "favours 
t*y anticipation," and being disappointed, instead of humbly 
repeating mea culpa tas the Masters with selfishness and in- 
justice. They will deliberately break the thread of connection 
'^n times in one year, and yet expect each time ia be taken 
"a«k on the old lines 1 I know of one Theosophist let him be 
^sinieless though it is hoped he will recognize himself — a quiet 
^**tel!igent young gentleman, a mystic by nature, who, in his ill 
^^*ised enthusiasm, and impatience, changed Masters and bis 
'^eas about half a dozen times in less than three years. First 
"^ offered himself, was arcepted on probation and took the vow 
'-•f chelaship; about a year lat«r, he suddenly got the idea of 
Setting married, though he had several proofs of the corporeal 
I^'^eeence of his Master, and had several favours bestowed upon 
^*ni. Projects of marriage failing, he sought " Masters " 
^*>der other climes and became an enthusiastic Rostcrucian; 
^*eii he returned to Theosophy as a Christian mystic ; then 
^l?ain sought to enliven his austerities with a wife ; then gave up 
**0 idea and turned a spiritualist. And now having applied' 
^*xce more " to be taken back as a chela " (I have his letter) 
**»d his Master remaining silent— he renounced him altogether 
*o Keek in the words of the above raanifesto^his old " Esseniao 
"taster and to test the spirits in his uame." ' * * 
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Yet to those Theosopbists, who are displeased with the Societ} 

in general, no one iias ever made to you any rash promises ^^^ ', 
least of all, has either the society or its founders ever offerei^E:;>i 
their " Masters " as a ehromopremiuin to the best behaved ^fcad. 
For years every new member has been told that he vna promis — ^s s- 
ed nothinfT, but had every thing to expect only from his ov/rzx -s^a 
personal merit. The Thisosophist is left free and untrammele<E-» =Esd 
in hie action.^. Whenever displeased — alia tentanda via est— iic»-«mo 
liarm in trying elsewhere ; unless, indeed one has ofi'ered hiui--«"^*in- 
self and is tiecided to win the Masters favors. To such especial- J -*l- 
ly I now address myself and ask, — Have you fulfilled youK -«^-Jr 
obligations and pledges ? Have you who would faiti lay all tli^ -«: 'e 
blame on the Society and the Masters — the latter the embodi— i '- 
ment of charity, tolerance, justice and universal love — have yoc*"*" 
led the life requisite, and the conditions required from one whc::^ -t* 

becomes a candidate ? Let him who feels in his heart and con *• 

science that he has never once failed seriously, never doubtei£^^^ 
hia master's wisdom, never sought other master or masters in hi^^ ^ 
impatience to become an occultist with powers ; and that he ha&=^ 
never betrayed ills Theosophical duty in thought or deed— le^*^ 
him, I say, rise and protest. He can do so fearlessly; there ias-^-* 
no penalty attached to it, and he will not even receive a ro- ~~ 
proach, let alone he escluded from the Society — the broadesti:^ 
and most liberal in its views, the most catholic of ali the societie^^^ 
known or unknown. I am afraid my invitation will remain un — -" 
answered. During the eleven years of the existence of the ^* 
Theosophical Society I have known, out of the seventy two "" 
regularly accepted clielas on probation and the hundreds 
candidates — only three who have not hitherto failed, a: 
only who had a full success. No one forces any one inti 
ship; no promises are uttered, none except the rautnip' 
^|Biween master and the would-be ohehi. Verilv, v»i 
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are called but few are chosen — or rather few who have the 
patience of going to the bitter end, if bitter we can call simple 
perseverance and singleness of purpose. And what about the 
Society, in general, outside of India. Who among the many 
thousands of members does lead the life, shall any one say be- 
cause he is a strict vegetarian — elephents and cows are that — or 
happens to lead a celibate life, after a stormy youth in the op- 
posite direction ; or because he studies the Bhagavat Gita or the 
"yoga philosophy " upside down, that he is a Theosophist ac- 
cording to the Master's hearts ? As it is not the cowl that makes 
the monk so no long hair with a poetical vacancy on the brow 
*re sufficient to make of one a faithful follower of divine wisdom, 
look around you, and behold our universal Brotherhood so 
^Jailed I The Society founded to remedy the glaring evils of 
C-hristianity, to shun bigotry and intolerance, cant and supersti- 
tou and to cultivate real universal love extending even to the 
^^inb, brute, what has it become in Europe and America in 
*«Bse eleven years of trial ? In one thing only we have succeed- 
®^ to be considered higher than our Christian Brothers, who 
^ooording to Lawrence Oliphant's graphic expression " Kill one 
*^other for Brotherhood's sake and fight as devils for the love 
^^ God." — and this is that we have made away with every 
^^gma and are now justly and wisely trying to make away 
^t;h the last vestige of even nominal authority. But in every 
^^lier respect we are as bad as they are : backbiting, slander, un- 

^siritableness, criticism, incessant war cry and ding of mutual 
'^lifcukes that Christian Hell itself might be proud of. And all 
^^B, I suppose 18 the Masters' fault. They will not help those 

^lio help others on the way of salvation and liberation from 
^^Xfishness with kicks and scandals. Truly we are an example 

^ the world, and fit companions for the holy ascetics of the 
^^owy Range ! 
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I [BE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF 
SANSCRIT. 
In Sanskrit langaage is the laQgunge of go<!H iind is tlie chiefeat 
and sweetest of all languages. 
And the whole earth was of one language and one speefli." 
"' 

tjieutenant Colonel Vans Kanneily's researches into the origin 

i affinity of principal kcguugus of Asia and Europe. 

The existence of more than 900 Sanscrit words in the Greek 

'lo, Persian, and Teutonic languages, incontestably proves 

*■* the people speaking these tonj^ues must have been at some 

™e intimately connected together ; and the poems of Homer 

[*ally prove that this intercourse must have taken place at 

pt nine hundred years before the Christian era. It cannot, 

Pever, be supposed that the Hindus received these words from 

iGreeks, Komans, Persians, or Thracians, and it must conse- 

ptly follow that the latter received them from the former, or 

I the languages of all these people, so widely separated from 

I other when they first became known to history, were deriv- 

fim one common origin. But to this last concluhiou the 

t originality of the Sanscrit forms an insurmountable ob- 

: for Sir W. Jones has with the greatest justice observed 

" the Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a 

erful structure ; more perlect than Greek, more perfect 

BLatin, and more exquisitely refined than either, yet bear- 

p both of them a strong affinity, both in the root of verbs 

k the forms of grammar, than could possibly have been 

bed by accident ; so strong, indeed, that no philologer 
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" could examine all these, without believing them to have apnxi^g 
" from common source, which, perhaps, no longer exists." ' i^ 
" is, therefore, the structure of Sanacrit which peculiarly (3-M" 
tinguishes it from other languages, and which impresses ^t* 
it a character of originality which cannot be disputed ; for it 
contains no exotic terms, and, though I have before obser*.^'^ 
that its roots arc evidently the work of grammarians, and ir^ot 
a constituent part of the language, still its words show that tl»- *y 
have been all formed solely by the people who spoke it, acco»:~d- 
ing to some well known principle.! 

It is not, however, indispensable that a language shoi» ^^ 
admit the majority of its woi-ds being decompounded a*^'' 
traced up to simpler elements, because Persian evinces that * 
very copious language may be formed without the aasistaa.*^ 
of inodifyin/i the primitive by means of suffixes ; hut, when tl^ 
whole frame and analogy of the speech of any people, as that ^ 
the Greeks and Romans, jirove beyond doubt that many of tl'S 
words exist not in their simplest state, it must be conclud^^ 
that composition had been essential to its fonuation ; an.*^ 
whenever, therefore thei^e simpler elements cannot be discover^"^ 
in the tongue itself, it necessarily follows that it is not ^^^ 
original one, but derived from some other language. It is *-^ 
this respect that Sanscrit differs so materially from Greek ac*-'* 
Latin ; for, as the labours of the Sanscrit grammarians ha*^^ 
proved, it admits of being completely analysed by merely r^^ 
ducing its compound words to certain simple elements whii::;^^'' 

* Sir W. Jone'.-. works Vol. I Page 26. 

+ It is, for instance, sufficiently evident that bkarn, that whi 
bharatii, a servant', bhitramiim, vages; bharaitiii, a master ; bhat 
bharla, & husbuid ; bharia, a, wife ; bkan>,a, burden ; bhiria, 
wages ; hhritya, tv servant ; are all cognate words n-jtb the v 
bharaii, he aupporti), maintains, or b»irs ; but oo other p«isui 
luuian would have thoii^'ht of deriving all these words from ^^^^^^_ 

Uble ^^^^^1 
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exist iu the language iteelf : but Greek and Latin aufficiently 
prove tliat this could not have been the case had the Sanscrit 
been derived from any other language ; for they contain many 
words that admit nut of analysis, and the irregularities that 
Offiur in their grammatical system evince that they have not 
been formed according to any leading and uniform principles. 
When therefore these circumstiinces are considered, it would 
swm irresistibly to follow that Sanscrit itself is that primitive 
Iwignage from which Greek, Latin, and the mother of the 
Teutonic were originally derived. 

This conclusion would be conformjible to the opinion of the 

ffiadus ; for they believe that India was the part of the world 

"irst peopled, and their sacred books contain accounts of many 

^lugrations from it in all directioas. Thev, consequently would 

"'^d no difficulty in explaining the cause which has introduced 

Sanscrit words into the lanjiuages of other people, as tbey 

^ould asci-ibe it to their having been descended from the 

■**lndus, and to thoir having preserved words of their primeval 

**1giie, although they had forgotten the ci\'il and religious 

**stitution of their progenitors. 

Mr. Halhed in the preface to his grammar of the Bengali 
^"Jguage wliich was published in 1778 says : — 

" The grand source of Indian literature, the parent of almost 
every dialect from the Persian (iulf to the China Seas, is the 
Sanskrit ; a language of the most venerable and unfathom- 
able antiquity ; which, although at present shut up in the li- 
braries of Brahmans, and appropriated solely to the records of 
tiieir religion, appears to have been current over most of the 
oriental world ; and traces of its original exteut may still be 
discovered in almost every district of Asia. I have been as- 
tonished to find the similitude of Sanscrit words with those of 
Latin and Greek ; and these not in techulcid bviA. mcVi.'^wvai— 
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"terma, which the mutation, refined arts and improved maimei 

<' might have occasionally introduced ; but ia the main groun 
" work of language, in mouoi^ylliiblea, in the names of numben 
" and the iip|>cUatioati ol' such things as would be first dii 
" criminated on the immediate dawn of civilization." 

At the opening of the Oriental Libraiy at Adyar, Decemb* 
1886, Colonel Ulcott said as follows. — Ladies and Gentlesuj 
of the three declared aims of our Society the first is. — ( 

" To form the nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood of ^ 
manity, without distinction of race, creed or colour." i 

The second. — " To promote the study of Aryan and q| 
Eastern literatures religions and sciences." , 

The first is the indispensable antecedent to the second, a«1 
latter is the logical conse[|uence of the former. It wou^ 
impracticable to bring about any friendly co-operarion by' 
learned of the several ancient faiths and races, for the stud]! 
comparative religion and archaic philosophy and science, W 
out first getting them to consent to work in mutual kiudlini 
and, on the other hand, the establishment of this fraternal spJL. 
would naturally stimulate research into the records of the 
to discover, if possible, the basis of religious thought and'C 
man aspiration. Strife comes of mutual misunderstandingii 
prejudice, as unity results from the discovery of basic tl* 
Our Society is an agency of peace and enlightenment, an 
founding this Library it ^ but carrying out its potifl 
imiversal good-will. Our last thought is to make it a lib 
godown, a food-bin for the nourishment of white anta, a foa 
bed for the sporoa of mildew and mould. We want, at 
much number of books, as books of a useful sort for our 
poses. We wish to make it a monument of ancestral leai 
but of the kind it is of most practical use to the world. "W 
Bot desire to crowd our slielvee with tons of profitless casi 
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al Speculations but to gather together the best religious, moral 
and philosophical teaching of the ancient gages. AVe aim to 
collect, also, whatever can be found in the literature of yore 
upon the laws of nature, the principles of science, the rules and 
processes of useful arts. Some Aryaphiles are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the forefathers had rummaged through the whole 
domain of human thought, had formulated all philosophical pro- 
blems, sounded all depths and scaled all heights of human 
i^»ature, and discovered most, if not all, hiddea properties of 
X>laDts and minerals and laws of vitality : we wish to know how 
Hauch of this is true. There are some so ignorant of the facta as 
*0 affirm their disbelief in the learning of the ancients, and the 
'value of the contents of the old books. To them, the dawn of 
"Uman wisdom is just breaking, and in the Western sky. Two 
*^«nturies ago — as Flammarion tells us— the Jesuits Schiller and 
-Bayers proposed to have the stars and constellations re-christen- 
^<i with Christian instead of Pagan names : the Sun was to be 
*^Ued Christ ; tlie Moon, Mary Virgin ; Saturn, Adam ; Jupiter, 
-Woses ; etc. etc. : the orbs would have shone none the less 
■^rightly and sectarianism would have been gratified I In some- 
••faing of the same spirit, some of our improved Aryans seem 
**iaposed to obliterate the good old orbs of knowledge and set 
**P new ones — putting out Vyasa, Manu, Kapila and Patanjaii 
'he AryaJi luminaries, and lighting up Comte, Haeckol, Huxley 
spencer and Mill. It would not be so reprehensible if they 
^ould be content to see all great and shining lights. 

" admitted to that equal sky." 

\!e are all for progress and reform, no doubt, but it is yet to 
"6 proved that it is a good plan to throw away a valuable patri- 
"lony to clutch at a foreign legacy. For my part, I cannot 
«e|p thinking that if our clever graduates knew as much about 
*^anskrit, Zend and Pali literature a.s they do of English, t\ia 
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Bishis woald have more, and modern biologists le^s, revoreiice. 
Upon that impression, at any rate, tins Adyar Library is being 
founded. 

With the combined labour of Eastern and Western scholars, 
we hope to bring to lij;ht and publish much valuable knowledge 
now stored away in the ancient languages, or, if rendered into 
Asiatic vernaculars, still beyond the reach of the thousands of 
earneat students who are only famiiiar with the Greek and 
Latin classics and their European derivative tongues. Thoro is 
a widespread conviction that many excellent secrets of chemis- 
try, metallurgy, medicine, industrial arts, meteorology, agricul- 
ture, animal breeding and training, architecture, engineering, 
tetany, mineralogy, astrology, etc., known to former genera- 
tions, have been forgotten, but may be recovered from literary 
remains. Some go so far as to afBrm that the old sages had m 
comprehensive knowledge of the law of human development 
based npou experimental research. I confess that I am one o« 
such, and that I am more and more persuaded that the outcom.. 
of modern biological research will be the verification of th j 
Secret, or Esoteric, Philosophy. This firm conviction has madJ 
me so anxious to begin, as soon as possible, whiie we are i J 
health and strength, the gathering together of the presets 
Library, and it shall not be my fault if it does not achieve i" - 
object within tho life-time of the majority of the present and> 
). If the ancient books are as valuable as some allege, tiM 
sooner wo prove it the better ; if they are not, we cannot di: 
cover the fact too speedily. That intellectual marvel of or- 
times, Sir William Jones, had a better opinion of the merit 
Sanskrit literature than our improved Aryans, it would appet^ 
"1 can venture to affirm," says he, in hie discourse before t^ 
Asiatic Society, delivered at Calcutta, February 20th, 1794- — 
■' I can venture to affirm, withont meaning to pluck a leaf frM 
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rer-foding laurels of oar immortal Newton, that the 

of hia theology, and part of his philosodhy, may be found 
IB the Vedaa, and even in tho works of the Sufis. The most 
*u6ife ^irit, which he suspected to pervade natural bodies, and 
lying concealed in them, to cause uttraction and repulsion ; the 
emission, reflection, and refraction of light ; eleutricty, calefac- 
tion, sensation, and muscular motion ; is described by the 
Hindus aa s-fiflh element, endued with those very powers ; and 
the Vedas abound with allusions to a force universally attractive, 
which they chiefly ascribe to the Sou, thence called Adity, or 
the Attraotor." Of Sri Sankaras, commentary upon the Ved- 
anta, he says that "it is uot possible to speak with too much 
applause of BO excellent a work ; and I am confident in asserting 
that, until an accurate translation of it sbaU appear in some 
Enropcau language, the general history of philosophy must 
l*eHiain incomplete:" and he further affirms that " one correct 
Version of any celebrated Hindu book would be of greater value 
than all the dissertations or essays that couid he composed on 
the same subject." An entire Upanishad is devoted to a de- 
scription of the internal parts of the body, an enumeration of 
tfae nerves, veins and arteries ; a description of the heart, spleen 
'J-nd liver, and of pre-natal development of the embryo. If yon 
Will consult the most recent medical authorities, you will find 
the very remarkable fact,— one recently brought to my notice 
•^y a medical member of our Society — that the course of the 
*i*»A«»i«a, or spinal tube, which accordingly to the Aryan book, 
■^onecta the various chahrams, or psychic evolutionary centres 
*>* the human body, can be traced i'rom the brain to the on 
**'Wi/« ; in fact, my friend has kindly shown me a section o' 
^t under a strong lens. Who knows, then, what strange 
biological and psychical discoveries may be waiting to crown 
••hi intelligent researches of the modci-u anatomist and phy- 
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siologist who h not aijove consulting the Aryan test hnnk ^= 
There are not in any language (save the ancient Hebrew)/' sa 
Sir William Jones, "more pious and suhliine addresses to t^^^l 
Being of hoings, more splendid enumerations of his attrihiit f i 

or more beautiful descriptions of his visible works, than "^E_ 
Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit." But the theme is inexliauM^ =^ 
tiWe, and I must resist the temptation to collate the mnmzm._y 
accessible testimonies of some of the greatest scholar of our ot^^zi 
time to the richness, value and interest of the ancient books <j/ 
Asia. In Europe and America these profound students nrxjA 
thinkers are working patiently, in sympathetic collaborati «3n 
with colleagues, Asiatic and European, in India, Ceylof, 
Burma, Japan, China, Egypt, Assyria and other Eastern cocm^ti- 
tries. Wo are honoured this evening with the presence of 
some of these public benefactors, and I wonld that to th^sir 
more practised hands had been confided the duty I am n^3* 
officially performing. It will be for the learned gentlen*-*'' 
(Pandit Bhashya Charyar) who is to follow me to express ^ 
the Sanskrit language the interest felt by all the promoters "t 
the Adyar Library in the success of the work to which they »-Je 
devoting their time and talent. 

You will observe. Ladies and Gentlemen, from what p»^^ 
cedes, that the Library wo are now founding is neither me»-*'' 
to be a mere repository of books, nor a training school f ^f 
human parrots who, like some modern pandits mechanically' 
learn their thousands of verses and lacs of lines T,nthont bei**^ 
able to explain, or perhaps even understand, the meaning ; I**"" 
an agency to promote the particular interests of some one feit* 
or sectarian suh-division of the saraa ; nor an agoncy to p^<^ 
mote the particular interests of some one faith or secta"-"" sot* 
division of the same ; nor us a vehicle for the vain <? 
Jiterary proficiency. Its object is to help to revive 
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titsratiire ; to re-establish the dignity of the tme pandit, mobed, 
bhikshn and inanlvi ; to win the regard of educated men, 
especially that of the rising generation, for the sages of old, 
tasir tettchiugB, their wisdom, their noble example ; to assist, 
M far SB may be, in bringing about a more intimate relation, a 
better mutual appreciation, between the literarj' workers of the 
two iiBmispheres. Our means are small, but sincere motive 
■id patieut industry may offset that in time, and we trust to 
neserve public coDfidence. As an example of one branch of 
'te work we have mapped out for ourseives, I beg to ask your 
present acceptance of copies of a catechetical synthesis of that 
branch of Hindn religious philosophy known as the Dwaita 
■foctrine of Sri Madhacharya, The compiler, our learned and 
respected townsmsn M. R. Ry. P. Sreenivaa Row, intends to 
'oUow this up with similar works upon the other twu great 
religjfmg schools of the Vishishthdwaita and Adwaita, founded 
respectively by Sri Ramannja Acharya and Sri Sankaracbarya 
-■-he Buddhist Catechism — of copies of which, in the name of 
^^8. Ilangakoon, a worthy Buddhist lady of Ceylon, I ask your 
"^^eptance — will be succeeded, as my time shall permit, by 
^■techisms of the Zoroastrian and Mohammedan faiths, written 
**tt> the stand-points of followers of those religions re- 
spectively. 

1 rhink the Theosophical Society is now somewhat fulfilling 
**e functions of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta which rendered 
**cli great service to the conntry in the olden days, and that 
**^ journal of the Theosophical Society, known as the Theoto- 
***^ielj than which there is no journal more interesting that I 
*now of, has taken the place partly of the old Asiatic Research- 
*• issued by the Asiatic Society in Bengal. The old genera- 
'"Jii of Anglo-Indians felt a greater regard for the Hindus than 
^he present one do, — and why ? B*(ause many of them made 
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onr Shaslrat their special atudv. Who conld be more pow^^^^i^ 
ful friends of the Hindus in the past than Sir William Jon^ «•*( 
Professor Horace Hayiiian William Wilson, Mr. Hfnry CoKIT 2e- 

brooke, Sir Thomas Strange, the Rev. Mr, Ward, M. Burnc JMvf 

and others of that glorious hand ? Who now can be greafc- -jter 
friend of theirs than Professor Max Muller, some of whose ^ re- 
markable papers on India have lately appeared in the Contetnp^^^- 

rai-y Revieu-? It is a well-known fact that every Europ e j an 

who has taken to the stndy of the Sanskrit language, and to tzr^llie 
reeearch of our ancient literature and science has invar iat^BtJ;- 
turned a friend of the Hindus. The want of sympathy be tw o -^e n 
the Europeans and Natives arises chiefly from a want of pro^^ier 
knowledge and understanding of each other. 

With English education in full swing, to the utter neglects of 
Oriental studies, we are fast losing onr nationality, and getti.3g , 
Europeanized to such an alarming extent that it vrill be xo I 
wonder if in the course of a few years more, the Natives of 
India become a race of dark Englishmen altogether. The tido of 
denationalisation is running its irresistible course. Our natio*3»l 
literature and science are fast dying out. Happily for the cot»^" 
try, Theosophy has stepped in to rescue them from decay !»*" 
oblivion, and to unfold to us the valuable treasures of Indi*° 
antiquity, hidden in our sacred books. We have had enough "' 
English education. Its results have been tried now for a liti*'* 
less than half a century; and by a strange coincidence of c? *^' 
cumstances an Education Commission is now sitting to enqu »" 
into these results. This Commission would do well to look ic* ^ 
the records of the old Council of Education in Bengal, and sear"*^ 
for the Minutes which were written by the two p 
Calcutta then fighting with each other, one known, as 
ists, headed by Professor Horace Hayman Will 
ihe other known as Anglieisw, headed by Mr. T. B. 
laftfriiards Lord Macaulay). The words of Prof 
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uttered in 1839, I believe, aa to the danger of a purely English 
«la«ation in this country have come to be prophetic. I ara 
glad that i» the Punjab University, Oriental studies have heea 
•dopted along with Eiiglish studies — thanks to the influence of I 
*W great Orientalist Dr. Leitner of Lahore. The Punjab has 
l>een thus happily saved. Neither in England nor in Ainei'icti 
Ufl the classical languages of the West neglected at nil. But it ia 
■trange that here in India alone where we have the best of all ' 
Olamical languages, a different course is obsMved. What 1 wish 
*o Me is that from the very date of a Hindhu boy's adiniasion to 
'•ohool, a Sanski'it primer should be placed in his hands along 
■"ith an English primer, so that as he advances in years, and 
tnakea progress in his Sanskrit and English studies, he may 
Compare the ancient Indian literature and philosophy with the 
^^0(Jern English literature and philosophy. In that case, tlio 
ovil of denationalisation will he stopped. Oriental atndiei are 
essentially necessary to keep up our national spirit, and to pro- 
duce in uB a large and more abiding love of our country. Pa- 
'•'^lotisni lias become a Hp patriotism in India, because, as I be- 
lieve, of the shameful neglect of the study of our own Skaati-at. 
■^ Bindu has no more idea of bis own sacred books than the 
***aii in the moon. The Theosophical Society strongly re- 
***^mmend3 the study of these books. It advocates the estabiish- 
**ient of Sanskrit schools and colleges throughout the length, 
**id breadth of this land. 

The educational Policy in India has been a mistaken one 
**'oiii the beginning. I am afraid it has in the long run done 
"***Ore harm than good. Through the action of a purely English 
^'i'ucation, we have lost our respect for onr ancestors, we have 
'-'St faith in our own religion without getting something bettor 
^U substitution, we have contracted more vices than tha 
"^'irtues of Englishmen, we have got merely an exterjial polish 
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while we are rotten within, we have developed more oar phj- 
ca! than oi:r spiritual nature; and mani- other evila Late b^^ 
brought in, ishicli would not have come into existenee at all^^ 
Western edncation had gone hand in hand with Eastern edn-^c: 
tion. To be brief, our nationality and spiritnalitT, the t ~^i 
most important elements which contributed so much to ' 
glory of ancient ludia have departed. I hope the resnlt of t^^Mne 
labors of the present Education Commission will materiu-T ij 
change the policy, hitherto followed in regard to public edu.*:^^- 
tion in India. Nothing in fluencea the character of a natit>3i 
more than the education that is imparted to them, and the pir^- 
Bent Government of India could not have directed its attention 
to a much larger question than the educational one, after tt»« 
fair trial given to a purely English education for such a loDg 
period. Besides, our people now need more an industrial a.D'^ 
agricultural education than a purely literary education, to sa"*^* 
them from proverty and to lessen the growing discontent amoo^ 
thein. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not condemn Engli^** 
education in toto. What I do condemn is an exclusive Englis*" 
education, leaving out national education in the cold. It mo** 
not be thought that I want to convert the distant past into tb^ 
immediate future of our country. Such a thing would 
very night of absurdity. What I wish to impress upo 
countrymen is to catch our national spirit from study 
. past and to be guided by its light in our future 
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THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 



" "Th* MtenH th&t deals with thiagi that trauBcend Beninal 
* perception and are generally little known. It deals especially 
"with effacts that cannot be explained by the universally 
"known lawi of Nature hut whoso causes are still a mjetetj 
"to Chosa who have cot penetrated deep enough int« tha 
" «ecreta of Natura to understand them correctly. What may 
" be occult to one person may be fully oomprehenBihle to 
"another. The more the apiritiiality and intelligence of man 
" grows and the more it hecomes free of the attractions of 
"vnae, the more will hia perceptive power grow and 
" expand, and the less will the pro<:es3e« of Nature appear 
" oocnlt to him." — Paraceliu*. 

To use a Sanskrit aphorism, truth is certainly a jewel that 
4ioei not go about in quest of an owner, but, to possess it, one 
maat find it out. The same sectarian narrowness and blind 
prejadice that deafened the ears of Pilate against truth, ii 
*iiarkediy noticeable in this boastful nineteenth century of in- 
tellectual scientists and philosophers, "When I say that the 
ooean of Indian philosophy bears full many a gem of invaluabJe 
'^nth, I do not mean to impose upon any one's credulity. I 
''lean only to urge upon such of my countrymen as have 
■ deceived fair education in Western science and philosophy, the 
'^ocessity and desirability of making a bold and patient inves- 
"gation. The occult sciences of India are the monuments of 
I ''^r ancient greatness. Mere idle fancy or morbid imagination 
"**i not lead onr sages to write about transinundane forces and 
'tieir actious ; the hidden properties of herbs and minerals ; the 
'lo, moon and stars, and their population ; the elements of fire, 
, **'■ and ether, and their inhabitants; the hidden powers of man 
*^d his destiny &c. &c. Our sages were matter of fact people, 
'^^Ontless investigators of truth and matchless martyrs at its 
*'tar. Whoever in other coantries, foregoing physical enjoy- 
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iiieiits, pleasures and comfortB, tore off every conueetiou v^r- ji 
the world aud, subjecting himself to every privation, ia.csSi 3 
every danger, barying himself in woods and mountain ca."v^ 
who ever I repeat, investigated truth for its own sake ? "i^e 
such was and is the Indian Yogi, 

Those who do not admit the occult acienees, Binoothly aiad 
very gravely say whenever the subject is brought to their 
notice that such things have been exploded long ago. Bu^ 
when the position of these "exploders" is closely viewed, H 
would appear that they are neither acquainted with the record- 
ed evidence nor have they investigated the matter themselve« 
The sum and substance of their objections is a petitio principii,^ — 
tliey only assert that such a thing is impossible. I humblj asJi 
of my countrymen to read the evidence of many hundreds oi 
Yogis, in all jiarts of India, professing almost diametritally 
opposite foi;m8 of religion. The witnesses being numeroa»j 
their character unimpeachable and the facts not physically o^ 
mathematically impossible, no one is entitled to dispose of tb* 
matter in a summary way. To impress ou the minds of my 
readers an idea, a very faint one though, of what the occnl* 
sciences are, I beg in the first place to promise that they coa" 
tain nothing in them that may be considered supernaturjl- 
On the other hand all the occult sciences are based upon natu- 
ral laws and forces and are the result of investigation an<» 
experiment. The end and aim of these sciences is to diBcora*" 
and develop certain powers in man, which, for want of propel 
culture, lie dormant and useless, but which, if properly broup»* 
to action, can. truly give him the name of "the 
creation." 

The investigations of the Indian ascetics and those 
Baron Von Reichenhach and Barou du Potet woul<? 
tijrfu^hout the universe certain very subtle forces 
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'which harmoniously bind in one eternal ohain the vegetable, 
ttiineral and animal kingdoms of this earth with each other 
MAd with all the worlda and systems besides ; and that man, 
realizing these forces in him, can put himself en rapport with 
objects and beings other than himself. 

Every man, as every other animal or object, possesses a 
certain amount of this influence which can be iucreaeed or 
decreased by certain objective means, just as muscular force, 
'Vitality &c. are capable of augmentation or diminutiun by 
zaechanical or medicinal means or otherwise. Vegetable.^, mine- 
rals and animals are the auxiliaries which must be judiciously 
Utilized for the purpose of augmenting or decreasing these in- 
fluences in man. The action of crystals and precious stones is 
Tvell known ; but the Yogis mention various herbs and animals 
"which in various ways confer various powers on man for work- 
ing wonderful things. There are certain herbs which are said 
to possess the power of attracting persons or animals towards 
tKose who use them, just as magnetic attraction serves to draw 
tKe subject involuntarily towards the operators. Then there are 
others which by their antipathies repel objects from one an- 
other. The subjective influence of the most powerful mystic 
may help him to live unmolested in jungles and caves, but there 
*re certain herbs and roots which can help the less powerful 
against ferocious lions and tigers, nay, they may live on friend- 
ly terms with these animals. Fascination of man or any other 
animal, cataleptic rigidity of the body, temporary depriva- 
'^ion of any mental faculty &c. &c. are said to be feasible by the 
judicious use of certain herbs, or bones, hair &c. of some 
animals. There are certain chemical preparations by which the 
opirit of every plant may be produced, which will represent the 
hwb from which it is extracted. As this is very extraordinary 
give its process in extenso from Mr. Sibily's work. "Take 
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uny whole herb or flower with ita roots, make it very clean, ane 
bruise it in a atone mortar quite small ; then put it into a glasi 
veseel hermetically sealed ; but be sure the veseel be two parti 
in three empty. Then place it for putrefaction in a gentle heal 
in balneo, not more than blood warm, for six months, by whicl; 
it will be ail resolved into water. Take this water and pour ii 
into a plass retort, and place a receiver thereunto, the joints o: 
■which must be well closed ; distil it in a sand heat until then 
come forth water and oil : and in the upper part of the vesea 
will hang a volatile salt. Separate the oil from the water, anc 
keep it by itself, but with the water purify the volatile salt bj 
dissolving, filtering, and coagulating. When the salt is thus 
purified, imbibe with it the said oil, until it is well combinedj 
Then digest them well to-gether for a month in a vessel hermw 
tically sealed, and fay this means will be obtained a moat aubc 
tile essence, which being held over a gentle heat of a candla 
the spirit will fly up into the glass where it is confined, an- 
represent the perfect idea or similitude of that vegetable whera 
of it is the essence; and in this manner will that thin subatanc* 
irhich is like impalpable ashes or salt, send forth from tic 
bottom of the glass the manifest form of whatever herb 
is the menstruum, in perfect vegetation, growing by titt 
and little, and putting on bo fully the form of stalks, leav^ 
and flowers in full and perfect appearance that any one wou^ 

I believe the same to be natural and corporeal ; though at tt; 
same time it is nothing more than the spiritual idea endued wi"" 
spiritual essence. This shadowed figure, asisoon as the ves* 
is taken from the heat or candle, returns to its caput mortuuK 
or ashes again, and vanishes away like an apparition, bocomiK^ 
a chaos or confused matter." 
The transferring of diseases from one subject to another ■'. 
mean.s of herbs and roots i)8 another very striking instancej 
I ' 
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nov die same imponderable agent, variously styled as odyle, 
mesmerism, Akaslia &c,, works potentially in every man as well 
«is in every object in the world binding all of them as if in one 
chain* 

But space will not permit me to recount the almost innumer- 
able means of rendering herbs and lower animals subservient to 
Our purpose. The curious reader is referred to the Tantrik 
works in Sanskrit and to the English works of Mr. Sebly, Dr* 
IDee. <&c. 

Then the higher branches of the occult sciences treat of the 
forces, influences or powers that make up the subject "man," the 
ineans of their development and the uses that may be made of 
them* The science of mesmerism in all its branches has thrown 
tt flood of light on Indian occultism, which may now be read 
and intelligently understood by any average reader who has but 
a slight knowledge of mesmerism. But Western mesmerism is 
yet in its infancy ; and it is hoped that with the help of Indian 
o.ccultism it will fast gain the position which other sciences now 
occupy. There i«, however, one great distinction between Indian 
'Occultism and European mesmerism ; viz., that while the latter 
depends upon secondary sources ( subjects mesmerised ) for the 
discovery of its truths, the former only treats of self mesmerisa- 
*ion. In the one case the operator has to rely upon the evidence 
of his patient, but in the other the self-mesmerised philosopher 
observes phenomena by the aid of himself alone, in an ordinary 
^Conscious state. 

BABU BARADA KANTA MAJUMDAR. 
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MUSING ON THE TRUE THEOSOPHIST'S 
PATH- 



Man, what thou art is bidden from th;eelf, 

Knowest not that morning, mid-daf, and the tv« 

Are e11 within Thee ! The ninth heaven art Thou, 

And from the sphere into the roar of time 

Didat fall ere while, Thou art the bniah tint painted 

The huei of all the world— the light of life 

That ranged Its glory in the nothingneaa. 

Joy ! Joy 1 I triumph now ; no more I know 

Myself as simply me. I bum with love. 

The centre is within me, and its wonder 

Lies aa a circle everywhere about me, 

Joy t Joy ! No mortal thought can fathom me, 

I am tie merchant and the pearl at once. 

Lo ! time and space lay crouching at my feet. 

Joy ! Joy ! When I will reve! in the raptors, 

I plunge into myself, and all things know. 

Faridu'd-din Shakrgai^. 
' The way of inward peace is in all thingB to conform to tlio 
pleasure and disposition of the Divine Will. Snch as would 
■'sva all things succeed and oomo to pass according to their own 
"^,3n not come to know this way ; and therefore lead a harsh 
"•'i bitter life ; always resilosB and ont of humor, withont tread- 
"6 the way of peace, '" 

Know then, Oh Man, that he who seeks the hidden way, can 
""^J find it through the door of life. In the hearts of all, at 
°1ie time, there arises the desire for knowledge. He who 
''"iiiahia Jesire will be fulfilled, as the little bird in the nest, 
*«ohas only to open his mouth to be fed will very truly be dis- 
appointed. 

a all uature we can find no instance where effort of some 
'ind is not required . "We find there is a natnral result from 
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each effort. He who would live the life or find wisdom 
only do so by continued effort. If one becomes a student, a 
learns to look partially within the veil, or has found within 
own being something that is greater than his outer self it gi" 
no authority for one to sit down in idleness or fence himself 
from contact with the world. Because one sees the gleam of 
light ahead he cannot say to his fellow " I am holier than tli^^«* 
or draw the mantle of seclusion around himself. 

The soul develops like the flower, in God's sunlight, a,xid 
unconsciously to the soil in which it grows. Shut out the li^lt 
and the soil grows pale and sickly. Each and every one is liere 
for a good and wise reason. If we find partially the why "^e 
are here, then is here the more reason that we should by intel- 
ligent contact with life, seek in it the farther elucidation of tie 
problem. It is not the study of ourselves so much, a» tie 
thought for others that opens this door. The events of life and 
their causes lead to knowledge. They must be studied wJh^n 
they are manifested in daily life. 

There is no idleness for the Mystic, He finds his daily H^^ 
among the roughest and hardest of the labors and trials of tt* 
world perhaps, but goes his way with smiling face and joy * '^ 
heart, nor grows too sensitive for association with his felled 
nor so extremely spiritual as to forget that some other body 
perhaps hungering for food. 

It was said by one who pretended to teach the myster 
" It is needful that I have a pleasant location and beauti 
surroundings." He who is a true Theosophist will wait 
nothing of the sort, either before teaching or what is first n 
f ul, learning. It would perhaps, be agreeable, but if the D 
Inspiration comes only under those conditions, then indf 
the Divine afar from the most of us. He only can be a 
' ^^ teach how to a^ipTo^icJcv ^Jckfc ^^'^^ who for/ 
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own surroun lings, strives to beautify and illumine those 
f others. The effort must be for the good of others, not the 
■ratifying of our own senses, or love for the agreeable or 
ileasant. 

Oiving thought to self will most truly prevent and overthrow 
rour aims and objects, particularly when directed toward the 

>CCTllt. 

Again there arises the thought "I am a student, a holder of 

a portion of the mystic lore." Insidiously there steals in the 

tliought "Behold I am a little more than other men who 

tave not penetrated so far." Know then Oh, man, that you 

are not as great even as they. He who thinks he is wise is the 

mose ignorant of men, and he who begins to believe he is wise 

is in greater danger than any other man who lives. 

You think. Oh man, that because you have obtained a por- 
tion of occult knowledge, that it entitles you to withdraw from 
contact with the rest of mankind. It is not so. If you have 
obtained true knowledge it forces you to meet all men not only 
half way, but more than that to seek them. It urges you not 
^ retire but, seeking contact, to plunge into the misery and 
sorrow of the world, and with your cheering word if you have 
T^o more (the Mystic has little else) strive to lighten the burden 
wr some struggling soul. 

*ou dream of fame. We know no such thing as fame. He 
^ho seeks the upward path finds that all is truth; that evil is 
the good gone astray. Why should we ask for fame ? It is 
^% the commendation of those we strive to help. 

Desire neither notice, fame nor wealth. Unknown you are 
^ retirement. Being fameless you are undisturbed in your 
seclusion, and can walk the broad face of the earth fulfilling 
your duty, as commanded, unrecogmz;ed. 
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If the duty grows hard, or yon faint by the way, be nc 
discouraged, fearful or weary of the world. Kemember tb 
" Thou may'st look for silence in tumult, solitude in compan; 
light in darkness, forgetfulness in pleasures, vigor in despoi 
dency, courage in fear, resistance in temptation, peace in wi 
and quiet in tribulation, 

American Mystic, 



KNOW THYSELF. 



" Who art thou, Whence haat thou come, aud Whither an 
thou bound. If thou faileat to find this out thou wilt 
have to go the roimda till eternity."— So myr Naval. 

The ancient maxim "know thy-solf" is written, say "Thoie 
***! Know," above the portnl through which the higher 
'^ystBries are to be reached ; self-knowledge, they tell us, leads 
'■** "aniversal knowledge, and its complete attainment will guids 
^^ to the perfect truth. But when we have grasped the idea of 
'■*>© correspondence existing between the microcosm and the 
*Kiacrocoam, — when we have attained an intellectnal perception 
**^ the theory that man, the little world, is a synthesis of the 
Sreat world, there still remains the difficulty of finding ont how 
^© are to discover any thing practical abont the details of thia 
'^ysterions relationship between ourselves and the universa, 
-■^li ow thy self ! but bow ? Look into your own soul ! but where ? 
Xo thosr of us who have already fcund the way, the trnth, and 
^*o life, this paper is not addressed, but there are others who are 
*"*13 asking themselves " Where are we to begin ?" And to them 
** 18 hoped that this humble attempt of a beginner to exchangA 
^•Oas with other beginners may be of service. 

^o every trne man there comes at some period of his life, 
^^Oner or later, a moment when, as it ha;; been said, "bo finds 
'^'niself. 

Xi IB a revelation that comes for the most part amid the tem- 
^**t of some crushing sorrow, when the deep waters of afflio- 
^<ii» seem to rise above our heads and threaten to drown ui 
utterly. At such times, even in the midst of the storm, there 
Sfoia the guiding light ivithin. a Etill small 
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voice which, in accents low, thougli firm and clear, Beems to 
say: — "Thou also art a man;" thou art a man with the human 
privilege of fighting against obstacles and overcoming, odb 
whose destiny it is to become perfect through suffering, conijaer- 
or in the bitter strife waged against thelower nature. As h^ 
fire alone the precious metal can be refined, so only through ii* 
fire of pain can that perfect thing, a real man, be created, aoi' 
another unit added to the great army of glorified humanity.' 
This finding of the self is as it were a great initiation and liks 
every other initiation it carries its trial with it. Only to the strong 
is given the word of power ; in their hands it is a mighty instnf 
ment for good, but in the hands of the weak it is an nncontrolt- 
able engine of destruction whose blind force recoils upon it* 
possessor, striking him to the earth wiih the bolts he wasniuSU*' 
to wield. At that supreme moment the man has to choose betwwl 
the good and the evil ; having found himself, he must either ba 
himself, resisting, if need be, a world in arms ; or he must oneJ 
more submit to the chains of circumstance, falling into the old. 
groove, whence escape will hence-forth be infinitely harder tO' 
compass, if indeed another opportunity should ever occur. 

There are two other revelations that come to a man from with!* 
cnbldJen and unexpected, suddenly illuminating the inmost 
recesses of his soul. 

There are moments in all our lives when we are penetratel 
with a strange sense of our own infinite power and capacity— 
when we feel as if all things were possible to us ; that the oM 
thing wanting is the ivUl to be and to do. The scene before our 
eyes — the scene of our Hfes drama with all its familia 
riea, its canvas back-ground covered with the picturt 
the past — the busy actors of the present in front — is 
Jit np by a sudden rush of magic brightness o 
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thfl one haipLcl endowed with certain natural gifts and capacities ; 
. his weapons in the fight, on the otlier, limited and enchained by 
tl\e circumstances amid which his Karma has placed him. But 
leaving aside the doctjrine of Karma, let us confine ourselves to 
a. study of man as wo tnow him, the ordinary indiviual we 
daily meet, and w'ith whom we claim kindred on the grounds 
of .common humani.ty. We hav.e already pointed out the goal 
to which h^ niay, and therefore ought to aspire, though so few 
paj any real heed to it. Ho starts with his capacities 
and circumstances ; he has to use the one and mould the 
other ; the capacities must be develo})ed, trained to utmost 
perfectioji. They are the tools with which lie has to 
^ork, and the more perfect they are, the better will be 
the quality of the work produced. The circumstances are 
fee also as limits within which the Avork is to be ac- 
complished, but .although in appeamnce they are fixed with 
a fatal flexibility, they are not so in reality. In this uni- 
. verse of evolution nothing is fixed, but the guiding prin- 
ciples by which all things work — ideas that rule the world. 
All things else are but the manifestations, not only liable to change 
*nd transforniation butof their very nature fluid ic and by no 
nieaus to be mistaken for solids, though their appearance is such 
^ to deceive the superficial beholder into endowing them with 
^^niutable forn^s. These circumstances are rather to be thought 
®* as so many currents which may be either directed into fresh 
channels or whose force we niav use to aid our desifyns, Foolish 
^'^deed it is to attempt to stem the swollen torrent, but the w^ise 
^an is he who diverts its current as to save property from 
destruction, who uses its force as a source of productive power 
*^d its waters to irrigate his fields. 

But then comes the question as to how all this is to be effect- 



ed. How is man to know that this is hia duty ? What gui<3e 
has he to steer hia course by 7 Whence is he to obtain the initial 
impulse to start him on the road I The answer to all theee 
questions lies in the fact, that in aud through every man the one 
Ufe is ever ceaselessly working, ever urging him forward axxd 
ty that directing force that we call the voice of conscience, ever 
pointing out the right way. For this conscience ia sometlxia^ 
more than a voice, it ia a feeling, an impulse in a certain direc- 
tion. It ia the indication of the line of least resistance in morals 
mat as the craving for sensation indicates t!ie nearest road that 
leads to the least illusive appearance of happiness. Whether 'W* 
act or wliether we forbear, that force is ever within us, never 
ceasing its restless activity. Who is there that has not felt it ^ 
Who is there that Joes not know what it is to take a mistaken 
etep, feeling all the time the impulse of neglected inner warning 
urging him in a contrary direction T And when the false step 
has been taken, how strongly is that impulse felt ! How ea»yi 
it seems after tho event, would a contrary course of action hove 
been, sustained as we should have been by the force whose 
powerful working ia now felt, alas ! too late. 

Unity is the first principle of nature as of numbers ; there i" 
one life, one force, one law'. AU these forces, spiritual aad 
material, to which we give so many names are but the 
manifold manifestations of the one, they are but some of its 
many garments in which it must be clothed brfore it can become 
ifisible to our moi-tal eyes. But those who have the seeing eye J 
can pierce through these disguises and recognize the un"' "- -" " 
things, and the veils that shroud it seem to become thi. 
thinner as we proceed along the upward path of devi 
until at last the seer ia able to gaze unblinded oa 
truth and to see God face to face. 
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'Sod is that absolute being from whom all things proceed, 
■^^aifested to men under the guise of an infinity of powera 
^toae correlationa aud combinations produce the endleea variety 
of tiings visible and invisible. The old Kabaliats compared 
'^'tti to unity, the generator of all numbers, and said that he pro- 
duced all tilings by number, weight and measure. 

In the beginning was the word, the Logos, the supreme 
siajiifestation of the unmanifested by whom all things were 
3ia,de. 

The idea of God is conceived by each one in proportion to his 
■ndividual capacity ; it is the highest abstraction his mind is 
:a.pable of forming, and jhe endows it with the highest and most 
transcendent attributes of which his understanding is capable. 
So we find among human conceptions of deity a regular ascend- 
ing series ranging from the forces of nature or the heavenly 
bodies up to the philosophical conception of the Indian Para- 
bi'ahm, unconscious because without limitations for conscious- 
neas, as we know it, is itself a limiting quality. But in every 
case a man's God is that which fills his soul — it is the highest 
B^id the most vast of his conceptions, if its attributes are but 
lowly it is because it is beyond his power to soar higher. In 
each man there is a saturation point beyond which he cannot 
progfggg except by one step at a time, and so the truth has to be 
"•"oken up that it may be readily assimilated, for just as wb 
^^^Dnot assimilate crude food neither can we assimilate crude 
^"^th ; it must be presented to us in a manner adapted to our 
^^ptive powers, or it is to us aa an incomprehensible paradox 
a contradiction of experience, 

But this receptive faculty though fixed and confined withia 

^^^in well-defined limits at any given time, is yet susceptible 

* cjctension, At any given time it is the accumulation of 
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past thoHglits, our past a{?iioii3 am! our pa"*! expeiience, ' Tint 
fresh thauglits will pass through our minds, fresh actions ^^^ili 
be performecl and new experiences will be accumulated. So t — lint 
ive ought to regard this receptive capacity of ours us being c " ver 
in a varying condition, liable to change and capable of exp —aQ'^ 
sion. And thus it is well that we should always keep tliis ^^Bfiiri 
in mind and always be prepared to ailow sucli a share of the 

truth as we jio^sess, which sbai'e is the absolute truth to us, _ to 
increase and umltijily ; so shall we be able to make real progr=^s» 
in our coiuprehcuaioii of the mysteries by which we are s^^ur^ 
rounded, and airive graduaily at a more perfect understands^ ing 

of the hidden causes by which the whole universe is goveri _aied 

and sustained. Woe to those who fail to i-ecogniso this imiz=^Tiu- 
table law of progress ! If they endeavour to solidify, as it w^^^ei'fij 
their receptive capacity, to narrow the vessel that contains tbe 

truth for them, their onward course will be ciiecked, and it i— ~vill 
be well for them if they do not retrograde, or add to the ni^^'"* 
ber of wrecked lives that strew the shores of bunian life — is^^"^ 
warnings to the careless and the slothful. 

All the things, wo have said, are the manifestations of ^^^^ 
one lii'e ever working and ever producing fresh manifestatic::^''^ 
of the unmanifest^d in never ending variety. So we see in ^^"^ 
jnaterial world that all colours are produced by the conibii. """"'' 
tions which make up the one white ra)-, and the forces tl '^' 
form the study of the scientist arc conjectured tq lie but tr^ "^ 
pariants of one single force. 

Just as the oue life works in the material utjiverse thronch 
ceaseless combinations, so too in the complicated orgai 
call man are all the changes both of body and mind the 
of the same one life, the ever flowing blood that courses 
Jbi's yeius, the constant tbrohbius of his heart, the 
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d-e<3ay and renewal of the substances of which he is composed, the 
"tlioxights generated in his brain and the actions of his body- 
all these are due to the one force acting under the one law ; but 
^f t;liis be so we are next led to inquire what part there is left for 
"tlx© individual man, if the one life does all. And here we come 
"^pon a mystery, a mystery that cannot receive its full solution 
"^^iLtiil on a higher plane, whence untrammelled by the limitations 
^f this material existence, and endowed with a' donsciousness 
Wi.a.t will enable us to cognize objectively what now we can but 
g^xoss at subjectively, we shall be able to behold things as they 
^^^lly are. This mystery, reserved for those who have passed 
^l^i*ongh the higher stages of initiation, is the mystery of the 
''^^rnan will. AH we can know now, though even that is 
®^fl&cient to guide oiir course of action and to enable us to keep 
■^^ "the right pathj is that if we trace back the springs of action 
^® far as we can,*to find out a starting point in man, at the end 
^* cur search we are brought face to face with this mystery of 
*^^ will. And this is to us the synthesis of the action of the one 
^*^. But for the will to live that exists in every human being 
l^ough how strongly few know save those who have been in 
^^tual peril of losing life even what are called involuntary 
^lactions of the body could not go on. Even- those functions' 
^^e in the first stages evoluted by the action of what we may 
^^U will, and though their action has become so habitual as to 
^^pear entirely automatic, the fact that some persons are able to 
^Ixeck or accelerate them at will proves that this is not really 
^ae caase. In the action of what are called the voluntary 
Muscles the action of the will is clearly discernible. As to the'. 
limits of that will it is not our purpose to speak. The disputes 
^f casuists on this point fill ponderous tomes, and bitter has been 
tlie strife over this much vexed question, leading from its v**-^ 
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nature to fruitless results. Whatever the actual extent of "*Iie 
freedom of the human will considered in the abstract may Ib, 
^ve know that in the case of individuals there is at least al-w ^ys 
a choice as to the adoption or otherwise of any given conrs^ of 
action. When that course is finally adopted it may doubtless 
lead to much involuntary action on our part; bat the iixxtial 
choicftis ours, atid that initial choice is the birth-right ^^c 
excellence of humanity. Nor is man left without a guid^ *" 
enable him to choose rightly. First he has his reason, that 
divine attribute which separates him from the lower creatio*^- 
and this enables him to ascertain the true nature of the 
circumstances amid which he is placed, to weigh all the caxis^ 
for and against a given conrse, as well as to ascertain wt»' 
possible conrses are open. And then he has the consciousD^*" 
of two abiding principles by which to guide hia choice, andtt»«^ 
are love and justice. 

The true path is the one indicated by these ; by love, bec*"*^** 
love is in its essence the realisation of the divine unity of ^>'*' 
common humanity, and by justice, because absolute justico 
the perfect manifestation of the one Law ; and these two prl**' 
ciples, which have been called the love of man and the fear "'j 
God, are the infallible guides of all who would win divinil7*j 
Innate in every man, though often clouded and transformed b^ 
wilful neglect so that they seem to be angels of darkness rather 
than light, they are the twin sisters who conduct man to hi* 
true goal, and those who follow them unwaveringly will 
at last that perfect divinity that transcends all human 
of description, and will be filled with that perfect pea&" 
passing all understanding, is the heritage of the elect 
fought and conquered in the great battle. 
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CHAPTER II. 



^^T, 



certainly cannot he this body^a mere collection of 
the Tarione Tatwaa ; nor can I be any one of the aensei (for 
i), I must certainly be something quite Kpart 
from both of them." — AparoxanubJiuli. 



The one cliaracteristic which we are able to predicate of the 
tiniyersal life as persistent and invariable throughout its infi- 
nite variations is that of never ceasing endless motion, That 
*notion is the one attribute that can be truly said to he eternal, 
torias disappear and are replaced by fresh onea, beings are con- 
tinually being transformed into higher types, nothing is still 
even for a moment ; wherever we tnra our eyes through the 
fboia universe, we find the same everlasting motion. No 
particieof matter, however solid it may appear, however fixed 
'ta shape may seem, but is in a state of continual vibration, as 
rf, endued with a latent soul, it was strnggling to burst the 
"<^nis by which it ia limited, and enchained, and was trying to 
*scape to a freer region where it could find scope sufficient for 
Its How imprisoned energies. 

Analysing this motion to find in what it begins, to trace it 
''^ ita source and origin, we find that all motion is derivable 
"om simple vibration, from a mere shaking, and from this may 
"^ formed all the varieties of motion with which we are familiar 
*»eB to that which seems the most elaborate — the motion in a 
•pbd or rather helical direction such as we see exempli- 
"^ in the growth of plants, around every one of which 
^ drawn a spiral line formed by the sprouting points ofits 
Dfanchea, And let us here note that in the spiral formation of 
*very plant and tree, proceeding as it were from the upward 
lotion of its growth as it seeks the sun, we may recognize a 
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proclamation of the law, written plainly for those who Ix ^ 
eyes to see, by the very finger of mother nature herself *■ 
cyclic evolution must ever proceed in a spiral direction, cy — 
following cj'cle in Bimilar though unequal cur\'es, parallel ^ 
ascending ever progressing upward and onward. And mi 
thing more is taught ub by this eternal motion and that is C^ 
constantly varying character not only of separate particles 
matter but of the whole, whole considered as an aggregate, a,:a 
BO its contemplation should act as a warning and an encoura^' 
ment ; a warning against the egregious folly of imagining lJ»- - 
the universe will stand still until we are ready for its furth- ■* 
progress, or that there is within our immediate grasp a state -^ 
final perfection having reached which ive may rest on our Oft-:^ 
and lay us down to sleep ; and an encouragement in that i*' 
know that cycle is moving on though the wheels of time seem ^^ 
have ceased their revolution, and that in the womb of theet«m^ 
cause there still remain heights of grandear as yet unsealed aiu* 
glories as yet unseen by mortal eye, laid up in store to fc^ 
scattered abroad in the brighter future — in that golden ^^ 
which we cannot yet see and may never behold with our p 
eyes but for which we are yet able to work in the firm assaranc 
tbat its advent though delayed is certain, and that every honea 
efilbrt will hasten its approach. 

Now let us turn to man and trace out the beginnings i 
motion in rational action. 

And first let na assume the presence of consciousnesB. Fj 
one point of view the entire universe may be looked upon a 
aggregate of different states of consciousness. For, if we be! 
the whole to be a unity, and the visible multiplicity to bej 
apparent, and the same one life to be working through a 
we may say that each particular entity, fjom the minJ 
man, is a manifestation of the one, limited as to extent J 
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Staterial organism and environment of the entity in question 
and each man differs from his fellows and from himself in pre- 
vious incarnations by the difference in the limits within which 
^e universal life is able to become manifest through liim. Or 
again if we imagine the universe to be the manifestation of the 
absolute consciousness, then the apparent , differences may 
be expressed in tenns of the limiting organism and their envi- 
ronments ; hence the consciousneaa of each entity is the absolute 
consciouness itself but latent except as in so far the nature of 
that entity allows it to become manifest. 

This latter view may help us to understand what is meant in 
Theoaopbic writings by the attainment by men of different plane* 
*** consciousness. 

The contents of our ordinary waking consciousness m^y be 

Roughly divided into eelf-consciousness, the feeling " I am I," 

*lie products of memory and present perceptions. Now on 

"Whatever plane we may be conscious, there must evidently be, 

^s a central unifying point, some sort of self-consciousness, but 

*'"at aelf-conciousness will vary in the extent of its range as its 

"®ld. is extended. The intense feeling of separation for instance 

^^liieh prevails on the conscious plane will gradually disappear 

®^ highir planes are reached. Next it is plain that the contents 

**^ Our normal memory are on the whole all on the plane of 

'^^dinary consciousness, hence if we are to rise to a higher plane, 

*lat memory must for the time being become obliterated and we 

**^U-st live entirely in the present without any reference to past. 

the third point to be considered is present perception. 

^ow if it be true that our nonnal consciousness ia but a re- 

^^cted portion, so to speak, of the absolute consciousness, and if 

*^ fee further true that it is possible to extend our limits, we are 

I '^ to inquire into the nature of those limits. 
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First it is evident that things on the higher plan^ co^i 
to exist whether we see them or not, What prevents ns from 
fleeing them is first memory tind secondly our present percep- 
tions which, with self-consciousnesa, together fill up our field of 
GODSciousness. 

If then we are able to transcend these limits (1) by elimina- 
ting memory and (2) by becoming impervious to our normal per- 
ceptions so that they I'ail to make any impression on our minds 
then there will be as it were an empty space, an open field of "; 

consciousnesB. But if we suppose there are many degrees of "BE 

consciousness above our normal state before we can attain .an 

absolute conciousness ; then although the normal objects of per- — ■■ 
ception on our ordinary plane will not affect us, yet as the one ^» i 
life is always working through our minds its energy mast find ix 
an outlet in manifestation, and the normal field of its opera- — .^ 
tions being closeil to it, it will work in that of the next higher -^^ 
plane, (for as we have not habitually experienced this higher -x-^k 
plane we shall not be able to transcend it) and this is what ^^.^a 
happens in Samaiihi, and similar conditions. 

Of course this attempted explanation starts with the postulata^»d'-*t 
that eousciousness on higher planes is possible and althougkdC^^i 
it is difficult to realize the full meaning of this fact unlessi^^s 
such higher consciousness can be realised subjectively som^ ^-ktu. 
idea may be formed of its means by a study of the accounts ot <:» o 
clairvoyant powers exhibited by mesmerized persons anc>-*^«"ntl 
others while the manner in which normal perceptions mayb*<J" be 
transcended and fail to impress our minds can be experience*^^ od 
by any one who will concentrate his mind on one single sahjeo-^^xt 
to the exclusion of all else. 

A further aid to the comprehension of this subject will lc_JRfl 
found in a careful consideration of the various qualificatioc 
■tated to be requisite for those desiring to attain the higher Jif"^ 
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u^ 'blieii comparing the mental staodpoint of one who possesaes 
™ftae qnalifi cation B wii.ii that of the mass of ordinary men. The 
reader will then be able to understand how this difference in 
the mental stand point of the persons wOl, as it were, make the 
''Averse aasnme a different appearance to each of them and bo 
"fing abont a difference in their respective pianes i 
SoioBBness. 

Going back then to man, -we find that hehind all rational 
^<]Uim there mnst exist the element of mind. Before a man 
^KB acquire the habit of right action he must acquire the power 
Of right thought. The main object of all mental edncation is to 
Enable a man to think correctly so that ho may be able to solve 
^ny problem presented to his attention, to decide upon any parti- 
^3nlar course of action to be followed and to form a jnst opinion 
xya any subject with which ha is in any way concerned. In 
'4;bese days of running to and fro, wlien books are multiplied and 
learning is to be treated as something to be sliovclJed up and 
«rammed into human minds like corn into a sack there is too 
^eat a preponderance of formal over true knowledge ; the as- 
•imilative faculties are taxed to their utmost and the strain upon 
"them ia so great that the reasoning powers become weakened, and 
car opinions are but too often the echoes of those of our com- 
panions, and we adopt a prevailing tone of thought as we adopt 
the nsnal garb of our class and nation, without question and 
without reflection contented with the endorsement of those 
around us and regardless of intrinsic merit or the contrary. 
Onr intellectual baggage consists of huge and unwieldy collec- 
tions of facts, often unsorted and undigested half of them 
showy but useless, clogging the machinery of our mind until 
itfi motive power is bnt a borrowed force differing as much 
irom its rightful function as the movements of a galvanised 
corpse do from those of a living hnman being. 
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The airapleat form of thought is porceptioii. Before 
can draw an inference vre must perceive the data on whic= 
our reasoning is to be founded. But perceptiom are nseless r:^ 
they stand atone. Tho bare knowledge of a fact cannot mak ^:^*° 
any one either better or worse unless he is able to draw an in- -*^^*^' 
ference therefrom. We must not only perceive, ve must als(» ^3bo 
compare. If we consider the simplest form of thouglit, tli^-*^** 
prime factor into which all componnds are to be resolved, to b^**^^*"™ 
perception jnat as we saw shaking or vibration was the primt^ «:«i8 
factor of all motion ; then we may say that inferences represent* -«=«"' 
the simplest form of reasoning or thought in motion, and aa^-^^s 
the most complicated machine we can conceive must be but anc*-^*'' 
elaborate combination of levers, so we may say that all livin ts^ *iMij 
thought or thought in action, is a combination of porceptionss-a::Mr«iii 
aet in motion by inferences. Since perceptions are the prima* «=K3a( 
materials with which we have to deal, Kke a skilful artizan ■w^'^"«^( 
should take care that our materials are of as good a quality as ^ a! 
posible and that they are above all things perfectly pure. T» "" J-'l't 
effect this we ought to make a verj' careful examinition of th».tX-^* 
thing perceived. As things appear to us, they are seldom un-M::*^-*^- 
niixed, each idea is clothed in some garment or form, th,«rUh« 
attendant circumstances may so veil the real object of our viei^'^^ew 
as to make it hardly distinguishable. What we have to do ihe'^^-«ien 
is to divest the object of our perceptions as far as we can of a-^* aU 
that does not intrinsically belong to them and diving down t*" *o 

their true natureendeavourtoseeinto the depihs of inmost soui-t-«^^ 
80 to speak. Many neglect to take the trouble to do tUir-miiiis, 
many have not the power, because they have not tried to begir-i '^'■o, 
for this art becomes in some sort a gift, a sort of intuition, Iil£ ^ike 
the power of diagnosis in the skilful physician which eniibLt 'ies 
him to see ot once the disease under which his patient is snfFe 
ing, distingnishirg it from others whose symptoms are simiB 
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-A^oourate observation and searching and analysis are needed to 

^<iqiiire this faculty and these must be checked by the results of 

P^^Ariously acquired experience. We should in fact try to re- 

^^ce all our abservations to terms of the absolute as far as our 

^^^a of the absolute will allow us to do so, and by this absolute 

^^ mean such portions of the whole truth (which no man in any 

^^dinary incarnation can expect to behold wholly unveiled,) as 

"^e have been able to assimilate. 

This case of which we have spoken as necessary for accurate 

t^erception is especially needful when we are estimating the 

-force inherent, in the object perceived and the category in 

"^hich it is to be placed. Some things are of the nature of great 

trees from which spring many branches, while others are of the 

Mature of branches springing from some tree, and it is before all 

things necessary to distinguish between the things belonging to 

trees and those belonging to branches. Nearly all the errors of 

judgment made by men, nearly all those differences of 

opinion and belief which have been the means of bringing 

death and suffering to men, have had their origin in inability to 

draw this distinction with accuracy. Look for instance at the 

ghastly, blood-stained record of sectarian strife, and see how 

plainly traceable these differences have been to this want of 

discrimination. How seldom has. the matter of dispute been of 

vital consequence and yet it seems as if the more pretty 

the object of strife, the more virulent the feelings of opposition 

created. Even in matters of private concern, how few would be 

the disputes if people only took some pains to form a right 

estimate of the intrinsic value of the disputed points. 

Perceptions must also be compared with one another and 
their relative value estimated, and aiTanged, as it were, in series of 
ascending and descending gradation. But that we may gain any 
advantage by these perceptions in the shape of addition to Q^\x 
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experiences it is necessary tliat we drs 
of our comparison and arrangement. 

Tbat is having assorted our materials we must determine theiiK i< 
collective resultant and so will a complete thought be produced. JEx 
We might say that if we imagine an arrangement of our per— -:«:« 
ceptions according to their respective values, representing thenr»ZK e 
by lines of different lengths drawn in different directions, w»— .^^ 
should produce a sort of diagram of the whole collective concep«^^e 
and that diagram, interpreted by past experience of what ha.^a.«u 
happened in similar case.?, will represent the inference drawiz^r-^n 
Man is unable to create a single particle of matter, all that hcff i, 
can do is to arrange particles or aggregations of particles in suez^ _ch 
& manner as to form articles that will be of use to him in h_^c3js 

life. Bo in like manner we arc unable to create a thought. We a- re 

able to perceive and to draw inferences from our perceptio^zr' iw 

and that is all. All the products of the highest thought th ai 

ever entered the brain of man may bo traced back to th * — ^ '"r 
primal constituents in this manner. The totality of our pp=~gr" 
ceptiona and inferences form the sum total of our experience. 

But as each man is an organic unity formed of many parta, ea- ^b 
having a different office, whilst in the aggregate they form ^ 
compou)id unity adapted to the various exigencies of human L ;»i* 
at every part of its evolutionary journey, so in like manner i^ ~*" 
minda or mental bodies ought to form such unity adapted to a«^y 
call that may be made upon their energies. And it is necessa- '^y 
that this should be the case for, just as a unity is needful ^"^ 
order that the body may develop in a regular and continues- "*** 
manner, so, it must be remembered, our developmeut does rr*-*-* 
stop at the physical body but is carried on in higher princip^^^^ 
as well ; and the channel to reach these lies through the mii:^**-^" 
As it is the object of man, taken as a whole to attain divinft ^J 
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id in each incarnation to make as much advance towards his 
goal as possible, so it is the object of the mind to arrive as 
far as possible on the road leading to the comprehension of the 
^whole truths But we have said there is a certain saturation 
point for any individual at any given time, and also that this 
point is capable of removal in a progressive direction. Man, it 
has been said, cannot behold God and live, and if the whole 
truth were to be suddenly revealed to one unprepared, physical 
death would result. Hence progress must be gradual, each 
«tep must be firmly planted, every new idea must be thoroughljj 
«issiinilated, each new theory must be thoroughly, tested. Let 
"Qs endeavour to present some idea of a practical method of 
^igii thinking. First in order that our mind may be easily 
^apted to the varying calls made upon it we ought to reduce 
^nr intellectual baggage to the smallest compass possible. We 
^^ght to endeavour to form a sort of mental touchstone, a 
. formula of universal application instantly ready in case of need. 
W© ought to codify our experience and fashion its conclu- 
sions into an organically united whole. It must be remem- 
*^^red that all truth is one, and our portion of truth is for 
^^ct of us the absolute truth so far as it is within our 
"^^pacity to perceive it. Thus our codified experience will be an 
Absolute formula to us, and so capable of resolving all problems. 
■*^Very one though for the most part unconsciously forms such a 
*^^inula for himself and in it finds a complete explanation of all 
*^itigs in heaven and earth, so far as they affect him and are 
^ithin the limits of his comprehension. And this formation not 
^^ly takes place unconsciously but also we may say, automatic- 
'^^l^r. The one life works through mind as well as matter ; and 
^^e too its activity is unceasing, its motion unending. We can- 
^t prevent the occurrence of renewed perceptions which are con- 
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tinually conveyed to ns through the channel of the senses, Th 
ceaseless motion compels ns, or at least nrges us, to dra 
inferences wherever they are possible, and whenever we v 
luntarily shut our eyes to the inferences deducible fro 
observed facts we do so by an effort, though through co 
stant recurrence such effort may at least become a fix^s^ ^^ 
habit. The nourishment, repair and waste of the body fiirzz^n-QQ 
their analogies in the processes of the mind. Old ide -^saj 
shown by riper experience to be erroneous are rejected 
new ones take their place. Here again much is wit! 
the power of our own volition. We ought never to allow o 
selves to retain an erroneous idea when once its falsity has b^ ^n 
thoroughly proved to our reason. Much courage is often Mme- 
cessary to carry out this rule, but if any real progress is to be 
made, it must be strictly obeyed. Prejudice is the poison of 
the soul, and the man who willingly entertains notions that li« 
knows to be false is a mental suicide. On the other hand "^^* 
should endeavour to encourage the growth and increase of « 
share of the truth but we ought to take care that this incr© 
is a process of development and not the mere piling up ^* 
atoms into a sort of heap, each atom disconnected with '^'^ 
neighbours. We must always remember that from the law ^^ 
motion above enunciated this body of truth cannot remain- * 
constant quantity. Hence we ought not to try to solidify ifc ^ 
iuch a manner as to stop its further development. But we "t^^ 
often check this further development instead of promoting" ^*- 
To look at things as they really are, stripped of adventitio-cM 
surroundings and all the artificial glamour that clothes th^^> 
requires both courage and exertion, and when we have a^i^ 
as we think arrived at the end of our letter, when after BOtti^ 
exertion we have made a serious examination of the contents ^ 
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our mind with a view of ascertaining how much we really do 
know, and have arrived at some sort of conclusion as to an expla- 
nation of life and its purpose, the temptation is great indeed 
to persuade ourselves that the task has been accomplished 
once for all, and that it at least may be left in peace. 
For a habit of thought like other habits is easy to acquire 
but difficult to forsake. . The natural desire of comfort one of 
the most potent of the many foes which beset the aspirant 
in his upward progress, is ever urging us to avoid any ex- 
ertion so long as we can find the least excuse for shirking 
it. But the fact is that the mind needs continual watch- 
ing, since it is a fertile soil not only for beautiful flowers 
hut also for all weeds -which are only too apt to flourish 
^iiperceived and spread their influence on all around. Each 
^^e ought to make a searching examination of his mental 
^^ruiture to discover what he really believes to be true and why 
^® believes it to be true. For just as a man has no right to 
^^rbour prejudice, so is it in all cases his bounden duty to be 
*"le to give a reason for the faith that is in him and he must 

^te care that his reason is thorough and complete as far as he 

^^^ make it so to himself, whatever it may appear to others. 

-*^Very idea in our minds which we believe to be a true one 

^ght to be thoroughly tested a§ far as possible by the results of 

^^ observation and experience, and in all cases in which we 

^Ve been able to evolve a conclusion that is of the nature of a 

^"Vv we ought to try whether it agrees with other laws, always 

^sting our mental edifice two ways by theory and by practice. 

*^ 'O.rther we ought to endeavour to reduce the contents of our 

^^nd as far as may be to a series of connected laws of living 

^^tive principles ; and these principles should be as conclusive 

^ comprehensive and ss few as possible. But as they must 



always be comiected, we sboulii endeavour to include tham al^taift 
under tlie leading principle or law, which should stand to th e— ^l* 
rest in the relation of a root from which all the others spring n rr- - -m- 
a germ in which they are all contained.^ Having once erecte(=^J 
our edifice as perfectly as we can, every part in organic i-nnnpi ■ ■— 

tion Avith all rest, and each part thoroughly tested as far as ou r 

capacity will allow, it will not be so difficult to make addition^^^, 
alterations or improvements, and this we should faithfully d- _o 
when necessary. If such additions and alterations are not mad — fle 
from time to time the inevitable result will be that the min- -mi 
will crystallize. Moreover this crystallizing process beginniu^ -g 
from the outside will proceed in an inward direction. Thus th^^ae 

mind will become narrower and more incapable of taking i ~n 

new ideas, and so more incapable of progress until it becom^^Bs 
a limifatiou and a barrier instead of au aid to the attainmer: 
of perfection. But if we thus arrived at an estimate of thetrafcA 
let U3 not rashly abandon it on the appearance of some snia.1/ 
flaw. There are some persons who are continually changing 
their religious opinions en masse ; and it will almost invaria- 
bly found that such persons ultimately adopt that system of 
thought which promises the least responsibility. It seems as 
though the mind can only make a certain member of these gi- 
gantic changes, and that its power of going through a corapleta 
service of transformations is limited, so that after a time it be- 
comes worn out and incapable of fresh exertion in the same diree- 
tiou aud sinks into a sort of apathy. If we have fairly tested OUI 
stock of theory, taking every precaution to eliminate preiudiea, 
giving a full and strict account for each opinion 
belief, then if it has stood the trial, wo may be sur 
contains a certain portion of the absolute truth thoi 
mav be indefinite or capable of improvment. It is 
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it all away at the first difficulty. Ever}' man has the capacity 
-within himself of arriving by his own exertions at a know- 
ledge of the absolute truth so far as he is capable of compre- 
liendmg it. He is capable of obtaining a measure equal to his 
receptive power if only he will faithfully and courageously 
strive to do so. No fresh theory should be formed and no 
fresh law should bo adopted that involves the renunciation 
of an old one, unless the new is capable of solving all 
the problems solvable by the old one. We must recon- 
struct our edifice ; but no material must be thrown away 
^nd wasted. It will again sometimes happen that we are con- 
fronted with what seems an anomalous idea one which will not 
fit in with our previous stock of theory, though we are fully con- 
vinced of its truth. Should this take place let us neither destroy 
the already existing structure nor reject the new truth, but 
store it in some corner of our experience, patiently wait for 
sorae fresh deduction which will enable us to find a place for it, 
^^d this we may do quite confidently for we know that truth is 
one though we are only able to look upon it piecemeal. Con- 
scious development ou some such lines as we have indicated will 
^^rry us onward a long way on our road, for we shall thus 
become workers with and not opponents of the universal law 
^^d a part of universal mind. The strife will only end with 
attainment and watchfulness must be continually maintained 
"^ntil the goal is reached. But the prize is worth the winning 
*^id the crown is worth the fight. The final benefit is not con- 
filled to the individual combatant alone, but all humanity — the 
^hole universe will be partakers in the victors spoils, and the 
^^sults obtained will go to the formation of a fresh starting- 
P^iut in a higher cyclic course of cosmic evolution. 
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Who nm U Who is this evolved 1 Whn i 
What is the Mdterial of which it is made 
form of rational thought. — Aparoxanubhtiti. 

In examining any object whatever there are always thret 
things to be considered, the object itself, its enTironinent and 
the relation of the one to the other. But in this universe all 
things are in motion, and so whether we are considering sepa- 
rate objects or their collective surroundings, we have in all cases 
to do with a state of imstable equilibrium and not a atate of 
absolute rest. The one life works through all and its activilj 
never ceases- 
All things are continually working towards development by 
evolution. If we take the simplest living structure, we fine 
that it lias nothing else te do but to go on taking in nourish- 
ment for the repair of waste and the formation of fresh issue o 
substance, and that its capacity to do this is only bounded b» 
two things; its own capacity and the supply available. It i- 
forced to go on thus taking in nourishment, &c. because i 
cannot keep still-tbe one life is continually urging it on- — and E 
proceeds in its evolution along the line of least resistance, I 
must obey the law and contimie to grow or die. But as deve 
lopment goes on there comes a time when specialization ai« 
differentiation of organs sets in and there is more than orz: 
process open to it. Now the process of development is tfc: 
product of the action and reaction of two antagonistic forces 
the force of the thing developed and the force exerted on it tc 
its outside environment. The thing which is developing drav" 
its sustenance from without, and this process may be describe 
as the manifestation of the unmanifested, or the differentiatic; 
of the undifferentiated, and in as much as whatever such ) 
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objecct takea into Us own being from outside altera the 
stitution of that outside and lessens its totality, it is evident thst 
there must be resistance from outsiile. 

Thus there are always the two forces at work, and there is 

an inducement to the developing body to try and keep still in 

order that the outside resistance may not be encountered, er, 

m other words, instead of allowing its own energy to work on 

the outside to let the outside work on it. For while the thing 

^s always being urged on, by the action of the one through 

itself, towards development, its undifferentiated environmeHt 

*s always working in the opposite direction, namely, towards 

tlae disintegration of the integrated. That this is so follows 

^^om the law of vibration which may be taken as the type of 

sioipJest motion, because every object always tends to coia- 

**>-tinicate its own system of vibration to any other object, 

"^^'liioh other is also in vibration because all tilings are in 

^*>-otion and sufSciently sensitive to be affected by its motion, 

*^*" hy that of tliose bodies whose vibrations are sufficiently 

Clearly related to its own. Thus every particle of the universe, 

"^^liether "living" or "dead," is acting directly or indirectly 

"*il>cn every other part. Moreover when organs have been 

*iifferentiated to a certain extent and more than one organ has 

t*een evolved, there conies a time when the same result may be 

attained in more than one manner. There thus arise two con- ^M 

*^itiocs under which the element of choice may come in ; first, ^H 

*"e choice of resistances, and secondly, a choice of methods hy ^B 

■which a result may be attained, and the latter choice is related to 

•^e former, becaufie the main subjective question to be decided 

y the organism in making choice of method is which of the two 

'"Csiatances is to he obeyed. Thus, as we say the lower nature 

" Continually warring agaist the higher. When the period »t ^ 



wliich this choice is possible arriies, the evolution of mind se 
in, so that mind may be said to be the product of tl 
action of the one life in individual objects together with 
force exerted by all things upon one another, and in t H _ ». Js 
way we may form some idea of how mind is derived frc^m 
the complex action of the one life. Again since ^s».ll 
things taken together form a niiity, and the higher we _^^« 
in the scale the greater becomes the development of min^^^i 
though aa we have seen it is derivable from the same soui— ^^* 
as physical phenomena, so we cannot hnt imagine fh^^*."*' 
reasoning by anology and carrying onr conception to t. IX*^ 
utmost limits of thought, there must exist in the nniver ^* 
something that answers to a universal mind, for we know "R^^U 
experience how one mind acts upon another, and if we car :^~~ 
this idea a little further, it is evident that every mind fleas'*: s 
upon every other mind, because each is interlinked with ea^E^^-* 
in infinitely complex bonds of connection, and we are forc^s^*-^ 
to the conclusion that if evolution produces mind in tB--**' 
individual in the manner pointed out, so, in like manner, in tt»^ 
whole as well as in the parts the interaction of mind on mit-^» *^ 
must produce some larger thinking organ answering in i * ^ 
capacity to the total amount of the already attained manvfest-^*' 
tion of the whole. This universal mind may be conceived *^* 
as the aggregation of all the minds in the universe, just aa_ tt»^ 
human being is the aggregate of all the cells in hisbod^* 
Surely if we believe in the unity of humanity through tb« 
divine hfe which is one, and yet is more or less indi"''-"'""*^ 
in every living being there must be somewhere a ( 
from which we can regard the whole human race as 
man endowed with the capacity of thought as well 
and thus we may arrive at a position from whicl 
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en arc not only our brothers but also part of ourselves, with 
a, deeper claim to our love and good-will than can be furnished 
by any lower consideration. 

As the fire follows the stroke of the steel on the flint, so 
action follows thought. Action is indeed the legitimate out- 
come of thought, and if not followed by action thought is 
sterile and useless. It is the prerogative of the mind to act as 
the directing and also the restraining power of the body, and 
rational action is the result of combined thought and wiU. 
There is, however, a diviner manner in which thought may 
become realised and meet with its due expression and this is by 
^eans of speech. Who shall measure the mighty power of 
spoken thought. The word that was in the beginning seems 
*o indicate the faculty of speech as the readiest, the most 
S3.tisfactory manner by which man is enabled to affect his 
*ellowman. Most of us have realised the magic power of the 
^I'ator and known what it is to stand spell-bound, riveted by 
*'^© chains of a thrilling eloquence that makes each fibre vibrate 
^^ith the pulsations of a noble emotion, and we know too how 
afterwards the words will hunt us and urge us to realise their 
^^^^ning in action. At such times the speaker seems to have 
*^^ power of clothing his whole soul in his words and to * send 
^^ forth to others, so that heart speaks to heart, and from the 
^^'U.tual contact there rush forth the lightning flashes of noble 
^^Solve from the storm clouds of awakened emotion. 

-Again, when we turn our own thoughts into words, they may 
^^ of lasting benefit, even though none other be within hearing, 
^^pressed in speech thought is brought to a focus, it loses its 
gueness, it becomes endued with a body and the power of 
^tion, and becomes the starting point of a further advance. 
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Spuecli, tlie expression of thought in woi'ds, is a help to^rarda 
the fixiiig and consolidation of our ideas, spoken of in the last 
paper and from the very nature of language we are enahiei ts 
perceive limitations that were invisible while the ideas were 
still iu the bosom of half latent thought. By speech our ideas 
are brought into the clear light of day from the twilight of 
indefiniteness. 

But let us proceed a step backward froJn rational speech to 
its vehicle sound, AVho can fathom the depth of the mysteriei 
of the power of sound ? How strange it is that this impalpabli 
marticulate \'ibration of the ethereal waves should produce siA 
strange effects I Why is it that such inarticulate sounds as the 
sighing of the wind amongst the trees, the beating of the S6> 
waves a-gainst the shore, the hum of a mighty city, have sum 
poorer to effect our souls and bend the cui'rents of our thoiiglitej 
until they seem to hs like voices out of the great 
repeating tales of mystery and whispei-ing the secrets oftbt 
unknown. And tlien mounting higher let us bow before the 
mystery of the subtle influence of music, Ko words are neede* 
for its expression, yet it makes its way into our hearts, freights* 
aa it were witli the deepest workings of the composer's bo» 
yet when -tve decompose sound, we find" that even the ffl* 
elaborate symphony resolves itself into a combination of W 
two elements, pitch and rhythm. But like all other pairs wfj 
produce in combination a third, and that third" may be said I* 
have life. In the appreciati\ e hearer there is no emotion »• 
cannot he stirred by an apprepriate kind of music, 
often wondered whv some master of the art has not att/ 
revive the ancient idea according to which each, passit 
appropriate musiaal mode by which it could be callei 
and endeavoured to analyse these modes and pi 
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cjharaoteri sties. It raav bo that in time to come some one wovk- 
iniT in this direction may discover how not onlv emotions and 
passions, but also ideas, can be awakened by appropriate modes. 
As it is, even an appreciative observer of ordinary reflective capa- 
city can recognise the national characteristics of music, and 
Feel, if he cannot define, tlieir relation to the national thought 
ind ideas. Who is there that has not recognised the spirit of 
^dyllin purity that is breathed by the German folk songs, the 
Tivsterious wail that runs throuo-h the Celtic music even in its 
sheines of proudest triumph or lightest gaiety, and there are 
lome compositions that seem to reflect not onlv the country but 
;ven the tone of the society amid which they were written. 
Particularly is this the case with popular and generally epho- 
neral compositions, and perhaps this is why they become so 
lopular for a time. What are called musical people seldom 
;ive these points much heed, but for the simple minded man 
here may be a revelation even in the air of the operetta or the 
horus of the music hall, in the refrain of the cafe chantant as 
veil as in tho symphony or the opera of the master. It is only 
he wise man who can learn serious lessons from what seem 
rifles to the crowd. Ever}' spoken word makes a distinct im- 

>ression upon the universe as a whole as well as upon the in- 
lividuals to whom it is addressed, and when that word is the 
joimciation of a vital principle of a great truth, its eifect may 
>e truly marvellou's upon a people or a nation. Man's inner light 
s always urging him to do the right and follow the dictates of 
.he highest truth with which he is ac(]uainte(l, and so it comes 
io pass that whenever any portion of the absolute truth is 
-nunciated in such a manner as to be intelligible to the masses, 
^t will act as an important influence on their conduct, and that 
influence will be contagious, and it will p'ow . "^wvl V^ 
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create for itself a sort of body filled with life. And there 
will be the one life acting as the urging impulse in the back- 
ground, and so that word will proceed on its mission and 
accomplish its work, breaking down all that would impede 
its progress. Once a portion of the truth is floated, it seems 
to go on gathering substance to itself, and gaining fresh impetus 
with every forward step, until at last it becomes irresistibla. 
It is then universally accepted without question and becomes ■ 
a truism. The wisdom enshrined in proverbs and popu — 
lar forms of expression furnishes examples of what haa^ 
been stated, or rather they are land marks or milestones 
along the road traversed by the gradual unfoldment of th^ 
unmanifested, A living example of this power of floatin^^ 
truth is to be found in a study of all great agitations or collecr 
tive movements of mankind for a common object. Behind eac^-= 
of these, those who care to seek will find there is a certaiS 
word which sums up the whole object of strife, and this wo^^ 
is repeated in a myriad different ways by those who take part — : 
the struggle ; often it is only expressed by synonyms, often 
is paraphrased, often it is confused with matters with which 
has no concern but it is always there, and if there be any n 
truth in it, it will bo a word of power, if not it will fail, 
fear but few of those who use the phrase most often, understa^ 
the meaning of the word made flesh. It is that word or spe^ 
which, as we have said, is behind all rational action the w< 
which we imagine to be the first manifestation of the suprei 
the active power of the thought divine expressed in terms 
human life not to be seized or grasped in all its aspects at 
and the same time, but only when as it were, concentrated ii 
single human life and then easily perceived by all and appl :i ^ 
to each individual case, just as a drawing may be tested by ^^^-^ 
appliration of a previously determined scale of perfection, 'f ^ 
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m word in this case has to be inclusive enough to contain all tliat 
I is required in human life, its aims, its needs, its capacities, and 
r ^e harmonious combination of the whole to produce the desired 
result. Another similar word is one which all may, and many- 
do, construct for themselves. All have their peculiar idiosyncra- 
cies of character and have arrived at a certain stage of develop- 
ment ; a part of the task has been already accomplished, lut 
there remains a certain residue of uncompleted growth. 

There is already the impulse towards further progress in the 
^oti^ity of the one life, but the direction may need correction 
there may be some imperfections which interfere with the 
development. Now it is possible by comparing our own 
-e with a more perfect one, applying it bit by bit to see where 
^"t does not coincide, to arrive at a certain estimate of the nnac- 
»xnplished residue, and the value of this estimate may be 
pressed in a single word, which word will act as a direction 
a beacon, warning us away from dangerous coasts and 
^^^^dicating the course to be followed. And this word may 
■^^come a centre around which all the tenor of our life revolves, 
^r we may discover such a word as will express in germinal 
*orin all the rules which it is necessary for us to obey, if we 
^©ep that word continually in our minds, it will act as a 
Constant safeguard and prevent us from the path. And this 
^*iay be the c*ase not only with individuals but with whole 
^^tions, as we see in every patriotic movement when the cry of 
fatherland " is sufficient to awaken a responsive echo in the 
^^art of every citizen, and to act as a gigantic stimulus to his 
^^lergy and courage, prompting him to highest deeds of self- 
sacrificing devotion, and calling all his noblest qualities into life 
^tid activity. Such words are to be found at the root of all 
Rx'eat movements, whether philanthropic, religious, or social, 
'^Hd wherever such movements meet with anv marked success. 
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even though in much they may Lb mingled with error, there ^■^ 
always a substratum of truth at their foundatioti. The truttt^ of 
this proposition is tacitly aiJmitted with practical results in 
iiiodero politics, for who does not know the importance attac-^^ed 
to a good " cry " to go to the country with ? The aggregatfc^ of 
these greater and us we may call them national or eveu unive^^sal 
words represents the stage of progress to which humanity 3ia8 
already attained ; these words are themselves evolved fw— ^ nm 
preceding ones and from them new ones will in time be 

evolved in accordance with the universal law. 'I'liis colIec-^Kive 
aggregation is what has been called the spirit of t/ie age, ^^nd 
he who by rightly estimating the value of each of its com ^^o- 
nent parts and rightly undei-stanuing their relations to «iie 
another and the whole, either as checks or aids, as helps or 
hindrances, will be able to see that spirit as it is. But it i»-"iist 
never be forgotten that that spirit is continually changing its 
form not suddenly becoming totally transformed but giavrifg 
gradually changed, it also knows no rest but is ever marcliijig 
onwards. For the majority however, it is i\eU-nigh impossilile 
to behold the genius of their own cycle. Our eyes are alwayj 
blinded by the glamour of our own personality and before we 
can look upon the higher objectivity we must first lose sight of 
the lower from a subjective point of view. That spirit of the 
age is the synthesis of the world's actions and as our actions are 
hut a part of the actions of the whole, we must beware cf 
attempting to judge the whole from the stand point of tlie 
part and so become involved in hopeless error. If the h^lw 
nature would have free play the lower must be subje 
and if we would enter into a full exercise of the higer c 
ness must suppress the workings of the lower. The st 
is expressed in another form when it is said that the 
(jfot/ and credited all thintji^. since we may look i 
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finiplest action and also since -we can describe all action in 

terms of speech. 

Trite as tlie subject is, we cannot but refer to power of speech 

on individual for good or evil. What others say to us affects 

us in a way hard to explain, and so we see the absolute 

necessity of restniining our own speech, difficult though it 

always is, if we would be perfect. 

The coiU'(*ted actions of the universe are the result of the 
primary art ion of the one life in its infinite variations. All 
these simple in the beginning, assume forms of infinite com pli- 
cation as they are unfolded in time. It is the combination and 
correlation of circumstances acting in time that produces the 
fecundity of nature, to which must also be added the fact that 
each separate part of the whole manifestation is not only con- 
fi"ned within limits as to the scope of its operations but is also 
limited as to its energy. Each state has its beginning and 
^ts culminating point, and then it gradually makes way for its 
^ticcessor. And this indeed must be so, for it is impossible 
tliat there can bo a decline before there has been the attainment 
^f the greatest possible height. It is not until we have ascend- 
^^ the mountain that we can look upon the plain as a whole? 
^"*^d it is not until we have seen the completed work that we 
^^^i judge of its real value for good or evil, and as each step is 
^^e in advance, such advance cannot be made until it is plain in 
^''l^ieh direction it is necessary. And if we would study at- 

^^tively the causes of the rise and fall, of nations, of tlie 
^"■^anges in the formation of opinions and beliefs^ we might 
"^^rn many a lesson as to workings of the one life and see how 

^^ infinite variations are produced like the harmonies of a 
^^"Usical note from a common centre or starting point. Each 
^^cle as it comes into existence is the expression of some such 
^'Ord of power, and outside the limits of what that word implies 
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it cannot proceed, ('ertain gifts, certain faculties, a certa 
share of the truth, are the heritage of each cjcle, and its cap 
cities are in proportion thereto. For the cycle that is to succe^ 
there are higher possibilities. But each successive cycle and ea< 
successive epoch is directly the descendant of the precedii 
one. There is no real break of continuity, and it is only aft 
it has passed that we are able for the most part to see "whe 
the change actually took place and even then we shall find, if t 
look closely enough, that the real causes of the change had the 
origin in a still remoter and perhaps invisible past. All "we a 
predicate with certainty is the moment when they came in. 
actual operation in such a manner as to divert the current 
events into a fresh channel. Thus we see that each epoch is tl 
generator of its successor, being in turn generated by its ov 
predecessor, and the analogy between man and the universe 
revealed. For in human life the same thing takes place. Wh 
we are today is the result of a step beyond what we we 
yesterday what we shall be tomorrow is contained in the pc 
sibilities of today, so it is with our circumstances, they are t- 
outcome of what has preceded and the whole is again limited ' 
the possibilities of our epoch and nation. Given precisely t 
same original capacities and how different will be the res* 
produced by an education, in China in England and in Kara 
chatka. A Newton brought up amongst red Indians wo« 
never have the necessary scope for the discovery of thebinoni- 
theorem though he would undoubtedly achieve such intellect* 
greatness as lay within his reach. The one energy is e^ 
the same, only its form changes. So similar motives active^ 
different people will produce very different actions, even 
intended to produce a similar result for the opportunities a- 
circumstances of each are different* Thus we must beware 
judging others* It is always easy to blame another for ^ 
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]jur3iiing the course of action we imagine wo should have adopted 
in his plfiuje but we forget that his circumstances are not 
ours. So too we often find fault with another for not putting 
his thought into our language instead of trying to get at and 
ftppreciatOj th^^otight itself. Moreover we all know what pain 
Ve cause oiirselves'^hen we have said what has given pain to 
others. 

Therefore it behoves us to restrain our speech ; to speak only 
truth ; so to speak it that others may understand what we 
really mexin, remembering that the stand point of the hearer is 
not always identical with that of the speaker. As we often mis- 
understand others, so we ourselves will often be misunderstood ; 
but through whatever difficulty and whatever sacrifice of self 
our path may lead us, we must steadily aim so to order our 
conversation that " the tongue shall lose the power to wound, 
and the ear shall lose its sensitiveness." Only then " will the 
^^ be able to stand in the presence of the masters*" 

C. J* WiGMOKE. 
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^riiB two-fold action of the Law of Karma on the various 
j^^^ Planes. 



LB the result of what we have thought : 
our thoughtfi, it is made up of our 

in epeHikB or acts with an evil thought, 
pain follows him, as the wheel follows the foot of the ox 
that draws the carriage. " — DhammapaiUi. 



"Therefore you who desire to understand the Iswa of 
Karma, attempt firet to free yourself from these laws/ 
and this can only lie done by fixing your attention on 
that which is unaflected bj those laws." — Light on the path. 



Bj the term Karma we understand the law of conservatiou of 
^*i«rgy which regulates the effects of icerifc or demerit. It is i 
*■"« law of compensation on a plane wliere individual will and 
*"®aeon comes into action; the law by which merit receives its 
''eward and demerit its punishment; not according to the 
^'bitrary decision of a natural or supernatural judge ; but as a 
^^Ptain and necessary consequence of thoughts harboured or 
*<^ts performed. To be capable of merit or demerit, it is neces- 
**i7 that the being deserving punishment or reward should he 
*■*> some extent a responsible and resonable being, becaupe only 
SQch a being is competent to judge of his actions and to choose 
'between good and evil according to his own will. A stone, a I 
plant or an oyster cannot voluntarily confer benefits, avoid 
Angers or discriminate between good and evil and although the ] 
"•w of cause and effect holdK good on the lowest phyiJical planes 
Rs wfll! a.-i on the higher ones, the Iiiw of Karma can only bft. ^ 
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said to (jome into operation when moral responsibility has com 
)iiHiiee(i ami it muBt caase witli moral responsiblity. Life i 
ipade up of the result of prevlons Karma gained either In thi 
iit'e or in a former one, and of the action of the will eithe 
con«ciouBty or iineonsciously induced. The lowest kingdoms ( 
nature act entirely in ncoordanco with the laws of nature th.n 
routrol tliein, there is no exertion of individual will, const 
i|ueiitiy no individual responsihility, no merjt or demerit, n 
jinnishment or rowaml. In the highest spiritual plane th 
individual will is entirely eontrollpd by the universal wi 
which is set in motion by supreme wisdom, There can be n 
more deviation from the law, evil intentions and evil acts hav 
become impossible; to do good has become a matter of cours( 
which does not need to be decided on or considered for a monien. 
Tliere ifl no more choice an{l consequently no more merit, nr 
no more action of the Law of Karma. To express it in oth 
words. On the lowest planes of life desire has not yet attains 
to consciousness and consists only in tlie form of uncon)>cia 
attraction and repulsion, on the highest spiritual planes a rifci' 
desire has ceased to exist and there is no more necess| 
thooRe between good and evil, because every thing is goo^ 
Tills brings before us the question. What is good and ' 
is evil 1 And we shall find that good and ovil, in the sense 
which tbey arc commonly used, are relative terms, that an acti 
may be good in one plane un<l at tlie same time bud on unoitx 
tliat what m^y be good i'oi' one ipdiviiiijul may be bad 3 
another, and absolute gouii can oidy es.ist on the spirifci 
plane, while alwolute evjl can exist nowhere. Whatever 
relatively good in one direction is rehitively evil in anotl: 
direction, Hu light can bo imagined without darknets, and t 
Vord darkness has no ineaniug unless it refers to a contrad^ 
liut-liou IVuui light. To dt'cidi- wlivlht-r ;ib action 
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evil we must firat analyse ite effects on all the planes of exif^. 
tence, in the physical, astral, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
planes, snm up the good results, compare them with the evil 
resnlts it has produced, and the balance will shew whether the 
action may be called good, bad or indifferent. 

Ad action may be said to consii-t of three elements : the Motive 

tile Performance and the Act, A Motive (desire or impulse) 

>Tiay exist without being put into execution, and only when it is 

I>nt itfo action does it become an act ; an act can only be ao- 

connpliahed when it is performed ; but an act can be performed 

^vittout a motive. The performance itself is only the media- 

i>ical process of putting the will into action and as such it 

J*ossesses neither merit or demerit, but the means which are 

taken for the purpose of accomplishing a result constitute 

^"ntermediate acts and produce intermediate results. We see 

^■nerefore two essential elements, which in a complete action _ 

*^ome within the operation of the law of Karma, the motive and 

the act, each of which produces separate effects on separate 

planes ; but which interact and react upon each other. The 

"^nservation of energy and the indestructibility of matter — 

in the physical as well as in the metaphysical sense — hold 

Sfod on the higher aa well as on the lower planes. 

•AJl motion, whether in the material or spiritual world, 

^'^ the result of previous motion on the pliino on which it 

®^iats and produces subsequent motion on the same plane. 

A- motive power on the physical plane can only produce a ' 

'*iechanical result on the physical plane, but the results of a 

"•echanical action may give rise to mental emotions, intellectual 

Processes, moral tendencies and spiritual aspirations; which 

^ain may react down to the physical plane. A mental 

*^pnlse belongs to the astral plane ; and as such it acts oa 

'W iistral plane but the physical acts iiiducci! by a mental 
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impulse is governed or directed by iotelligenoe, it will ha" 
its primary efffsct in the sphere of the intellect, if it is und 
the guidance of moral considerations or spiritual aspir 
tions, the higher spheres will be the onee primarily affeet^t 
A motive without an act cannot affect the physical plane directl 
but the difiturbaiiees caused by it on the astral plane may indn 
important changes on the physical plane. A sudden terror — 1 
instance — may cause the heart to cease its action, the blood 
recede from the brain and so induce death. Hate, love, : 
venge, jealonsy, greed, envy, malice etc, leave their impressic 
(which may become more or less permanent) on the featun 
the mind monlds the physical body and a man's charactei 
usually more or less perfectly expressed in the lineaments of niy 
face, the development of hia skull and the proportions iM-od 
characteristics of the various internal and external parts of hia 
body. If the motive originates from a high plane the effects 
acting througli the astral plane upon the pliysical plane will be 
more powerful and lasting. So for instance a murder may bo 
committed under a sudden impulse and on the spur o£ the 
moment, and the act may be regretted as soon as the physical 
force necessary to perform it is expended ; but if the not is the 
result of long continued reasoning, there will be little or no 
regret unless new causes come into action to produce a change 
of opinion. A motive — even without being put into action-- 
is an accumulation of energy which cannot be annihilated, bat 
which can be changed into another form, and be used in a 
different manner from that originally intended. 

An act without a motive deserves neither merit nc 
and can only primarily act on the lower planes, wl 
govei-ned by the law of cau.se and effect ; but the resi 
involuntary act may bo i)roductive of new 
affet-t the higher phmesand f mm tlicm react again. 
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ones. If I break m; leg by an nnavoidablo accident, I deservs , 
neither merit nor demerit ; but the primary consequences on j 
the physical plane will be the same as if it bad been broken on 
purpose. It was an act, not an action, because it was done with- ' 
out B motive ; bat I shall have to nndergo physically the same j 
snfl^ng or incomveniencB as if I had done it intentionally ; ^ 
^xid the suffering caused by tlie accident or by tlie confinement 1 
Ml the room, may give rise to new causes which will have tlieir ] 
effects on the higher planes and from tliem react again upon th© 
IteTwer onas. A case is known of a woman who, while in a state 
of somnambulism, poisoned the food for her family who partook 
of it in tlie morning and died. There was no conscious motive J 
"I that act and the primary effect consisted for her simply in ■ 
tile loss of her family. The effects on the higher planes, such as 
gi^ief, sorrow, Ac.were in this case caused by the effects of that 
^ct and would have been just the same if the act had been com- 
mitted by another person. 

A. motive may be eithor good or bad, or good in one aspect and 
'^d in another. If we save the life of an individual from mo- 
tivea of benevolence, the motive will be good ; if we kill an animal 
"^^Selessly, the motive will be bad ; if we kill one animal to 
Pi'oIoDg the life of another, the motive will be good in one aspect 
***d bad in anotber. The same may be said about acts without 
"^ictives. If an accidental discharge of your gnns scares away a 
^otber, the act is good ; if the ball bits your comrade, the act is 
Wd ; but if it hits the robber, the act is bad for the robber and 
**i some respect good for you. 

An action to he good must have a good motive, and the best oi 
^Hotives amounts to verj- little unless it is properly executed. If 
"^e commit an act of stupidity with the best of intentions, we fe^ 
*»-lmost the same regret as if we had made an intentional mistake 
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and if wo should happen to do a great hnmaaitariaa act by met- -^^ 
accident, it wouid give ub little satisfaction, because there is e:^^^) 
meritorious motive attached to it. 

To determine whether an action is good or evil it is not onl^^y 
necessary that the intention should be meritorious, but that tl^».« 
act itself should lead to good results. If I give a beggar soi^mti* 
money so that he may get the means of satisfying his liuog^^i-j 
my motive is evidently good; but whether the act was good <»r 
bad will depend on the use which he makes of the money. T? iiA 
act of giving is under all circumstances bad for ine on -tilid 
physical plane, beraiuse I dispossess myself of the sum giv-^n, 
and if the beggar spends the money for the purpose of gettiin^ 
drunk, it will also be bad for me on the intellectual plane, be- 
cause I shall havo cmge to regret of my judgment. All tliis 
would go to make tfle action bad ; but if the beggar should 
spend the money for what it was intended, then the action 
would notwith.^tanding my loss on the^ physical plane, be pre- 
eminently good. 

Again, if I give a beggar som? money, having suffioien' 
cause to believe tliat he will use it for a bad purpose, then tl>* 
motive will be undoubtedly bad, and if he does what I espect 
him to do, the act will also be bad for me not only on the pUy 
sical but on the moral plane. Should he however, in spite ^ 
my anticipations, make some good ^ use of that money, theix ^ 
shall have done a good act with evit motives — an act which m^^Tf 
bring me p reward on the physical plane, but for which W^" 
direct good" ICarma could be expected on the moral plane. 

We may now divide all complete iigt ions into for classes; 

Actions in which theinotive may be preeminently good aiJ^ 
the act preeminently evil. In such cases the Kai;ma created t^/ 
the motive will have its .immediate _good offect^^^fi' the high 
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wKieh he expects to use for bad purposes. In such cases t"fc»^^ 
effects created by the act on the lower planes will only be felt «z».x] 
the lower planes. He may obtain riches and honors, but t«.8 
there was no good motive to create Karma on the higher pla-rn.^ 
no direct good result can there be expected while on the ottx^r 
hand the evil intentions by which his acts were inspired \'vill 
produce suffering on the moral plane. Now if the &um of Xiis 
evil Karma created on the higher planes preponderates over His 
good Karma on these planes, the evil energies must beconM 
exhausted before the cfFect,s of the accumulation of good energiea ;] 
can come into play. It must however be remembered, tliat | 
comparatively few people do evil simply for the sake of doing 
evU. A motire may be seltirih and induce a selfish act <:>i i 
account of Home real or imaginary necessity, and in sucii cas^^^ J 
the ovil energies created are not sufficiently strong and powerT*-" I 
to overcome the effects of the man's good motives and goc:^ j 
actions, and the Karma of evil will remain latent in the Ion" ^^t 
planes until the individual monad rcdescends to those planes ::»^ 
its next reincarnation. 

3, Actions in which both motive itnd act, are preeminent- J? 
good. Under this head we may classify all actions which reiie*"*^ 
individual or collective suffering or assist in the progress *' 
humanity, and which are undertaken without any selfish con* 
derations. These are the actions of all truly great rcformerB, 
philossphers, statesmen, poets, inventors, artists and teadiei'^ 
as well as of those persons who attend to their duties without 
view to personal reward or punishment to be received either i" 
this life or in another. Such actions necessarily create good 
Karma on the higher as well as on the lower planes; but ns no 
set cin be absolutely good in all planes, there must be necessarily 
ilMive evil mixed up wil^ i^ the asn»iHv\.(it\(liichmaybel»rf 
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thought, the acts belongs to the lowest pknes and the Kar'»r-na 
created will act on the lowest planes. Even the worSt erimii*^ als 
have in the majority of cases some good impulses and may h^^ve 
done some good, and unless their evil energies are so powe ^ — f"! 
as to entirely overcome the effects of their good Karma, — *lie 
evil energies on the loner planes cannot become active until the 
energy of the good Karma is exhausted. But if the evil f— — ""'- 
gies accumulated during life are so powerful as to entirely o^ — ^'er- 
power and neutralise the accumulation of occasionally manife^^ted 
good energies, then the evil Karma will immediately come ^E.nto 
action in the subjective condition and the good Karma mani^ ^est 
its effects in the nest objective existence. 
The majority of evil actions are not perpetrated from absolu^^fcely 
evil motives, but for the purpose of receiving some benefit so /or 
instance a theft is not iisually commited for the purpose of 
depriving the possessor of article desired by the thief ; but be- 
Ciiuse the thief wants to enjoy its possession. Such acta ara 
jireeminently evil; but as they are not inspired by any positiTcJy 
malicious motive, the energy of the Kai'ma created by them is 
not so powerful as to overcome a certain amount of energy that 
has resulted from actions which were done for good purpoMs 
There is however a point at which the Karma created by good 
actions and the Karma created by bad actions might be w 
cveniy balanced, that they would exactly noutmlise each other. 
In this case the personality would have neither good nor Ud 
energy, and it would amount to the same thing as if he hml 
never existed, or as if his life had consisted in actions —''-■-'- ■""* 
neither good nor evil. 

5. Actions which are neither good nor eviL 
head may be classed the actions of idiots, imbe 
minded people and such actions as are done fron 1 
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**ent or tope of reward. While the good or evil produced by 
■he act creates effects on tlie pliysical plane, it is tlie motive 
'Viich makes an action good or evil in the common acceptation 
>f those terms. But an act without any intellectual or moral 
Uotive can create no active energy on these planes; hope and 
:ear belong to the astral plane, they may he considered as emotions 
if the animal principle in man. But where no higher activity is 
it work, there can be no accumulation of energy on higher 
planes ; there will be neither merit nor demerit, no important 
Karma to produce effects ; such persons are neither good nor 
bad, or as the Christian Bible says, they ai'e neither cold nor hot 
tHey are useless, and for such there is no permanent existence 
possible, because no higher energies are brought into consciouB- 
ness on the higher planes, there is nothing that could or would 
reincarnate as an individual, Man may be looked at as a ma- 
terialised or incorporated idea or a set of ideas ; but a person 
"who has no idea of his own and no will of his own worth speak- 
ing of, an unthinking person, whose ideas are more reflections of 
those of others, will, after the dissolution of his lower principles 
tave no need for a new form in which to incorporate his higher 
ideas, for the simple reason that he has none such left. This 
fact explains the dangers that arise from a false beliet in personal 
gods and saviours; because weakniinded men and women will 
not exert their mental energies ; thinking that an invisible 
saviour will do for them what they ought to do themselves ; the 
motives of their actions are cau.=ed by cowardly fears or idle 
hopes and they gradiuilly lose their individuality unless they are 
aroused and made to exert themselves, and so create Karma. 

6. Actions which are absolutely evil. An action to be absolute- 
ly evil, would have to be one in which the motive as well as the 
act would be evil on all planes and in every aspect, and such an 
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action is uuthirtkable; because every inteiieotual motive 11 hsa 
some object in view by which it desires, then the act was go 'i^ood 
for that purpose. Moreover most criminals comniit acts by 

which they themselves at least desire to receive some ben cm eSt. 
An all-powerful being who would want to destroy the wo^ -rW, 

would do so for some purpose, and the suicide who seek i^ . to 

destroy himself wants to escape from life. But there are acti-- — odb 

which very nearly approach absolute evil. Such actions are th stose 

which are committed for the sole purpose of doing evil with^^ out 
receiving thereby any personal benefit. If a great deal of in- 

tellectual energy is employed to execute such actions, the enw^^er- 
gies made active will be very strong, and in proportion to tb^^eir 
strength will be their duration. The ideas which make th^^*se 
energies active, necessarily do not rise up to the moral plesHsme 
they move entirely in the sphere of the intellect and we ^^ee 
therefore in such cases a strong and enduring energy ^ac- 
cumulated in the lower planes, where those energies will fin»— -^7 
become exhausted which can only be accomplished by lo- -^■'S 
individual suffering, 

7. Actions which are absolutely good. An act which a-"*" 
complishes its purpose is in so far good and if the motive tb»- ^' 
inspired it was good, then the action may be said to be goou-* • 
provided that the intermediate resuits did no serious harir^^* • 
but an action which would be absolutely good on all plan ^* ; 
and in every aspect would be difHcult to imagine. An act rnea*^^ I 
a change and a change can only be produced at the espen^* I 
of energy. An act of benevolence causes a loss to th 
factor on one plane, while it may benefit hini on anoth 
eveu tbe planting of a useful tree is done at the expenS' 
space and energy ; which might perhaps have been 
to some more useful purpose. But as there are ac 
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Come very near to being absolntely evil, so there are others 
■vvhicb come very near to being absolutely fjood. The energies 
created {made active) in snch case belong to the highest spheres 
and are enduring in proportion to the power of will by which 
ttey hevo been set in motion. They become necessarily 
eachatisted in the course of time during the subjective condition 
l>\it this process is one tlut clauses happiness, in the same sense 
a^s the recollection of a good action causes happiness, while the 
sjaeniory of a bad action causes remorse. 

Life may be therefore called a great mathematical problem 
in which he will gain most who best knows how to calculate, 
^nd to foresee the effects of his actions. The good mathemati- 
«2ian will be the gainer when the book of life is closed, a poor 
mathematician will have debts to pay, while those who have 
neither merit nor demerit will have no claims, neither can any- 
thing be claimed from them, and nature needs them no longer. 
IBut those who have accumulated a large store of good energy 
"Without leaving any debts behind will have treasures laid up 
"which may not bo exhausted for ages, or they may enter the 
sphere of absolute good, whence no more return to matter i» 
necessary. 

The process of human development and the attainment of 
Jierfection is therefore accomplished by natnial laws. It is not 
»nerely directed by sentiment ; but is a scientific process, 
^nided by mathematical rules, which demonstrate that to be 
^ood it is necessary to be wise, and that the highest expression 
of wisdom is nniversal justice. 

iVbfe,— The whole of Nature is based on the law of Compensa- 
tion, and it has therefore been stated that it is also active in the 
animal world. It is the law of cause and effect and must act in 
all Departments of Nature, The law oi Com\it."D5*'u>o'Si ^^^^ ''^ 
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law of Karma are the same thing, namely, the law of cause and 
effect ; but I hove chosen to call them by different names to 
indicate the action of that law on different planes. "CompenB&r- 
tion" is a term used in mechanics and in physical science >' 
while the word Karma is used to signify the action of that law 
on the moral plane, where the action of the law of compensation 
can bo modified by AVill and by Ueason, and where pereonal ■ 
merit or demerit (judging from the standpoint of moral re- I 
spousibiltty) exists. 

A piece of iron is attracted by a magnet, without having any I 
choice in the matter. If it is exposed to air and water it may j 
become rusty and cannot prevent it. A plant or a tree may bo 
straight or crooked on account of circuniHtances over which it J 
has no control. An animal usually follows the instinct of his . 
nature without any merit or demerit for doing so, a child or an 1 
idiot may smilingly kick over a lamp which may set a whole 
city on fire ; tho cause will have its effect, but the child or the ^ 
idiot cannot be held responsible for it, because tbcy have not ^*--~ 
sufficient intelligence to fully control there actions or to judge ^ ^ 
about the consequences. A person can only be held re3pon8ible<^_^ 
according to his ability to perceive justice and to di sting u is l»^^^i 
between good and evil. The power to discriminate projierly ia _^ ,-^ 
an attribute of the human mind, and the higher that mine* ,^^(j 
is developed tho more it becomes responsible for the effecLz* : 
which it produces. 

An act may kill a mouse and a tiger a man or an ox gore 
man ; and to hold them morally responsible for it would be an as 
of iujuatiee, cruelty and stupidity. Whether or not a dog m:^Mi^ 
have sufficient reason to incur any moral respousibilitv, 
matter uf opinion and no " emphatic affirmation or denial wi-// 
a dog endowed with liuman intelligt 
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and speecli could decide the question ex cathedra ; but it is 

reasonable to suppose that a dog, although he may havesufEcient 
reason to know what is good or bad for liiniself or for those to 

I whom he is attached, has no moral resironsibily. If a dog dies on 
the grave of his master, the question is : Did the dog die from 
selfish grief for having lost his benefactor or from grief for the 
misfortune that befell his master, or from an nnsatisfied desire 
to be with his master, to whom he is attached by institiut f If a 
dog, *hen caught in some mischief submits to punishment, 
does he do so, because he knows that ho desertes punishment, 
or because his experience tells him that in such cnses punish- 
Knent is unavoidable and that is of no use to run away ? I think 
the latter view is more reasonable, because if the dog had 
sufficient reason to argue about the justice of his punishment, he 
"herald also see that thg lash id unjust and only sertes as a tneans 
of revenge. It is not a question^ whether or not there is a dis- 
iinctioit between the simple la* of compensation and the mora 
complicated law of Kaima ; but the question is whether or not it 
is advisable to make such a distinction, and as it is the object 
of words to convey correct ideas, I consider it best to employ 
such terms as will indicate the action of the law of Karma on 
the various planes of life. A similar distinction is usually made 
in all departments of thought. The law of attraction and the 
law of Love are one and the same thing. "Love" usually 
means attraction on a higher plane, A man usually does not 
say to his wife : " I am attracted to you," neither is it customary 
to say: "Opposite poles love each other." Reason and Intuition 
are the same thing ; but Intuition is a higher aspect of it, and 
therefore we use two difierent words. If it is intended to use 
only one word to signify the law of cause and effect, no matter 
^^Hwhat planes it acts, then there would have been no necessity 

K I_ ■ 
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to introduce the word "Karma," and We might have been conteiit- 
ed to call it the law of Compensation. 

If I am requested to answer the previous question : "Are ^.:«u- 
mals under the operation of the law of Karma as APPLIED ' _1'0 
HUMAN BEINGS V I answer No. If I am asked. Are anin^^ ah 
under the operation of the law of compensation ?" I say ^^es, 
My reasons are, that it would be unjust that animals sho- -^ 
incurs punishment for acts for which they are not responsitzaJe; 
while the suffering which is entailed upon them necessarily bri^ -xiirg 
with it the corresponding compensation. This is exactly what the 
note referred to by our correspondent attempted to explain.^ U 
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" There is nothinor in the macrocosm of Nature that is 
not contained in man, because man and Nature are 
essentially one, and a man who is conscious of being one 
with Nature will know everything in Nature if he knows 
only himself." — Pamcdeua by F, H, 

'erra legit carnem, tumulum circumvolet umbra, Orcns habet 
^Ci>S3es spiritii^ astra petit. 

Ooethe's Faust speaks to the materialistic philosopher (Wag- 
^iT' ) in about the following language ; — 

" One sense alone is conscious in your heart, 

Be happy and avoid to know the other. 

But in my heart, alas ! two souls reside ; 

Each from the other tries to separate. 

One clings to earth with passions and desires 

And fond embrace ; the other breaks her bonds, 

And rising upwards spurns the dust of earth." 

Every one whose spirituality is not by a total immersion 

"^-^to materiality entirely lost, feels that his material . body is 

^'^aViabited by at least two spiritual elements,, which follow 

different attractions and differ essentially from each other. Man 

is therefore usually considered to be a triune being, consisting 

^f his animated physical body, his intellectual soul and his 

divine spirit. But occult science, having superior means of 

investigation at her command, tells us that man is composed 

^f seven principles, each of which can again be sub-divided 

into seven. 

These principles interlink and influence each other by mutual 
attraction during life ; but at death they separate into three 
distinct groups. The physical body, whose vitality is departed 
becomes disintegrated into the element out of which it was 
evolved ; the more refined principles, which were the cause 
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of his iiniinal desires, the " spirit " of the spiritualists :m^ ni- 

whiit the occultists call Eloiiientary, may under certain -• •"- 

stancpe live a very long time hefpre it perishes ; but the sp irit 

alone is imjiiortal. It rises to its proper sphere, where it no 

longer ioteriueddles with th« aflaifs of earth, and after a tL^Miiie 
of rest, Kvliose dpration apd enjoyment is determined hy tha 

purity of the nets and thought of the man duripg life, it bfc 

comes rpincarflated to start agait* on the road to pfogression ^^i 

As the prtiportions in which these principles and their " '>in- 
ponent pafts iiii^y intejmiiigle, qre almost infinitely nninercn^ns, 
thpy present »« infinite variety of forms and conditions, 4 

iowep principle inay he mope of ipss active by being jnor^ or 
less iflfused by the emanations of a bighpr one, and ft hitler 
pf^inciple may beponip mare or less developed, according to *Jie 
amount of activity which haa been expended for that p^iir- 
pose. By using the word ■' principle," neither matter 
force is meant iq the nana} interpretiftion of the term, but Y^a 
element out of which both have fornned, and of whjch they flra 
the positive and negative palps. So is water solid iu the froxea 
state, becomes liqqid when inelted, gaseons when heated to 
steam, and when overheated evolves electricity. So do tliose 
principles prqgress fyom a lower state up to a higber one i but 
all have been priginally evolved OHt pf one primordial Dlep*"*! 
Ibe common source of a'l being. 

I. PHYSICAL MAN. 

COSSIKTS OF THE FIRST THREE I'KINCIPLES. 

1. The material body with its organs and senses 
visible and tangible to us sinij>!y because the organ; 
by which we perceive it, are formed of the some p 
Slime state of evolution, ilattev m ». \ft>^\vfti: 
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ttrougli it ns water penetrates sugar. It decomposes aftor 
death, but sometimes its vitality may be retained for a long 
time after ail signs of life and conBcioiisness have apparently 
left it, as shown in wises of buried Fakirs, also in well known 
OSes of vampires, &c, 

2. Vitality, the seat of life, formed by a correlation of lower 
forces, sneh as heat, oleotricity, magnetism, &c, being a separated 
and non-intelligent force whose vibrations are of a higher 
order. Its movements and modes of action can be guided by 
■»*-ilI, it can be attracted or infused into ather bodiep,and thereby 
Xiiany occult phenoniena, such as animal magnetism, abnormal 
growth of plants, &c,, can be explained. It does not die but 
Ijecomes attracted to other bodies and helps to develop aew 
forms, 

3, Astral Body, It is the ethereal counterpart of the physical 
"body und the instrument by which will acts on the vital force. 
It is unconsoious and nou^intelligenti It is the cauBe of in- 
■%-olantary movements, reflex actions, spasms. It is the tool of 
the atomic body so to say, vital force being its spirit, It dies 
at the death of the body, but may sometimes be seen by sensitive 
j>ersons hovering over the tomb or near by, in the shape of the 
TOan, as long as the emanations of the body are yet strong. It 
disappears when the body ia decayed. 

In healthy persons this principle can never during life sepa- 
rate itself from the physical body ; but in weak and dilapidated 
persons so-called physical medium, it may ooze out and be seen 
as a "materialized spirit. " The ilifl'erence of its outward appear- 
ance and resemblance to the ' departed one', is due to and de- 
termined by the activity or intensity of the desire of the and- , 
ience, or the medium, or both, to have such or another person 
represented, or also gi'eatly by the will of the Elemcntaries 
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attracted to the aeauce room. It is oBsentially the double of the 
medium, and kKows only like a mirror a reflex consciousness or 
memory. 

It camjot go beyond a few hundred yards from the body of 
the niedium. If the magnetic thread that connects the two 
snaps, tlie medium will die. The seeress of Prevorst went about 
mora jn her astral form than in her physical body, bat no 
further than tlie room she was confined to or the garden. The 
astral body is the especial play ground of Elementaries and 
Elemeutals, 

II. INTELLECTUAL MAN. 

CONSISTING OP 

4. The Aniiual Soul or Kama Rupa. This is the vehicle of 
the will, the body of desire and illusion. It is the reahn of all 
gross appetites, impassions and cravings for anhnal necessitieB or 
enjoyments. It is the cause of voluntary but uuconscious move- 
ments, such as mediiimistic writing, &c. Its ruling power n 
selfishness and instinct, whose forces are focussed in tlie spiuu 

It is neither conscious nor intelligent, but these powers dnWH 
upon it from the higher principles. It can involuntarily separ»tl 
under certain circumstances from the body and travel to lonj- 
distances, where it may be felt as a presentiment or seen Vf ' 
sensitive and even often by norma! persons as an apparition^ 
wraith or doppelgaenger of a living person, or it may be yf^ 
jected by the ardent desire of a dying person ajid then appeU 
the time of death or soon after as a ghost, &a. It 
intelligence and acts unconscionsly, altliough sometim 
be accompanied by a ray of light of the higher princ 
dying man, before their separation took place. 1 ^^^ 

j'oriiy of ghost stories iuip;ht find their explanatic ^^H 
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An adept however can project Hs astral from voluntarily to 
long distaDCes. It is then infused with the higher principles 
acts Bonsciousiy and intelligently and can be made visible and 
audible, or materialiiie, so as not to be distinguished from i 
physical living body ; and this is the way in which the adepts of 
the Himalayas and other places communicate with people at long 
distances, for instance with the officer of the Theoaophial 
Society at Adyar, and tho8e who witness such phenomena every- 
day have ceased to be astonishe<I thereby. 

This principle may survive a very long time after death. In 
men whose spirituality preponderated during life its vital 
Power ia very small, and it is then whelly unconscious and dies 
Out soon ; but if its loves and hates have been very strong and 
if it has thereby assimUatcd with it a large portion of the lo' 
parts of the fifth principle, it becomes strong, enduring and 
tenacious and dies hard. It may also in cases of very material 
( wicked ) but intellectual jiersons ( black niagiciana ) have 
attracted to it the whole of its fifth principle and thereby be- 
tioine fully conscious, after which it may live and suffer for 
tlionsands of yescre, peristing slowly and gradually, until it 
finally died. 

This conscious or half conscious principle is the occasional 
visitant of seance foonis, where it is galvanized into a sem- 
lilance of life by the reflection of the higher principles of those 
present. It may have a faint memory of its own, but it is in- 
capable of forming an original idea. These elementary bodies, 
if they are the remnants of good men and women, are difficult 
to raise into a semblance of life,- which can only be done by the 
strong will of necromancers (" mediums" are involuntary ne- 
cromancers). The remnants of others draw more strength from> 
the mediums and sitters, live thereby longer and ha-vo con- 
Mjij Ufutly longer to suifer. In csceptional cases, however, such 
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as sane suicides and sudden deaths, a division of the hight 
principles may not yet have taken place and such are geamu 
casea of spirit communications, which are in so far detriment^ 
to the spirit, aa they re-attract it to earth. 

This principle ia only gnided by impnises and after daati 
its impulses are no more controlled by a consideration of tbs 
moral consequencea of its acts. Its desires and appetites iMf 
still be very strong. It then follows wherever its attraoticW 
may lead it, to gratify its craving for lust, life, passion, revenge, 
etc, and will therefore associate itself with corresponding living 
human beings (sensitives) or even animals. To this c!ass bft- 
long the cases of obsession, hysterical curiosities, etci By 
drawing life and strength from living beings, it becomes » 
vampire. Its magnetic connection with the body in the gr»w 
may or may not be broken. In the latter case the "mntflM" 
lized spirit" diffuses a cadaverons odor. 

It may also serve as a puppet for Elcmentals and then appfM 
nnder diiferent forms. 

5. The intellectual soul or Monas, is formed by a high«f 
Unfolding of the lower principles and a rising up of the same 
to the higher ones. This ia the link, " which joins tlie ape to 
god, " that is, it forms the step by which man's animal Dature 
reaches up to the higher spiritual principles. It is theseatof 
the mind with all its powers of reason, memory and imagiiv 
tion, of observation, reflection and conception, and these powerJ 
find their central focus in the brain. Here is Iheseat rfin 
tellectual consciousness. In the present state of 
man this principle has not yet fully developed, 
partially free ; because although being able to ch 
good and evil, yet his knowledge is still very 
is therefore only partialVy a ve-\ioEsibIe being. 
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After death the higher parts of the constituents of this 
principle separate into two parts. The higher groups, such as 
^re fitted for a pure spiritual condition combine with their 
sixth, principle and rise to their proper sphere as an immortal 
(as far as his individuality is concerned) spirit. 

Here it lives in a condition of rest, whose duration and more 
^^ less pleasant or unpleasant sensations and conditions are 
Proportionate to the purity of his thoughts and acts while on 
^artli. It passes there through a corresponding infancy, 
y^'Q-tih, manhood, old age and dotage, when it will be re-attract- 
®^ to this or some other planet by the laws governing reincar- 
^a.tion. 

Tie lower parts go to join the elementary remnant of the 

loxxfth principle and strengthen the same. Man has it there- 

^^o in his power, either to lower himself below thef brute by 

S^^^ng way to his inferior attractions, or by reaching up to the 

*^^glier ones to rise to the divine. 

There are exceptional cases to be found of living corpses, 

^tisit is of persons who by a life of bestiality have during their 

^^I'poreal life lost their higher spiritual principles, or others 

^"^ch as cretins, and idiots, in which the same never could take 

^oot. 



III. THE SPIRITUAL MAN. 

To him belong besides the higher parts of the 5th principle, 
specially the sixth and seventh. So far the principles under 
tJonsideration have become developed especially from below 
upwards, but now a rising up of the same to the sixth becomes 
necessary. As man guided by his intuitions, advances, he be- 
comes less dependent on space and time. 
31 
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6. The spiritual sonl or Buddhi. This is the highestpri ^nci- 
ple, pure spiritoalitj, materiality and a condition^ which «r>nly 
very few have yet reached. Those who have progressed so far, 
are called Illuminates, Initiates or Adepts. Here is the r^^alm 
of knowledge. Spiritnal consciousness, of which man in his 
normal state has only a vague impression, is here fidly A «v^ 
loped and personal immortality established. By ass imila. "ting 
with this principle man becomes proportionally all seeing and 
omniscient ; that is, he can put himself en-rapport with every- 
thing that is not repulsive to his nature and thereby perc3«ivfl 
the same. He knows his own powers and the powers of nature, 
and knowing them he can control them, instead of being cm- 
trolled by them. He can now guide himself and direct liis 
future incarnations, if such are considered necessary. 

But still he advances. His reason becomes wisdom, his 
goodness broadens into universal love, his powers expiind, 
He becomes a Budiiha and finally one with the highest, the 
source of all principles. 

7. The spirit or Atma. This is an inconceivable state. It 
is the universal fountain from which all things come and to 
which all return, the unimaginable state of Nirvana, the Bpu"'' 
of the spiritual soul,^Parabra!im. 

MAN'S PKOGRESS. 
" When shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, ligbtning, or in rain!" — {Shaketpeari) 

The individual spiritual Monad from its first def"""* i"*" 
matter, np to its full development as a perfect spii 
has to jiass seven times around the septenary chain 
belonging to our system on each through se 
races, (as fully explained in Mr. Siunett's Esote 
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« does this by repeated reincarnations, dnring each of which it 

''Villains inwardly the same spiritual individual, but appears 

^Very time on the stage of life as a new personality. 

" Fresh 

Issues upon that universe that sum, 
Which is the lattermost of lives. 
Who toiled a slave, may come a new prince, 
For gentle worthiness and merits won. 
Who ruled a king may wander earth in rags 
For things done and undone." 

E. Arnold (Light of Asia,) 

Man's personality is therefore not immortal so long as his 
Spiritual consciousness has not been thoroughly established, and 
'tmfortunately the majority of mankind have as yet very little 
^f the same, it being a product of the sixth principle. Normal 
man in his present state of cyclic evolution has only reached 
the fifth step on the fourth of the seven ladders of progress. 
Only the fourth principle has reached maturity, the fifth is in 
its adolescence, the sixth in its infancy and the seventh has only 
an embryonic existence in him. 

Men may be very intelligent and self-conscious and con- 
ceited ; but not possess a glimmer of spiritual consciousness, 
and unless they possess this consciousness, they can be neither 
complete nor perfect. 

The great secret of occultism and the great work before us 
is therefore to establish this spiritual consciousness ; for while 
the individual Monad, if unguided and left to itself, may wan- 
der blindly along through untold ages ; and perhaps finally be 
wrecked on the rocky shore of materiality, the illuminated soul, 
guided by the divine light of the spirit, is able to find its way 
and to take unimpeded its flight to the summit of perfection. 

To accomplish this great work man must observe the 
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1 . Learn that the sixth spiritual principle, the diving spiri- 
aal soul does not descend to him, but that he must rise up to 
t. It would be useless for him to sit down in devout pious 

meditation to wait for the blessings to come down, instead of 
helping himself. 

2. He must obtain Knowledge and know himself and his 
own powers. This knowledge he may obtain by meditation 
(intuition) and instruction. It forms the basis of his faith, 
self-confidence and courage. 

3. The strengthening of his Faith forms the firm basis upon 
which to rest his will. It develops the elements of the will 
which are self-esteem, firmness and continuity. 

4. As his Will becomes strong he must put it into Action^ 
by exerting it continually in the proper direction, and by rising 
mentally up to the higher principles and grasping them. " The 
Kingdom of heaven must bo taken by force." 

This can only be done by the power of will, assisted by the 
practice of the highest morality and virtue. " Only the pure 
in heart can see God." 

5. He must purify his imagination, so as not to impede hi^. 
progress and weaken his will, which would drag him baok to f^s, :^ 
lower plane. To do this he must never lose sight of the grnn i 't 
object in view and repress aU low and animal desires. Chris-JHS^ *€ 
(the seventh principle) must drive the money changers (loi 
cravings) cut off the (human) temple, the sixth principle b( 
fore. He can take up his residence there. Man must then 
fore always follow the voice of the divine Guru in his heart. 

6. By controlling his actions and purifying his imaginati< 
ho starves to death all the lower instincts of his animal natur ^^ 
contained in the fifth principle. In ascending to those sublime 

-af. tear himself away from materiaj attractioD5 
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Tvliich are his internal enemies. He must not only avoid them, 

but ontgrow all desire for them. 

1 . To overcome his external enemies he mnst avoid all 

Q options .influences, such as impure physical or moral sur- 

dings, combative or irritating associations, the influence 

JBlementals and Elementaries, and everything that may be 

^^"fcrimental to his bodily or mental health. He must be free 

independent, and press fearlessly forward, without looking 

to the missteps he may have made in the past. 

" He who ascends to mountain tops will find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow ; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look upon the hate of those below. 

Though high above the sun of glory glow, 

And far below the earth and ocean spread ; 

Round him are icy rocks and loudly blow 

Contending tempests on his naked head ; 

And so reward the toils, which to these summits led. 

{Byron,) 

T?he kind reader, who interests himself for such subjects, will 

be no longer in doubt as to what occultism is, how spiri- 

ism can be explained, and how one may become an Adept. 

only few of us are able to climb to such giddy heights 

^'^xring this one life. However, we may accelerate our progress 

^y "waiting, watching and working, and by ever keeping before 

^"^r* mind the old motto, engraved with golden letters on the 

"^^ly cross of Wisdom and surrounded by the rosy of love : 

Know, Will, Dare and Be Silent. 
I Try. • 

\ 
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" An ignorant) a faithless, and a doubter perishes. For 
" him there is no happiness in this as well as in the next 
" world. The believer, the devout, and the one who has 
'' controlled his senses obtains knowledge and also he soon 
" obtains the highest bliss." — Bhagwat Geeta. 



" All things are possible to him that believeth." 
'* Be it unto thee according to thy faith." — St. Mark, 

The most Fatal enemy of the soul is Doubt. He who doubts 
his own powers cripples himself. He who forgets his doubt 
rises superior to himself. He who believes in, and has confi- 
dence in himself, has more power than he who doubts his own 
powers. Moreover, the more confidence a man has in others 
the greater is his friendship, and the more friends he has. Friend- 
ship is the measure of influence, and, consequently, of power. 
(In order to simplify, I will only speak of belief, knowledge and 
faith in this chapter.) Out of belief comes knowledge ; and 
out of knowledge comes faith, or, rather, that which approxi- 
mates faith and makes it possible, viz : Intuition. Perfect 
faith comes from perfect knowledge ; but in as much as we are 
imperfect beings, and, consequently, have no perfect know- 
ledge — not even of ourselves, and still less of others — how can 
we even approximate a definition of faith ? much less a know- 
ledge of the powers it may confer upon its possessor ! Why 
scoff at the sayings of Jesus, when we do not even know what 
he meant by faith ? 

He certainly estimated its value very highly, for he said : 
" If ye have faith like a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say to 
the mountains, be ye moved and cast into the sea, and it shall 
be done." It is evident he coupled it with the will for it could 
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be doiio by a commanii, and no prayer or snpplication is ti'vei 
hinted at. What great thinker ever extolled Doubt? or ta-Ti^ii 
that it ever conferred any great blessing npon its posses-sor? 
Not one ! It is simply a, destructive power — a negation j it 
bnilds nothing ; it destroys all that it touches. 

A desire to know the truth is commendable. Respect for 
others leads to the interchange of ideas and investigation. 
This is good. Never doubt a proposition till you are sure yon 
thoroughly understand it. Never doubt the truth of another 
till his falsehood is a demonstrated fact. Know a thing before, 
you reject it. Be hospitable to the wayfarer : for although yon 
may be imposed upon many times, yoti may sometime entflrtain 
8u angel. Some thoughts are angel sent. Said a Materialist 
to me : " Am I to entertain a proposition simply because yon 
assert it ? 

Suppose you say the moon is made of green cheese — am 1 1*> 
accept it ? That is too absurd I" Such puerile arguments *w 
used by pretended thinkers. It is as logical to say the moon» 
" made of green" cheese " as that a. flower it made of nrnfl. 
Either one is absurd ; but the self-same elements enter into ana 
composed the sun, moon, stars, earth, light, thought, anil "green 
cheese." Such are the arguments the doubter is driven to sns- 
tain a semblance of logic. 

Knowledge is the ultimate of mental action, andifatlto 
highest point, or apes, it meets the spirit worlt! with sufficient 
intensity to become impregnated with a desire for soniedu''8, 
grander, and a more lofty idea of human nature and its 
lities, with not merely an idea " to know a good and 
to know the good, and to have power to do it under i 
stances. Then, indeed, it may truly bo said to be _ 

power. As such I recognise it. Analyze, sift, ( ^^^H 
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fiicts and phenomena of this existence ; weigh the stars and suns 
of space, and trace them in their eternal voyage ; dissect the 
iuman form, and search the convolutions of the brain, and if at 
^he end, .you have no belief in the divinity of creative power, no 
belief in the spirit that has escaped your telescope, your scalpel, 
and your scales, tell me not that your knowledge is the road to 
power. For real power is repose, rest, trust, confidence, and 
harmony. That which brings no satisfaction and rest is de- 
structive. So knowledge may build up the soul and expand it 
^^ it may contract and weaken it. If knowledge makes a man 
Egotistical and proud, it does him harm ; but that knowledge 
^^hich causes one to realize how small and insignificant he is, 
^^=^<i how very little he knows, and of how little value that 
^^owledge really is to him, makes one negative, and receptive 
^^ "the world of intelligences which surround him. Then it is 
^^t they come near and speak to his soul, and he conceives an 
idea of '' Brahm" " Allah" Jehovah" " Jove" or " God." 

The knowledge of facts is good, for it expands the mind ; and 
^'^lien the mind is sufficiently expanded, it leads to deep thought, 
*^^Verie, abstraction ; and abstraction opens the door of the soul, 
^iz : the imagination. 

The imaginative are the credulous. Power does not come 
from one thing alone, but from the all — the Infinite. Know- 
ledge is necessary to weakness and infancy ; but for the Gods 
there is no knowledge— it is simply faith. Faith includes all 
things of an inferior nature, as. the ever arching dome of heaven 
encircles all within it. It is beyond all knowledge ; then who 
can explain it, or who can understand it ? It is to the soul 
what l^owledge is to the mind. As we can only approximate 
knowledge mentally, so we can only approximate faith intui- 
tively. According to our knowledge, so is our faith. In exact 
35 
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proportion as wo know wife, children and friends, do we iai 
faith in them. Knowledge is not predicated upon anything b\KLJ" «ut 
truth. It is not satisfactory to merely know that a thing S: is 
false. We must know the truth in order to be satisfied, and ti*' to 
be made whole and clean. Aa you know yourself, yon hav ^*^^ve 
faith in yourself. As yon know God you have faith in hiiiE":Kr»i, 
All that the mind can grasp at anything is that which appears ~*'^j 
and this appearance ia a revelation of something hidden. [M . It 
may come in dreams or in visions ; or in reverie or in contem 
plation, reading of books, or conversation ; or listening to serr^ 
mons or lectures may provoke the conditions necesssary to iir u 
duce revelations but in whatever way it may be induced, it iz^ 
subjective ; it is a union with the thing thought of — a onene^sass 
of spirit and being — ^you have faith in yourself because you are^^ 
one with yourself, you have faith in your wife in exact propi>.»- 
tion as you are one with her. Faith in things changeable, ac3d 
hence untrue, is destructive ; because they desert you and lea^v© 
yon empty. Faith is a power which comes to man as a revela- 
tion, in the expansion of the soul, when the mind is closed np ; 
laid away, as it were, or suspended — held in abeyance. Then 
things sublunary disappear, and the ineffable glory appears ; and 
entering in, is one with soul-giving power undreamed of by 
mortal man. Faith steadies, sustains and fortifies the will ; com- 
bines all spirit in one. The powers of dissolution and of creation 
are of faith. It is effortless. It is the suspension of all mundane 
laws. Knowledge is of no account, only as it assists one to enter 
into the spirit. Then it is set aside, as man having scale^ " ""'^ 
and not being obliged to return, throws the ladder dow 
you this faith and power can come to us ? Nay ? 
ascend to it through a regeneration in the spirit, and 
of the spirit. It is another mode of existence, ti ^^^H 



Only tlirougb birtli. SaWation is from weiiknesn, disease nnd 
^eath, and thus from hell for hell is nn outgrowth of tlieac, 
"^v-flrk tlie best we can to prejMire tlte wny ; bnt we make niia- 
^aikes and faiiurea in our ignorance, and fall continually. Bnt 
^ith ia a gift of the sprit in answer to our intentions and 
tispirations. In faith there are no mistake nor failures. It ia 
Dot possible to lose faith when once attained. How is it poa- 
rible for a child, after it is born, to become aa it was prior to 
birth ? Faith is universal. There is no one or particular faith. 
There ia no each thing aa "The faith;" consequently faith 
cannot be ioat, any more than God can be. Talk about " fall- 
ing from grace," and "losing the faith I" Nonsense I Thdy 
never have any to lose. There is a fall, however, in the pretence 
of possession. The pretender always falls. 

It is the h&bit to speak of i'uitli as a something akin to Ijelief — 
as blind — as less than knowledge. But this shows our ignorance. 
Faith is to the Divine mind what knowledge ia to the natural. 
Throagh and by knowledge things of use are produced and 
multiplied in the earth. Through and by faith matter is evolv- 
ed from the spirit, which, from a chaotic, formlesa state, tak« 
form such as the will may determine. By this method Jesnfl 
made bread and fish for the hungry multitude. A few loaves 
and fishes were sufficient to furnish a nucleus of attraction. 
When, in obedience to his will ; his spirit flowed in and assumed 
the form desired. In view of this principle of evolution, he 
said, *' If yon have faith like a grain of mustard seed ye may say 
to this mountain, be ye moved," etc., "and it shall be done." 
First seek the kingdom of God, and then all other things shall 
be added unto you." The kingdom " is within yon ; " it " ia at 
hand ;" it " is like unto a pearl of great price;'* or "like a 
leavra which a woman hid in three measures of ine "w 
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meal is o. type of the hody, niimJ anil spirit, 
dom of things is seen in their mechiinism ; the order and har- 
monious arrangement and adjustment of parts, and the ease and 
perfection of motion without jar or friction. The same is triio 
of the mental spiritual man as of the physical. Tlie jar and 
friction of this life is what wears out the machine called man. 
Each and every atom of the body is in motion, and they are in 
health well poised and lubricated. Tliis is harmony. But when 
there is not a proper balance of all the essentials, there is a 
discordant friction of parts, and a loss of power, motion, htiulth, 
and vigor. The soul furnishes the lubricator, vis;, magnetism. 
I call your attention to tho fact that the great balunce-wheel-^B 
the regulator. Love is sadly out of line. ^M 

The kingdom of heaven is harmony, power, eternal youtli, 
life, iniiocence, aiid peace. Tlio principivl element of , the king- 
dom is wisdom born of love and will. If love Ijo lacking, or be 
of a low, vidgar order, the wiedom born of her will be inhar- 
pjonions and the kingdom is that of disease. By wisdom, through 
faith, are all things made, Bat if tho wisdom be inliarmony, 
and the faith be small, or none at all, what can you expect to 
fiow from the spirit ; or, what quality of life will be generated ? 
Bear constantly in mind, kind reader, that when I speitk of 
God, I speftk of your power of will and love. When I spea^ 
of wisdom, I have reference to the harmony of yourself. Har- 
mony me^ns oneness, no conflict j no op[iosing elements ; no 
warfare hetweep the flesh and the spirit. " The lamb and lion 
have laiu down together." Remember, heiilth is altogether due 
to what little harmony we have. The greater the harmony the 
more wisdom. The greater the msdom the more life, peace, rest, 
plaaiure. Discord wears us out. The best of us scarce last 
half a eeatnry, ;ind that length of time is enough to disgust 
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most people of life. We are scarcely able to generate magne- 
tism enough to keep this human machine in order more than fifty 
years at the utmost. Now, were the love pure and innocent, 
^.ud the will strong and God-like, the wisdom or har- 
Xiiony of the machine would be more perfect, and the life 
evolved, or the spirit set in motion, possessed of such power. 
"^hsit mountains might be dissolved ; or bread, fish, flowers, 
^dothings, or human forms evoked at pleasure, and the machine 
;jx)ssessing such power could wear on eternally without friction 
^r age. " Greater works than these shall ye do, because I go to 
"the Father" (spirit. )The dark and noisesome earth — the fiery 
<jonstellations of heaven with their countless hosts, all exist by 
the will of God, and are sustained by his love and wisdom. 
But he lies slumbering as in a tomb in the things he has made. 
The mighty mountains piercing the clouds, crowned eternally 
with purity, as a flame-tip, tell us in their vomitings of fire, in 
their groanings, and shakings, of the nature of him who sleepeth 
beneath. Tomb-stones are they, flameshaped and spiral j 
marking the resting place of the infinite. They show the 
oozing out of his power, and the aroma of his presence fills 
space, thing and men with his returning consciousness, which, 
when fully returned, will swallow up all things as matter in 
fire. The changing forms — the mutability of things is due to 
the fire which dissolves, changes, and combines matter. 

The will baptizes the fire as with water, and thus in wisdom 
preserves forms, and perpetuates life. It holds it in check, and 
regulates the head so that we are not consumed. This is the 
esoteric meaning of the baptism with water. If the will can 
restrain the fire through its exerise, it also can unchain the 
lightnings and vomit out flame, which, though unseen, shall 
not be unfelt, and which, meeting things on the way, passes 
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through, dissolvea, and causes them to disappear noiselessly 
in decency and in order. The same hidden and unseen power 
e hack the Ughtnings in their mad revel on" dark Galilee" 
at the simple words. '" Peace be still." 

It is the unnatturaine?8 of man that keeps the Infinite under. 

'e cannot return to nature, but we can rise up to the super- 
natural, and still exist. We suffer pain because of the deficien- 
cy of fire. How easy for the strong wilfto turn a flame upon 
the dark door of it, and exercise it as if by magic. We are full 
of darkness and sorrow, because we are vacant. How easy to 
be full if we are only wise 1 

To attract the fire and hold it by baptism is fulness which, 
indeed, is life— pleasure ; nay I Ecstacy, beside which trance is 
as a dream. In purity all power resides. Fire renders all 
things pure. It reduces, refines, purifies, and illuminates all 
things. Fire flows from love. B ut you do not know -what 
love is, you think it hath something of sex in it ; and so it has, 
for ses is a symbol of it. The ecstacy of a virgin soul when 
first baptized by contact of a spirit, all in harmony, ia a poor 
eipression of love in its abslruse sense. But it is the best I have. 
Love is not the soul ; but it is the highest and most ecstatic 
emotion the soul can feel. It moves the whole sensoriuui of the 
Boul, and by its motions evolves a spiritual fire that burns in the 
nerves like a. volcano. As a volcano vomits out molten earth 
and mineriil, so fire trained by the will (baptism) decomposes ail 
dross and baseness, which it eliminates from the system, 
leaving nothing but the pure metal. Beware of the fire, if you are 
impure ; it will leave not a vestige of you, soul, mind or body. 
Love builds up or destroys. Slow lingering decay is as cer- 
tain as rapid combustion. Nothing comes out of God's crucible 

t immortal beings. 
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" A strong faith and a powerful imaginatioa are the two 
pillare aupporting the doora Co the temple of magio, and 
without which nothing can di accompliihad," — ParaoeUiu 



"Faith must confirm imaginRtion, for faith CBtablishea 
the will. Determind will is the beginning of all magical 
operations." — Iiii UttvaiUd, 

" The univeree is a product of divine thouglit." 
The first power that meets us at the threshold of practical 
WGCultiBiM is the power of imaginatien. Man is conscions of 
laving ideas and of being ablo to put his ideaa into form. Ha 
possesses an interior world of hia own, where those ideas exist. 
He is the sole autocrat in that world of mind, the master of ita 
creations and lord over all it contains. He governs thereby the 
supreme power of his will, and if ideas intrude, which have no 
legitimate existence, it is iu hia power either to annihilate them 
or suffer them to grow. It is a world, like the outer wrrld, some- 
times dark, sometimes illuminated, itsspaceand the things which 
it contiina, are as real to ita inhabitants, as our physical world is 
real and objective to our senses ; its space is either narrow or 
expanded, limited in some and without limits in others ; it has ita 
beautiful sceneries and dismal localities, its sunshine and Btorms 
and lightnings, its forms of beauty and horrible shapes. 

It is the privilege of intellectual man to retire to that -world 
whenever he chooses. Physical enemies do not presecute hiin 
I, bodily pain cannot enter and the 
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life must remain behind, but ignorance and superstition vfiH 
go with him. 

The boor when he closes his eyes and shuts his ears can 
hardly be said to have any hnman existence. There is nothing 
in his interior world to attract his attention ; but the poet or 
artist, when his individuality retires into the interior chamber 
of his mind, finds it filled wit*h visions of beauty ; and wrapt in 
their admiration or listening to its melodious harmonies, he for- 
gets the existence of the objective world ; while the true Adept 
who consciously evolves those images under the guidance of his 
educated Will, not only creates for himself any time the sur- 
roundings he chooses, but also makes them by the same power 
visible to others. 

Imagination forms the basis of all magical operations, and 
art and magic are closely related. Both give objective shape 
to the products of the imagination, and only the manner in 
which this is effected differs. 

The sculptor shapes the picture of a beautiful form in hiiP 
mind and mentally projects it into the marble. He then em- 
ploys mechanical force to free that form from all irregularities, 
and the result may be a Venus or an Apollo. The painter 
covers the canvas with the creations of the imagination and 
makes them visible by the application of paint. The magician 
forms an image in his mind and projects it directly upon the 
minds of others, or he may project it into space, and by the 
attractive power of his Will clothe it with matter and render it 
visible and tangible. 

This power of the Adept to project images is neither so in- 
credible nor so difficult to explain as is commonly believed, and 
the phenomena of mind reading, transmission of thought and 
sometimes clairvoyance arc based upon it» If we fully realise 
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the fact that the seat of high intellection is an universal princi- 
ple, or, to state it more correctly, a function of the Omnipresent 
Spirit, there will be no difficulty to conceive how the vibrations 
created by that centre of forces, called the brain, can be trans- 
ferred and brought to a focus in any other part of that principle 
l)y the Will* Images thus projected by the mind upon another 
person can be brought to his consciousness either in the waking 
or sleeping condition, but a power to transmit also presupposes 
the power to receive, and the images projected must not only 
be of sufficient strength to impress themselves upon the mind 
of the receiver, but the latter must also be in possession of a 
sufficiently sensitive organization and in a receptive state to 
perceive those images. No sound aflfects the deaf and no images 
can be impressed upon the brain of a corpse. 

Various means have been adopted to produce an abnormal 
receptivity for such purposes. They are all calculated to lessen 
or suspend the uproar of vital forces going on in the physical 
system by lessening its vitality and all such practices are in- 
jurious in proportion as they are efficacious* The only safe and 
sure way to accomplish the object in view, is to preserve al- 
ways and under all circumstances a serene tranquillity of the 
mind. 

■ The surface of a lake whose Water is in motion reflects only 
distorted reproductions of the images projected upon it, and if 
in our interior world the elements are in uproar and confusion, 
tf it is clouded by prejudices, darkened by ignorance, hallucinated 
by desire or disturbed by passion,, the true images of things 
seen will be equally distorted. The state of otir imagination is 
a great factor in our observation and appreciation of things, 
and an object or an idea may be agreeable or disagreeable ac- 
cording to our inclinations and understanding. The savage 
36 
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njiiy see in the sculptured Venus only a curious piece of rock, 
and the beautiful painting is to him only a piece of canvas 
daubed over with colors. To the poet the forest swarms with 
fairies, and projecting rocks or wandering clouds take weird 
and curious forms, while the coward sees an enemy or a ghost 
lurking in every corner. The greedy miser on looking at the 
beauties of nature only thinks of the money value they repre- 
sent, but true art finds beauty everywhere, and to him whose 
mind is poetic, every symbol in nature becomes a poem and 
suggests to him new ideas. 

The images formed in the mind either by the will or by im- 
pressions received, may act powerfully upon the physical body 
of the person. They change or distort the features either tem- 
porarily, or, if continued or often repeated, permanently. They 
may render the hair white in a single hour, mark, kill or break 
the bones of the unborn child and make injuries received by 
one person visible upon the body of another. They may cause 
or cure diseases, induce hallucinations and visions and produce 
" stigmata." Imagination performs its miracles either consciously 
or unconsciously in all departments of nature. Frequently we 
see instances of " protective coloring," which means a close re- 
semblance between the color of an animal and that of the loca- 
lity in which the animal lives, and the cause of this is the 
powerful effect of surrounding colors on the imagination of 
animals when breeding. By altering the surroundings of ani- 
mals at such times, their color can be changed at will. The 
tiger's stripes are said to correspond with the long jungle grass, 
and the leopard's spots resemble the speckled light falling 
through the leaves.* 

The forces of nature-influenced by the imagination of man-act 

* Sir John Lubbock, " British Association Proceeding." 
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on the astral planes and create tendencies and shapes, which in 
the course of progress find expression through material forms. 
In this way the vices of man give rise as has often been pointed 
out by occult writers to the evolution and reproduction of mons- 
ters, noxious plants and poisonous reptiles, and as man's imagi- 
nation will become purified, so will the last remnants af disgust- 
ing animal forms disappear, and the earth become more beautiful 
and refined. The refined and more cultured ideation of the uni- 
versal Mind causes each planet at each new ^^ay of creation" to 
evolve higher forms than it possessed on the previous *^evening" 
when the life-wave in its cyclic ^^ round" passes on to the next 
planet to fulfil its destiny there ; and if after untold ages the 
impulse given " at the beginning" has again passed through 
its seven rounds and the great " year of creation" is ended, when 
our whole solar system has passed through its slumber and 
Brahm reawakening again begins to evolve forms, his more 
exalted and perfected imagination will make the new world still 
more exalted and perfect. 

In our normal condition our will can guide our imagination, 
in abnormal conditions the will of another may take its place. 
A person who dreams does not control the actions which he 
performs in his dream, although he may dream that he is exer- 
cising his will. The things seen in his dream are to him 
realities and he does not doubt their substantiality, while ex- 
ternal physical objects have no existence for him, and not even 
the possibility of their existence comes to his consciousness. 
He may see before him a ditch and dream that he wills to jump 
over it, while in fact he does not exert his will, but only follows 
the impulses created during his waking condition. A person in a 
" trance" may be so much under the influence of a " magnetiser" 
as to have no active will of his own and be only led by the im-» 
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closed and he lives entirely in the region of idi 
tterial objects can find no place and into which sach ubjects 
Id by no means be introduced. Stili, what he sees ia 
to hiin and if tlie operator creates a precipice in liia imagi- 
nation, perhaps represented by a chalkmark on the floort 
the " subject" will on approaching it experience and exhibit 
the same terror as he would in bis normal state if an abyss 
were yawning under liis feet, and if the operator shonld have 
the CPnelty to make the entranced jump into that precipice, the 
most serious oon3e(|iionces might follow. A giass of water trans- 
formed into imaginary wino by the will of a " mosmeriser, 
make the enbjeot intoxicated, while it wonid not 
have snoh an effect on persons in the nomial state, and if tl 
water has been transformed into imaginary poison, it may injnro 
or kill the sensitive. A powerful " mesnicriser" can form either 
a beautiful or horrible pictnre in his mimi, and by transferring 
it by his willupon the mental sphere of a .sensitive even In his nor- 
mal condition, cause him either pleasure or suffering, and the 
qualities of the products of the imagination, either unconscionsly 
evolved, attract us to certain persons or repel us from others 
and create sympathies and autipittbies in the human 
kingdoms. 

The creations of the imaginations as well as their material 
symbols on the physical plane are more or less lasting according 
to certain conditions. High and ppirituai ideas make a more 
lasting impression than those on a lower plane, and it ia well 
known that after leaving a place where we have resided, we, 
generally speaking, remember without effort only pleasurable 
events, while disagreeable ones are forgotten, unless tbey have 
,4Bado a very strong impression upon the mind. A cans 
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produces a sudden terror or acts otherwise strongly on the 
imagination produces a lasting impression not only through life 
but beyond it. An idea which has been ingrafted into the 
mind by education or study is diflScult to uproot or to destroy. 
A person who during his life has strongly believed in the exist- 
ence of eternal damnation and hell-fire, may on his entrance 
into the subjective state after death, suddenly behold all the 
terrors of hell, which his imagination during life has conjured 
up. There has been no '^ premature " burial, the physical body 
was actually dead ; but the terrified soul again rushes back into 
the deserted body and clings to it in despair, seeking protection, 
and finds itself alive in the grave, where it may pass a second 
time through more terrible pangs of death, or by sending out 
its astral form in search of substance from the living, become a 
vampire and prolong for a while a horrible existence. Such 
misfortunes in Christian countries are exceedingly numerous, 
and the best remedy for it is a rational education or the crema- 
tion of the body soon after death. 

On the other hand the convicted murderer, who before step- 
ping on the gallows has been fully "prepared" by the clergy and 
been assured of his '' salvation ;" who has been cheated into a 
false belief that his sins are forgiven, and who firmly expects to 
jump from the place of execution into the arms of the angels, 
may on his entrance to the subjective state really see the crea- 
tions of his imagination before him and thereby be saved from 
becoming a vampire ; but whether the clergy by saving him 
from such suffering confer any real benefit upon him, or rather 
retard his progress by impeding and postponing the action of 
his Karma, is a subject which we will not examine at present. 

What has been said previously in regard to the development 
of the will, is also applicable to the development of the imagina- 
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tion, because imagination is strengthened and cultured by the 
will. 

When the will is held in suspense, the imagination is ren- 
dered passive, tliat is the mind takes in the reflects of pictures 
stored up in the astral light, without choice or discrimination. 
Fortune-teUers and sootii-sayere therefore employ various 
things, such as crystals, cards, coffee grounds, water, etc. ; to 
fix their attention, and thereby keep the will from guiding the 
imagination, thereby producing a waking dream. Life has 
been called a dream, and it only differs from other dreams, that 
during our occupancy of the physical body we can make use of 
our will to guide and control our thoughts and actions, while 
in the subjective condition during sleep and after death that 
guidance is wanting. It is therefore of the utmost importance, 
that we should control our will by the higher impulses of the 
moral law and at all times cultivate a pure and exalted imagi- 
nation. 
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" The will is the first of all powers, for through the will 
of the creator all things were created and put in motion. . . 
Man is the image of God, not by his external form, but 
by his soul, by the faculties with which he is gifted. But 
God who has no corporeal organs, acts by his will alone. 
It is by his will alone that he impresses motion on all 
his creatures ; it therefore follows that man can likewise 
act by his will in the same manner."— Fan Helmont, 

The Will is the first of all powers ; for through the will of the 
supreme cause all things come into existence. — Van Helmont. 

The most abstruse metaphysical problems become sometimes 
Comparatively easy to comprehend, if we continually keep in 
nind, that man is not an isolated individuality, separated from 
lie other individualities by which he is surrounded ; but that 
ie is one of the central focusses of a universally diffused divine 
essence '^ Mind," that his "sphere" intermingles, influences, 
>r is influenced by not only every other individuality in the 
.mmediate vicinity of its central focus, called the physical body ; 
Dut that his soul, like the sun which radiates its light to the 
most distant planets, sends its influence to a greater or less 
sxtent to all other souls, and is felt by them according to its 
power to give and, according to their capacity, to receive. 

Will is the power, which mind possesses over its own opera- 
tions. Mind being an universally existing principle, must be 
able to exhibit its powers wherever Mind exists, and to put 
Will into action wherever it can sufficiently concentrate the 
same. The action of the Will is therefore not necessarily con- 
fined within the limits of the material body ; but as mind 
expands so expands the field of its activity, and if sufficiently 
developed it will be able to exercise its influence at long dis- 
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tancea npon animate and even under certain circumstances n^^on 
inanimate objects. 

Occult science has long i^o discovered the fact, and it IBias 
al-wars been affirmed by the greatest thinkers of the ages, t>Tlat 
there exists only one absolute reality, the supreme cans^^ of 
everything that exists, and the ultimate of everything. lu 
itself it ia unchangeable, but it appears to ua in differ ^^ 
states and innumerable forms. Some call it GoJ, some call_ it 
Matter, some call it Force, and others call it Spirit. It is t(^ M 
necessarily as incomprehensible as absolute space, motion t r^Ti il 
duration because these abstract ideas refer to infinity and jr^ er- 
fection and cannot bo fully understood by finite and imperf^*'!'' 
minds. 

According to Plato, the primordial being ia an emanatioi»_ of 
the Demiurgic mind, which contains from eternity the idea of 
the " to be created " world within itself, and which idea he 
produces out of himself by the power of his will. The Cosac»M 
is looked upon as consisting of will and its manifestation. 

The manifestations of that cosmic will result either in formless 
exhibitions of power, or they take forms, which may be classi- 
fied into the elemental, mineral, vegetable, animal, human cr 
spiritual kingdoms, and which forms are always changing anrf 
therefore are called illusive. Whether their existence is con- 
fined to a second of time, or extended over miiliona of ages they , 
are nevertheless nnpermauent creations of the moment, and liko 

a phantasmagoric picture tlirown upon a screen by the 

a " magic lantern," they dissolve, wheu the ligbt, u)i 
them into existence, ceaaes to act, and the dur.iiion ana 
of their existence depend on the amount of time duri 
they are acted on by that light, and on the amount o 
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The natural universe itself is only a product of the eternal 
«nd universal mind, projected into existence by the omnipotent 
power of the same* It is the " materialisation " of a divine idea, 
and appears to man in an objective form. Such forms may be 
visible or invisible to the eye of man; because their visibility 
depends on their power to reflect light, and their taugibility 
depends on the density of their substance. Invisible gases, 
«uch as Oxygen and Nitrogen, have been solidified and there- 
fore been rendered visible and tangible, and the most solid sub- 
stances are made invisible and intangible by the application of 
heat. 

The products of the action of the cosmic will are tlierefore 
not all visible to us ; in fact we can see under ordinary circum- 
stances only a small part of their sum. No one doubts that 
there is an immense amount of invisible matter in the universe, 
whether cometary or otherwise ; but there is also a supera- 
bundance' of invisible organized forms in nature, 

Bulwer Lytton in his " Zanoni " says : — 

" Life is the one all-prevading principle, and even the thing 
that seems to die and putrefy, but engenders new life and 
changes to new forms of matter. Reasoning then by analogy — 
if not a leaf, if not a drop of water, but is, no less than yonder 
star a habitable and breathing world — nay, if even man himself 
IS a world to other lives, and millions and mvriads dwell in the 
rivers of his blood, and inhabit man's frame as man inhabits 
earth, common sense (if your schoolmen had it) would suffice to 
teach that the circumfluent Infinite, which you call space — 
the boundless Impalpable, which divides earth from the moon 
and stars — is filled also with its correspondent and appropriate 
life." 

And farther on he says ; — 
37 
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" In the drop of water you see how the animalculoe vary ; 
how vast and terrible are some of those monstermites as com. 
paroil with others. Equally so with the inhabitants of the at* 
mosphere. Some of surpassing wisdom, some of horrible 
malignity ; some hostile as fiends to man ; others gentle as mes- 
sengers l)etween Earth and Heaven." 

Onr ^* practical and scientific" age is only too ready to look 
utKMi the al)Ove question as the fanciful effusion of a prominent 
storv-teller, whose object it was to amuse himself and the pub- 
lic ; and the writer of this present article has neither the means 
nor the desire to convince sceptics, and to demonstrate to them 
the existence of the so-called elements. He has, however, 
reason to believe that such invisible, but substantial and vari- 
ously shaped beings exist, and that they, by the educated will of 
man can be made conscious, intelligent, visible and even solid 
and sometimes useful. This assertion is supported by the con- 
current testimony found in the writings of Rosicrucians, Alche- 
mists, Cabbalists and Adepts. 

Will is the universally existing principle, and the reason 
why the scientific world generally has not yet come to an un- 
derstanding of this principle, is because there is never to be 
found any arbitrary manifestation of the same, neither could there 
be any such arbitrary manifestation, because Will, guided by 
immutable laws, acts like a blind force. It evolves forms either 
consciously or unconsciously according to the principle by 
which it is guided, and is subject to law. If guided by the 
higher cosmic intelligences, it must be subject to the law of 
harmony and justice and cannot be arbitrary. It will perhaps 
be well, here again to refer to Bulwer Lytton, when lie exclaims 
" How all our wisdom shrinks into nought, compared with that 
which gives the meanest herb its virtues." 

3 macrocosmic Will of the solar system consciously or 



evoLves tortus* -?*> does tiie Will oc ruicrooo;«iix 
If we tiiniL a <^oni:rece or even an abstrascc idea in our 
wft gjvi* is 1 siiape and ereane sa es^Tsceuce* wiiicti max 
renuBn safajeodLve or become object Lve* and evect material. 
aeeorim^ to dut meas^ applied tor that: paL^pot^e. 

Ev^try dioa^rht creates a sufajecclve tormu wfcdv^i may be seen 
aai pain»iT«d aot only fay the originator ot that thought : but 
also hj odier persons endowed with abnormal iacul(iie<$ ot per<> 
ocpdoo. Vahiitma K. H. in hL> letters to Mr. Sinnett ^ys . — 
** TTe see a Ta*t difference between the two qualities of two 
eqpal amoants of energy ex^^nded by two meii« of whv>m otte> 
let OS si^poee is on his way to his daily quiet work» and an-* 
cdier on his way to denounce a fellow creature at the public 

And fbither on he says : — 

*^ Becanse erery thought of man upon being evolveil jxistses 
into another world, and becomes an active entity bv ass^xnating 
itselfy coalescing we might term it, with an elemental that is to 
say, with one of the semi-intelligent forces of the kingiloms. It 
survives as an active intelligence a creature of the miad*s beget- 
ting — for a longer or shorter period, projH>rtionate with tlio ori- 
ginal intensity of the cerebral action Avliich generated it. Thus 
a good thought is perpetuated as an active, l)enotieeut junvor 
* an evil one as a maleficent demon. 

And so man is continually peopling his current in space Avith 
the offspring of his fancies, desires, impulses and passions ; ft 
current which re-acts upon any sensitive or nervous organization, 
which comes in contact with it, in proportion to its dynamic 
intensity. The Buddhist calls this his '* Skandh" the Hindoo 
gives it the name of " Karma." The adept evolves tlieso shapoB 
consciously ; other men throw them off unconsciously." 
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While writing these lines we notice in an American Journal 
a curious illustration of the above, and of which we will give the 
following extract from an account given by W. Whitworth*:' — 
Prom my earliest infancy I was said to be an old, queer tem- 
pered child with exquisite sensitiveness to all outward impres- 
sions. I well remembei- the wonderful development that sprang 
into being, when I attended a musical party during my fourteenth 
year. A German professor was playing on an organ, when I 
was suddenly spell-bound, as my eyes became rivetted on a 
host of strange appearance^i moving about the keyboard, that 
seemed to dart up and flit about with each note and chord 
echoing forth. They were veritable beings — Lilliputians, sprites, 
fairies or gnomes of astonishing smallness, yet as perfect in form 
and feature as any of the larger peoples in the room. They 
were clothed in the most fantastic garb, of every imaginable 
color, though white, red and green were largely predominating, 
along with a great deal of shimmering silver and gold ornaments, 
mingled with the gayest and most beautiful flowers. 

It was also apparent that these strong beings were divided into 
sexes, as was shown in their different style of apparel and 
features. Not a note was strudc that did not produce its sepa- 
rate sprite, cither singly or in combined twos and threes, and 
which seemed to start up directly, each from its appropriate key, 
and move about in exact time and concert with the rest. The • 
thought struck me : ^ Are these the essence or soul of music?* 
They appeared and acted in such perfect accord with the 
measure and sentiment of the theme, moving to the pleasing 
rhythm of the waltz, the solenm tread of the waltz, the solemn 
tread of the funeral march or the swift coated rattle of the jig- 
dance ; their tiny throats giving voice to the tune, so that it 

* Heligio Philosophical Journal 
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■leemedas if thoy must be the very spirit of the sounds peeling forth. 
In the quick raeasurea, how madly they danued, waving their 
r plumed hats and fans in very ecstiisy, and durting to and fio 
a inconceivable rapidity, with feet beating time in rain-like 
patter of accord quick as a flash, when the music changed to 
the solemn cadence of a march for the dead the airy things 
vanished, and in their place came black robed gnomes, dressed 
like cowled monks, sour-faced. Puritans or mutes in the black 
garbof a funeral procession. Strongest of all, on every tiny 
face was expressed the sentiment of the music, so that 1 could 
astantly understand the thought and feeling that was intended 
to be conveyed. In a wild burst of sounding grief came a rush 
mothers, tcar-cyed and with dishevlled hair, beating their 
breasts and wailing piteous lamentations over their dead loved 
ones. These would be followed by plumed knights with shield 
and spear and posts of fiery troops inonnted and on foot, red 
—handed in the fiery strife of bloody battle, as tho clang of martial 
'tt.usic came leaping from the keyboard, and ever as each change 
brought its new set of sprites, the old ones would vanish into 
tiic air as suddenly as they had oorae. Whenever a discord was 
struck, the tiny sprite that appeared was some missha[>en crea- 
ture, with limbs and dress awry; usually a hump-backed dwarf 
"^whose voice was guttural and rasping and Ids every movement 
"Ungainly and disagreeable. 

In my teweuty-fifth year I was just as suddenly transfixed 
in astonishment, by the appearance of such fairy like beings, 
<ionaing from the lips of persons talking. With every uttered 
'Xvord darted forth one of these strange creatures, clothed, and in 
every action the very counterpart of the feeling conveyed in the 
"Uttered speech. It was on the occasion of hearing the con- 
lof two sister?, n'ho had been long separated, and were 
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now pouring forth their unchecked wealth of affection for each 
other. The little beings that trooped from their lips ever 
transcendentally beautiful and fitly expressed, in form, features 
and attire the words of love that seemed to bring them forth. 

On one never to be forgotten occasion I was a pained witness 
to a scene of living faithfulness on one side, and a treacherous 
double-faced treacherous duplicity on the other. A fair young 
girl and her departing lover had met to exchange greetings, 
ere he went on a distant journey. Each word of hers gave forth 
the same beautiful radiant fairies I had seen from the lips of 
the sisters. But while the front of half of his that were turned to 
the girl, were equally fair to look upon, and smiled with all the 
radiant seeming of undying affection, the rear half of each was 
black and devilish, with fiery snakes and red forked tongues 
protruding from their cruel lips, as gleams of wicked cunning 
danced in speaking sidelong glances from the corners of the 
half closed eyes. These dark back grounds of the little figures 
were horrible to look at, ever shifting dodging and seeming to 
shut up within themselves, as they sought to keep only bright 
and honest seeming towards the trusting girl, and hold the 
black deception out of sight. And it was noticeable that while 
a halo of cloudless radiance surrounded the good outside seem-- 
ing, a pall of thick vapor hung like a canopy of unbrokei 
gloom above the other. 

Most beautiful of all were the tiny sprites that flew from th< 
lips of a fond mother to her only child. They seemed to float ii 
a fleecy cloud of whitest silver, and fall into the bonny curls o--<i^ of 
the child's head; sprinkling flowers and sweet incense in a ceaseless ^Sflf 
shower of blessing all down to its feet. But terrible was tltzJObe 
change, when I saw the horrible imps that leaped forth froKT ^w 
the cruel mouth of an ungrateful son. The tear-dimmed moth«»-^r 
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was softly pleading vrith him. The coarse sharp response of an 
ingrate brnte darted forth in forms like fiery fiends, with hissing 
breath and lowering eyes, and as the long bladed barbed knives 
that seemed to tear and rend the soft white bosom of the 
mother to pieces, as it was thrnst to the hilt with every uttered 
vord, the sweet lowing sprites, that come from her quivering 
lips, were thrnst aside and dashed to pieces on the walls beyond. 

The donble-faced gnomes I saw come forth from scores of 

lips, from those of the time-serving, lying minister in the 

pulpit, from glad hearted people, hanging around the bed of a 

.Wealthy relative, with hypocritical tears and false words of 

Sorrowing regret and from the deceptive utterances of deceitful 

friends. 

In conclusion I would suggest ; it may be that our every 
Uttered word is an absolute living entity, sent forth for weal 
Or woe, whose mission once started can never after be changed, 
tut must go on through the ages, performing the work of good 
Or ill we established with its birth ; and that the fruits of this 
^ood or ill must be charged to those who sent it forth. In 
"view of this fearful possibility, what a constant guard should we 
lieep, that no word, however light in seeming, is launched forth 
^n any other mission but that of good. 

But it is asserted by the sceptic that such exhibitions of force 
lave no objective existence, and that such forms are only sub- 
jective creations of the fancy. Let us therefore examine what 
is the difference between objective and subjective represen- 
tations. 

The terms " objective" and " subjective" are misleading, and 
the distinction between them is only imaginary. " Subjective 
and objective" express the distinction, which in analysing 
every intelligent act, we necessarily make between ourselve' 
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the oonacioTis sulyect., and that of wlikh we are couscious, 
the object. It i'oUowa, therefore, that wliether a form 
appear objective to us, will oniy depend on the cir cum stances, 
under which such exiating forms come to our consciousjness, 
and it is a matter of choice whether we desire to consider them 
objective or enbjective. Persons who cannot distinguish be- 
tween ideal conceptions and materialized ideas are called halluci- 
nated ; bet by the power of an educated Will their "hallucina- 
tions" may become more or less materialized, objective and 
visible to others. An idea once formed, has an esistence, and 
can take a bodily form, if the proper means to that effect are 

(applied. On the other hand a person who declares that he 
does not believe in the esistence of anything that he has not 
Been, declare.s himself to bo insane ; for if we accept his words 
as an honest expression of his opinion, such a man would not 
believe that he has any brains, because ho hsa never seen them. 
However he believes that he has brains, and arrives at that beliel 
by logical reasoning. 

It cannot be truly said that only tlioso things have any obtfl 
jective esistence which we can perceive with our senses ; foK 
our senses continually deceive and mislead us. There i 
numerable things the existence of which no sane person wiTV 
deny ; while that which we perceive with our senses frequentL-y 
has no existence at all. In fact, we do not see, hear, feol, tast« 
or smell any external object ; we only perceive the impressiotia 
which they make upon our mind through the medium of ou 
senses. We do not see the real nature of the things at all, blj 
only their symbolical representations. 

Sight is a language by which nature speaks to our mind ■ 
our understanding, the same is a resnit of educatioD i 
practice. 
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Bat it is said that *^ objectire** is something belong 
what is external to the '^ mind."' If man were an isolat, 
diYidnalitjy and his *' mind" only confined to the space i 
hnman sknil occupied by the brain, or if it were — as some 
siologists will have it — only a '^ function" of the material b: 
this definition might hold good, and we might then perhl?'^ 
better say : '^ Objectiye is something belonging to what is extei 

nal to our brain." 

The latest modern authority on the Physiology and Pathology 
of the " Mind" * says : " The brain is the chief organ from 
which the force called the mind is evolved." And " by mind, 
I understand a force produced by nervous action, and in man 
especially by the action of the brain." Such a narrow-minded 
definition of course excludes or renders impossible every expla- 
nation of occult phenomena, such as as mind reading, action of 
mind in the distance, clairvoyance and hundred other facts, 
which are denied belief by modem " scientists," because they 
do not conform with their theories, but which are at present 
disputed, by nobody who has patiently investigated the same. 

It is not our object at present to demonstrate the abstirditiea 
of modern science ; it will be sufficient for our present purpose 

to say that " Mind is a universal principle, which can be focal is- 
ed in the brain, and the brain is at once the physical centre of 
attraction and the laboratory of the Mind." 

If this is true, if mind is universal, and if its potentiality 
reaches out far beyond the limits of the physical brain, then it 
follows that everything that exists must exist within that univer- 
sal mind, and it is only a question what conditions are ne- 
cessary to bring those things to the cognition of our con- 
sciousness in the silent laboratory of the individual brain. 

* Professor W. A. Hammond, "A TrcRtise on Insanity." 
38 
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^"® h phenomena of sympathy, antipathy, clairroyance, 
ddience, psychometry, etc, prove that the part of our mind 
*PP*i resides in the brain is capable of receiving impressions 
'^^Twise than by the avenues of the physical senses only. It 
^^iierefore simply a matter of judgment to say undcF -what 
^iiditions the things which we cognize exist. What may 
-appear subjective to one man or to one plane of existence, may 
appear objective to another, and there can be no real diflferencc 
between the two states. The only difference that can exist 
between an idea formed in the mind, and one that is expressed in 
visible and tangible form, lies in their different planes of ex- 
istence. In one condition the idea exists invisible to physical 
eyes, in the other the idea is more or less materialised, so as to 
be able to reflect light and thereby come to the cognizance of 
our physical senses. This materialisation is effected by either 
the conscious or unconscious action of the Will, or in other 
words : An idea exists as an image in the mirror of the Mind 
and by the exercise of will that idea obtains density proportion- 
ate to the amount of will power exerted for that purpose, a 
form according to the desire which guides the Will, and a 
perfection according to the intelligence by which it is applied. 
How to develop this will-power will be the subject of our 
next discussion. 



DEVELOPMENT OF WILL. 
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The first step towards becoming an adept is for the 
student to make every thing bend to his indomitable will. 
Determind will is the beginning of all magical powers." 

H, S. OIcotL 



" To acquire magical powers two things are necessary :-to 
disengage the will from all servitude, and to exercise it 
in control" — Isis Unveiled, 

'^ As one wishes to be, the God makes him accordingly." 

Mukta Baee. 

You may be master of the Cabala and Chemistry ; but you 

must also be master over flesh and blood. — Bulwer Lytton. 

In our last letter on " Practical Instructions'* we have at- 
tempted to show that thoughts and ideas, passions and desires, 
are not what are commonly understood as evanescent or tem- 
porary states of the molecules of the brain ; but things, which 
by associating themselves with the semi-intelligent forces of 
nature, may become living realities and powerful instruments 
lor good or for evil. Thoughts create desire, desire sets the will 
in motion, the motion of the will produces force and force gives 
shape to matter or substance. 

There are three possibilities by which we may deal with these 
forces. We may either allow them to control us and become 
subservient to them, or we may associate ourselves with them 
and thereby make them our oo-laborers, or we may become 
their masters and command them by the power of our will. 

A person that allows himself to be guided entirely by his 
lower impulses and animal desires, is either a criminal or a 
maniac, and it is very difficult to draw the line between the two. 
We read occasionally of cases where the most horrible crimes 
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have been committed without any apparent provocation and 
which can only be explained by the fact that the perpetrators 
either did not have the power or did not make the necessary 
efforts to resist such impulses. ^ 

The oftener man gives way to such impulses or influences^ 
the less becomes his power of resistance. His condition finally 
becomes one of passive evil and after death, his personality 
disintegrates and perishes in the eighth sphere. 

The second possibility is to associate oneself with the evil 
powers of nature, to enter into communication with or propitiate 
the elementals, to make them his co-operators in evil, or, in 
modifioval language, " to make a compact with the evil ones." 
Under this head come the practices of Black Magic, which al- 
though they may require a certain concentration of Will, do 
n(it require any high or enlightened development of the same. 
Instead of expanding the mind, such practices produce a con- 
traction of the same. They consist in establishing an extra- 
ordinary amount of selfishness and isolation. The will is made 
for<3ihle hy certain exercises, such as the careless endurance of 
physical pain, or by concentrating all mental energies upon 
some material object. By such practices the <' Black Magician" 
may obtain the assistance of the elementals, and through them 
produce some occult phenomena. His condition becomes one of 
active evil, and the consequence is not only the final destruction 
of his personality, but also that of his individuality. 

The third possibility, and the only method to be recommended, 
is to develop our will power, so as to make the forces of nature 
our slaves and to control them, To gain the mastery over these 
forces is the most important step for the student of oooultism, 
and the gr<^t secret, without a knowledge of which no further 

• C-- the story of " The Eilyer Hatchet" (The Theosophiat July 1884.) 
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advance can be made, and the only method by which thatpf^er 
can be obtained, is bj continnal practice ; that Is, bv a coDtiiiual 
exercise of the will in the riglit direction. This does not mean 
only continual desire to suppress selfish desires, but a continuous 
effort to accomplish and accumulate such work as is useful for 
the real progress of mankind. Like everything else in its right 
place, the animal nature also has its uses, and the lower 
pies are necessary factors at a certain state of evolution. TLey 
are the soil into which the tree of life extends its roots, and 
from which the higher principles draw substance and strength. 
A man can be born without material desires and impulses, if 
the " Ego" or monad has already conquered them ; but for 
average man to be born without material desires, would be in 
the present state of evolution neither desirable nor useful, A 
man, for instance, without any combativeness would have no 
courage or self-reliance and would be a moral as well as a phy- 
sical coward, without destructiveness he would have little energy 
to subdue evil, without acquisitiveness he would acquire no 
knowledge, and an entire absence of aniativeness would pro- 
bably make him narrow-minded, seif-centered and selGsh. 
Neither is it at all desirable that the so-called " fall of man" 
(the descent of matter into spirit) should never have taken 
plac6 ; for in that case man would have remained in the state of 
blissful ignorance of an elementary spirit, while now be obtains 
knowledge and thereby becomes like God. 

If the will is a universal force, it necessarily follows that there 
can be only one supreme Will in the universe, although it may 
manifest itself in diiferent forms, and the more we unite our 
individual Will with the supreme will and cooperate with the 
same, the more our Will becomes powerful ; while if we attempt 
to bring the action of our individual Will in opposition 
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siiprema Will, the consequences are necessarly disastrous to 
ourselves and lead to isolation and death. The Will to become 
powerful must become free from material desires. If we desire 
an object, we do not necessarily attract that object, but the object 
surely attracts us and we may become its slaves. Eliphas Levi 
fiays : " The Will accomplishes every thing which it does not 
desire," and illustrations of the truth of this paradox are seen 
in every-day life. We see people spending their whole lives in 
vain and useless efforts to obtain riches, and either dying in 
poverty, or even if they accomplish their object, craving for 
more, and leading a life more miserable and wretched than the 
homeless beggar in the street ; we see the oflSce-seeker desiring 
power, bowing before ruffians, and the result is frequently an 
ignominious failure ; we see the fop who wishes to be admired 
by women usually ridiculed and rejected by intelligent women 
and we often see those who seek happiness in external pleasures 
becoming disgusted with life and ending it by their own hands. 
The safest way to become rich is by not craving for riches ; 
because if we are contented with what we have, even if it be 
nothing, we shall be richer than the miser who possesses much 
and wants still more. If we desire power, we must rise morally 
and intellectually above others and be willing to sacrifice our 
own desires for their benefit, and power will come to us unasked. 
If we desire love, let us distribute all the love we have to all 
mankind, and the love of all whose love it is desirable to possess 
will descend upon us like the rain descends upon earth. If we 
desire happiness, we must be willing to give up our selfishness 
and we shall find happiness within ourselves. 

A consideration of the above makes it evident that the deve- 
lopment of the will and the attainment of the occult powers is 
simply a natural result of evolutions. Many incarnations may 
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he necessary for average man to arrive at the state of perfection 
attained by the Adept, but the process may be hastened by a 
<^ootinnous effort of the will. Man in his youth longs for the 
^^aterial pleasures of earth, for the gratification of his physical 
'^Ociy, As he advances in age he throws away his play things 
*^*^d reaches out for something more substantial. He enters 
P^Thaps into intellectual pursuits, and not, unfrequently, after 
^ lifelong study, comes to the conclusion that he has been 
"'^sisting his time by running after a shadow. Perhaps love 
*"t^ps in and he may think himself the most fortunate of mortals 
^txly to find out sooner or later that ideals can only be found in 
^Me ideal world. He then becomes convinced of the emptiness 
of the shadows he has been pursuing and likejthe winged butter- 
fly emerging from the chrj'^salis, he stretches out his feelers into 
the realm of the infinite spirit, and is astonished to find a ra- 
diant sun where he only expected to find darkness and death. 
Some arrive at this light. sooner, others arrive later, and many 
are lured away by some illusive light, which they mistake for 
the sun, and scorch their wings and perish. 

Life is a continuous battle between good and evil, between 

the results of a previous Karma and the efforts of the Will to 

overcome them, between man's higher nature and his lower 

impulses and man's future depends on which will come out 

victorious. But this battle does not last for ever if determined 

efforts are made by the will. A set of animal impulses, once 

thoroughly subdued, are not liable to assert themselves again, 

and the more man exercises his will the more will he gain in 

strength. 

There are two gigantic obstacles in the way of true progress ; 
the misconception of what we believe to be Ood and the miscon- 
ception of what we believe to be Man, As long as nian believes 
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ill a personal God who distributes favors to some and pimisl-ies 
others, — a God that can be reasoned with, persuaded or pacifi- 
ed he will keep himself within the narrow circle of Ilia 
ignorance and his mind cannot sufficiently expand. To be 
selfish and at the same time to continually think of some pleue 
of personal enjoyment or heaven, does not assist in man's pro- 
gression. If such a man desists from doing a wicked act or 
denies himself material pleasure he does not do ao from s».ny 
intimate love of good, but either because he expects a reward 
for his " sacrifice," or because his fear of God makeshima 
coward. We must do good because we want to do good, and 
and not from fear of punishment or from hope for any person; 
consideration. The gods help those that help themselves, ant. 
the wise expect nothing but justice. The wise man knows tlial 
he is only a part of the universal whole ; that by doing good (o 
others he also beuefits himself, and that by injuring others lie 
becomes his own executioner. To love all is to him a neces- 
sity, and the love of self appears to him illusive and foolish. 

The knowledge of God *nd the knowledge of Man are ulti- 
mately identical and he who knows himself, knows God. If "^ 
understand the nature of the divine powers within us, it loU 
not be difficult to unite our Will with the supreme Will of tho 
cosmos ; we shall then be no longer subject to ertarnal in- 
fluences, but we shall controU them ; instead of being tl» 
slaves of Nature, we shall become her masters, and instead of 
being ruled by demons, we shall become rulers and gods. 

This is, however, a doctrine which is liable to be n 
stood, and a misunderstanding of which may lead to con 
of a most serious nature. To unite our will with the 
will, does not simply mean a sentimental acquiesce) 
decrees of an inexorable fate and a patient indtffei.j 
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ever may happen ; much less iloes it mean a snbmission of our 
Mill to the will of an ignorant or wicked person ; hot it means 
« strong and active desire to accomplish whatever may be in 
«ur power for the good of humanity. An old doctrine which 
©ften tnrns np in the Middle Ages, and was especially pre- 
vailing among the Convents of France and Spain, says ! " The 
•devout having offered up and annihilated their own selves exist 
no longer but in God, Thenceforth they can do no wrong. 
The better part of them is so divine, that it no longer knows 
what the other is doing." This has been misunderstood by the 
bninerous monkg and nuns of those times, who thought that 
after they had worked themselves to a certain degree into the 
Favor of God by confession, castigation and penances, they 
might thenceforth do aa they pleased and commit the most 
outrageous acts of profligacy and injuatice without being mada 
responsible for their acts ; and as the clergy were considered 
to be the especial favorites of Divinity and Qod's deputies, the 
people would often submit entirely their own wills to the desires 
of clerical scoundrels, who did not hesitate to assert their 
authority by tortnre and fire. They became indeed irres- 
ponsible beings, because by associating themselves with their 
animal natures they became brutahsed, and the "better part of 
them" did no longer know what the other was doing, because 
having separated themselves from their higher principles and 
oaving merged themselves into the lower ones, they had no 
" better parts" any more. They became " devils" instead of 
becoming " Gods." 

To sacrifice one's self means to subdue the lower desires and 

strengthen the higher ones ; to unite one's will with the divine 

\r\]\, is to want nothing else but the good, to live up to one's 

nighest conceptions of justice and truth, aud to have one's 

39 
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actions always guided by a univerBal love for humanity. U " 
means not only to desire the good, bat to dare to do it. To 
accomplish thia, it is necessary that our highest concejitions ot 
such abstract ideas should be correct. It is sometimes saaid) 
that it does not make any difference ivhat a man believes ^ so 
long as he acts rightly ; but .1 person cannot be certain to aci 
rightly, unless be knoivs what is right, and we therefore offeu 
see the most horrible acts of injustice couimitted in the aame 
of justice. The belief of the majority is not always the correct 
belief, and the voice of conscience and humanity is often drown- 
ed in the clamca- of a superstition based upon an erroaeou« 
theological doctrine. An erroneous beHef is undoubtedly detri- 
mental to progress, and a belief to be useful must be based on 
knowledge. The true devdopment of will depends therefore 
op the attainment of knowledge, because knowledge establisbw 
faith and without faith the will cannot have much power. 



7HE TWENTY-TWO RULES REGARDING THE 

WILL FROM HERMES. 



" Will and Have. " 

I. Life with its innumerable trials has for its . aim, in the 
order of eternal Wisdom, the training of the Will. To will not 
and to act not, is as fatal to man as to do evil. Man ousrht, 
like God, to work without ceasing. 

II. It is through the Will that the intelligence sees fit to 
display itself in the phases of life. If the Will is sacred, the 
perception is just. 

III. To affirm that which is true, and to will that which is 
just, is to create. To affirm and to will the contrary, is to 
destroy. 

IV. When man has discovered Truth and wills to work 
Justice, nothing resists him. 

V. In order to affirm whether a man is, or has been happy 
or unhappy, discover the direction which his will pursues. 

VI. A chain of flowers is more difficult to break in pieces 
than a chain of iron. 

VII. The will of the just man is the image of the will of 
God, and is a measure which fortifies itself, it commands in 
emergencies. 

VIII. Intelligences whose will is unbalanced are like the 
abortions of Nature. 

IX. Accept relative evil as a means of arriving at absolute 
good, but w^ill it not and never commit it. 

X. In order to acquire the faculty of always commanding 
yourself, it is necessary that you will with patience for a length 
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XL Brave the lion, and the lion will be afraid of you. 
Know how to govern sorrow, and sorrow will change to happi- 
ness. 

XII. Anticipate death by devotion. This is not suicide, 
it is the apotheosis of a sublime will and the prize of the pos- 
session of eternal life. 

XIII. To pass thy lifetime in willing and seeking for 
perishable goods, is to dedicate yourself to the eternity of death*— 

XIV. To wish good with violence is as unjust as to wiUCXTJl 
evil. Violence creates disorder, and disorder is the foundatiom^K^^Q 
of all evil. 

XV. To will evil is to enslave thyself to death. A pervers* ^usse 
will is the commencement of suicide. 

XVI. To suffer is to work. All sorrow, acepted in obc^ ^p, 
dience and resignation is accomplished progress, 

XVII. The more the will surmounts obstacles, the more it 
gains in power. Hope may then unite itself unceasingly to 
faith. 

XVIII. Fear is but indolence of will. Perils frighten orziziaJy 
premature natures. 

XIX. Light is an electric fire placed by Nature at MBhe 
service of the Will. It illuminates those who know how to ^^aise 
it, it crushes those who abuse it, 

XX. Every will that strives against the Divine deoree^^ m 
reproved by the eternal Judgment. 

XXL When we create phantoms, we bring forth vampir^ ^ > 
whosoever gives himself up to error becomes its prey, 

XXII. The Empire of the World appertains to the EnL:^^^^ 
of the Light, and the Empire of the Light is the Throne oF the 
Will. Thus, in a measure, as man perfects his WiU may bo 
arrive at seeing everything, that is to say, at knowing eveij- 
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thing within an indefinite extensible circle. Happiness is for 
him the fruit ot the knowledge symbolised by the central tree of 
Eden. But God permits not the gathering of this fruit unless 
a man is complete master of himself^ and can approach it with- 
out covetousness. 
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(From a Chelate* Diary,) 

By G M F. T. S. 

"And Enoch walked with that Elohim, 
and the Elohim took him.',— Genesis* 

INTRODUCTION. 

[The curious information — for whatsoever else the world may 
think of it, it will doubtless be acknowledged to be that — con- 
tained in the article that follows, merits a few words of introduc- 
tion. The details given in it on the subject of what has always been 
considered as one of the darkest and most strictly guarded of 
the mysteries of the initiation into occultism-— from the days of 
the liishis until those of the Theosophical Society— came to the 
knowledge of the author in a way that would seem to the ordi- 
nary run of Europeans a strange and super-natural manner. He 
himself, however, we may assure the reader, is a most thorough 
disbeliever in the Supeimatural, though he has learned too 
much to limit the capabilities of the natural as some do- Fur- 
ther on, he has to make the following confession of his own 
belief regarding it. It will be apparent from a careful perusal 
of the facts, that if the matter be really as stated therein, the 
author cannot himself be an adept of high grade, as the article 
in such a case ivould never have been written. Nor does he 
pretend to be one. He is, or rather was, for a few years an 
humble Chela, Hence, the converse must consequently be also 
true, that as regards the higher stage of the mystery he can 
have no personal experience, bat speaks of it only as a cloae 
observer left to his own surmises— and no more. He may, 



A chela is the pupil and disciple of an initiation Guru or Master. E D 
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thorfore, boldly atate that during, and notwithatandiiig hia Un- 
fortunately rather too short stay with some adepts, he has by 
actual experiment and observation, verified some of the leas tran- 
scendental or incipient parts of tha "course." And though it 
will be imposaihle for him to give positive testimony as to what 
lies beyond, he may yet mention that all his own coarse of 
study, training and experience, long, severe, and dangerous aa 
it has often been, leads him to the conviction that everything 
is really, as stated, save some details purposely veiled. For 
causes which cannot be explained to the public, he himself J 
may be unable or unwilling to use the secret he has gained 
access to. For all that, he is permitted by one to whom all hia 
reverential affection and gratitude are dii';— his last ffuru — ^;o 
divulge for the benefit of Science and Man, and speeially for - 

the good of those who are courageous enough to personally -^ 
make the esperiment the following astounding particulars of ^, 
the occult methods for prolonged life to a period far beyond _^-^ 
the common one.— G. M.] 

Probably one of the first considerations which move the world-^-__ . 
]y minded at present, to solicit initiation into Theosophy is "■"^-^ 
belief, or hope, that immediately enjoining, some extraordina ry y 
advantages over the rest of mankind is to be conferred upon iL -^ 
candidate. Some even think that the ultimate result of theL,^ 
initiation will perhaps be exemption from that dissolution whiwi 
is called the common lot of mankind. The traditions of tt»o 
" Elisir of Life," said to be in the possession of Kabalista and 
Alchemists, are still cherished by students of Mediaeval Occa/- 
tism — in Europe. The allegory of the Ab-e Hyat, or Waitr ^ 
Life, is still credited as a fact by the degraded remnants of W* 
Asiatic e.soteric sects ignorant of the rtal Grf.at Sf 
'pungent and fiery Essence," by which Zanoni 
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Qxistence^ still fires the imagination of modern idealists as a 
possible scientific discovery of the Future* 

Theosophically, though the fact is authoritatively declared to 
be true, the abovenamed conceptions of the mode of procedure 
leading to the realisation of the fact, are known to be false. 
The reader may or may not believe it ; but as a matter of fact, 
Theosophical Occultists claim to have communication with 
(living) Intelligences of an infinitely wider range of observation 
than is contemplated by the utmost aspirations of Modem 
Science, all the present " Adepts " of Europe and America — 
dabblers in the Kabala — notwithstanding. But far even as 
those superior Intelligences have investigated (or, if preferred, 
are alleged to have investigated), and remotely as they may 
have searched by the help of implication and analogy, even 
They have failed to discover in the Infinity anything permanent 
but Space. All is Subject to Change. Reflection, there- 
fore, will easily suggest to the reader the further logical in- 
ference that in a Universe which is essentially unpermanent in 
its conditions, nothing can confer permanency. Therefore, no 
possible substance, even if drawn from the depths of In- 
finity ; no imaginable combination of drugs, whether of our 
earth or any other, though compounded by even the Highest 
Intelligence ; no system of life or discipline, though directed by 
the sternest determination and skill, could possibly produce 
Immutability. For in the universe of solar system, wherever and 
however investigated. Immutability necessitates " Non Being " 
in the physical sense given it by the Theists — Non Being being 
nothing in the narrow conceptions, of Western Religionists — a 
reductio ad absurdum. This is a gratuitous insult even when 
applied to the pseudo-Christmn or ecclesiastical Jehovite idea of 

God. 
U 
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C^onseqitently, it will be seen tbat the coiiiinon kleal concep- 
tion of " Immortality " is not only eaaentially wrong, but a 
physical and metapbysical impossiblity. The idea, whether 
cherished by Theosophists or non Theosopliists, by Christians or 
Spiritualists, by Materialists or Idealists, is a chimerical illnsion- 
But the actual prolongation of human life is possible for a time 
so long as to appear miraculous and incredible to those who 
lagard our span of existence as necessarily limited to at most a 
couple of hundred years. We may break, as it were, the shock 
of Death, and instead of dying, change a sudden plunge into 
darkness to a transition into a brighter light. And this may be 
made so gradual that the passage from one state of existence 
to another shall have its friction minimised so as to be practi- 
cally imperceptible. This is a very different matter, and quite 
within the reach of Occult Science. In this, as in all other 
cases, means properly directed will gain their ends, and causes 
produce effects. Of course, and the only question is, what are 
these causes, and how in their turn, are they to be prodneed. 
To lift, as far as may be allowed, the veil of this department of 
Occultism, is the object of the present article-. 

We must premise by reminding the reader of two Thoosophics 
doctrines, often inculcated in "Isis" as well as in various "axtL^ — 
cles" in Tlie Theosophist and other magazines. They are (a) thitt 
ultimately the Kosmos is one — one under infinite variations aarf 
manifestations, and (b) the so-called Man is a " compound 
being"-compo3ito not only in the exoteric scientific sense of beiu^ 
a congeries of living so-callad material Units, but also ' ' ■ 
esoteric sense of beiug a succession of seven forms or { 
itself, interblended with each other. To put it more cli 
niight say that the more ethereal forms are but duplici 
.-am e aspect, each fineroue lying within the inter 
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of the next grosser. We would have the reader understand that 
these aro no subtleties, no ^^ spiritualities "at all in the Christo- 
Spiritualistic sense. In the actual man reflected in your mirror 
are really several men, or several parts of one composite man ; 

each the exact counterpart of the other, but the " atomic con- 
ditions " (for want of a better word) of each of which are 
so arranged that its atoms interpenetrate those of the next 
** grosser " form. It does not, for our present purpose, matter 
how the Theosophists, Spiritualists, Buddhists, Kabalists, or 
Vedantists, count, separate, classify, arrange or name these, 
as that war of terms may be postponed to another occasion. 
Neither does it matter what relation each of these men has to 
various *' elements'* of the Kosmos of which he forms a part. 
This knowledge, though of vital importance otherwise, need 
not be explained or discussed now. Nor does it much more 
concern us that the Scientists deny the existence of such an ar- 
- langement, because their instruments are inadequate to make 
their senses perceive it. We wiU simply reply — " get better 
instruments and keener senses, and eventually you will." 

All we have to say is that if you are anxious to drink of the 
Elixir of Life, and leave a thousand years or so, you must take 
our word for the matter at present, and proceed on the assump- 
tion. For esoteric science does not give the faintest possible 
hope that the desired end will ever be attained by any other 
way : while modern, or the socalled exact science — laughs as it. 

So then, we have arrived at the point where we have deter- 
mined — literally, hot metaphorically — to crack the outer shell 
known as the mortal coil or body, and hatch out of it clothed 
in our next. This '' next" is not spiritual, but only a more 
ethereal form. Having by a long training and preparation 
adapted it for a life in this atmosphere, during which time we 
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Jiave gradually made the outward shell to die off through a cer- 
tain process (hints of which will be found further on) we have 
to prepare for this physiological transformation. 

How are we to do it ? In the first place we have the actual 
visible material body — Man, so called ; though, in fact, but 
his outer shell — to deal with. Let us bear in mind that science 
teaches us that in about every seven years we change- skin as 
effectually as any serpent ; and this so gradually and imper- 
ceptibly that, had not science after years of unremitting study 
and observation assured us of it, no one would have had the 
slightest suspicion of the fact. 

We see, moreover, that in process of time any cut or lesion 
upon skin, however flesh-deep, has a tendency to replace the 
lost, and reunite the severed parts tof^ether. A piece of lost 
cuticle will !)e very soon replaced with another skin, mixing 
flesh with other flesh. Hence, if a man partially flayed alive, 
may sometimes survive and be covered with a new skin, — so 
our astral, vital body — the fourth of the seven (having attracted 
and assimilated to itself the second) and which is so much more 
ethereal than the physical one — may be made to harden its 
particles to the atmospheric changes. The whole secret is to 
succeed in evolving it out, and separating it from the visible ^ 
and while its generally invisible atoms proceed to concret^^> ^z;e 
themselves into a compact mass, to gradually get rid of the olc^ JMd 
particles of our visible frame so as to make them die and di^sfc s- 
appear before the new set has had time to evolve and rephcszizse 

them We can say no more. The Magdalene is not tl u e 

only one who could be accused of having " seven spirits" in he— r, 
tho' the men who have a lesser numbeJ of spirits (what^ * 
misnomer that word!) in them, are not few or exception ^/. 
Thej?e are the frequent failures of nature — the incomplete mei? 
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and women.* Each of these has in turn to survive the pre- 
ceding and more dense one, and then die. The exception is the 
9iosth whan absorbed into and blended with the seventh. The 
" Dhatu"t of the old Hindu physiologist had a dual meaning, 
the esoteric side of which corresponds with the Tibetan " Zung" 
(seven principles of the body). 

We, Asiatics, have a proverb, probably handed down to us, 
and by the Hindus repeated ignorantly, as to its esoteric mean- 
ing. It has been known ever since the old Rishis mingled 
familiarly with the simple and noble people they taught and led 
on. The Devas had whispered into every man's ear — Thou 
only — if thou wilt — art " itamortal." Combine with this the 
saying of a Western author that if any man could just realise 
for an instant that he had to die some day, he would die that 
instant. The Illuminated will perceive that between these two 
sayings, rightly understood, stands revealed the whole secret of 
of Longevity. We only die when our will ceases to be strong 
enough to make us live. In the majority of cases, death comes 
when the torture and vital exhaustion accompanying a rapid 
change in our physical conditions becomes so intense as to 
weaken, for one single instant, our " clutch on life," or the 
tenacity of the Will to exist. Till then, however severe may be 
the disease, however sharp the pang, we are only sick or 
wounded, as the case may be. This explains the cases of 
sudden deaths from joy, fright, pain, grief or such other causes. 
The sense of a life-task consummated, of the worthlessness 

• This is not to be taken as meaning that such persons are thoroughly 
destitute of some one or several of the seven principles: a man bom without 
an arm has still its ethereal counterpart ; but that they are so latent that 
they cannot be developed, and consequently are to be considered as non- 
existing. — Ed. 

t Dhatu — the seven principal substances of the human body — chyle, 
flesh, blood, fat, bones, marrow, semen. 
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of one's existence, if sufficiently realised, is sufficient to kill a 
person as surely as poison or rifle-bullet. On the other hiind, a 
stern determination to continue to live, has, in fact, carried 
many past the crisis of the most mortal disease, in full safety. . 

First, then, must be the determination — the "WILL — tl» 
conviction of certainty, to survive and continue.* Without 
that, all else is useless. And, to be efficient for the purpose, it 
must be, not only a passing resolution of the moment, a single 
fierce desire of short duration, but a settled and continued 
strain, as nearly as can he continued and concentrated without 
one single moment's relaxation. In a word, the would be 
" Immortal" must be on !iia watcli night and day, guarding 
Self against — Himself. To live, to Live — to LIVE — must bcSM 
his unswerving resolve. Ho must as little as possible aJlo^v 
himself to be turned aside from it. It may he said that this ts 
the most concentrated form of selfishness,— that it is uttetAy 
opposed to our Theosophic professions of benevolence, and elAs^M 



;, speaking on behalf of the Southern BuddhiaU— that this WL^'.}" 

live, if not extinguished in the preaent life, leaps over the chaani of bc^ ^'^ 
death, Bad reeombines the Skandha», or groups or qualities that mad^w "p 
the individual into anew personality. Man is, therefore, reborn as the ^' 
wilt of hia own iiosatiafied yearning for objective yearning for objeKr^t"* 
eiistence. Col. Olcott puts it in this way ; 

Q. 123 What is that, in man, v^kkkgiveshim the impremoit of he 

a permanent individiialiti/ .' 

A " Tanlia, or the uosatiafled desire for existence. The being having ■I' 
that for which he must be rewarded or punished in future, and hfc.'V' 
ronia, will have a rebirth through the influence of Karma. 

Q, 124, Wkit is it that ie reborn* 

A. A new aggregation of Skandhas, or individuality, caused by the 'iw£ 
yearnings of the dying person, 

Q. 128, To what came must we attribute the diferencn in (/ 
nation of the Five Skttndhas inhich make every imiividual differ fr 
other individval ? 

A. To the Karma of the individual in the next preceding birti 

Q. 129. What it the force or me.rgij that is at icork, -"- ' 
of Karma, la prodtiee the new heinff f 

A. ra»ia—the " WUi to Live" 
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interestedness, and regard for the good of humanity. Well- 
viewed in a short-sighted way, it is so. But to do good, as in 
every thing else, a man must have time and materials to work 
with, and this is a necessary means to the'acquirements of powers 
hy which infinitely more good can be done than without them. 
When these are once mastered, the oppoi Lumties to use them 
will arrive, for there comes a moment when no exertion or rest- 
less watch are any more needed : the moment, when the turning 
point is safely passed. For the present, as we deal with aspi- 
rants and not with advanced chelasy in the first stage a deter- 
mined, dogged resolution, and an enlightened concentration 
of Self on Self, are all that is absolutely necessary. It must 
not, however, be considered that the candidate is required to be 
unhuman or brutal in his negligence of others. Such a reck- 
lessly selfish course would be as injurious to him as the contrary 
one of expending his vital energy on the gratification of his 
physical desires. All that is required from him is a purely 
negative attitude. Until the Point is reached, he must not 
" lay out " his energy in lavish or fiery devotion to any cause, 
however noble, however " good" however elevated.* Such, we 
can solemnly assure the reader, would bring its reward in many 
ways — perhaps in another life, perhaps in this world, but it 
would tend to shorten the existence it is desired to pre- 
serve, as surely as self-indulgence and profligacy. That is 
why very few of the truly great men of the world (of course, 

* On page 151 of Mr. Sinnett's Occult World^ the author's much abus- 
ed, and still more doubted correspondent assures him that none yet of his 
"degree are like the stem hero of Bulwer's Zanoni... "the heartless morally 
dried up mummies some would fancy us to be " ... and adds that few of 
them " would care to play the part in life of a dessicated pansy between the 
leaves of a volume of solemn poetry." But our adept omits saying that one 
or two degrees higher ^ aud he will have to submit for a period of years to 
such a mummify inff process unless, indeed, he would voluntarily give up a 
life-long labour and^Dus. — Ed. 
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3 II 11 principled adventarers who have applied great powers to 
Id uses are out of the question, ) — the martyrs, the heroes, the i 
punders of religjonH, the liberators of nations, the leaders of 
reforms — ever became niombers of the lon^-lived " Brotherhood 
■of Adepts "who were by some and for long years accused of 
m aelJisknesB. (And that is also why, the Yogis, and the Fakira 
I of the modern India— most of whom are acting now but on the 
dcat^-^iw tradition, are required if they would bo considered 
living up to the principles of their profession — to appear entire^ 
dead to every inward feeling or emotion ), Notwithstanding ^ 

the purity of their hearts, the greatness of their aspirations, the .^ 
in to rested n ess of their self-sacrifice, they could not live/or they ^^ 
had missed the hour. They may at times have exercised powers .^^ rs 
which the world called miraculous ; they may have electrified _^:»(1 
man and compelled Nature by fiery and self-devoted Will ; the]^g ,y 
may have been possessed of a so-called superhuman intelli— -ij- 
gence j they may have oven had knowledge of, and comniunio«^.^jn 
with, membera of our own oconlt Brotherhood ; but, haviu^^ _,g 
deliberately resolved to devote their vital energy to the welfar-=^( 
of others, ratlier than to themselves they have surrendered life^^s ; 

and, when perishing on the cross or the scaffold, or fallii ig 

awoi-d in hand, upon tho hattlo-field, or sinking exhausted aft^^er 
a successful consummation of tlie life-object, on death-beds ja 
their chambers, they have all alike had to cry out at last : "KXdA 
Eloh-Lama Sabachthani I 

80 far so good. But, given tho will to live however powerful 
we have seen that in the ordinary course of mundane life, the 
jhroes of dissolution canuat cannot be checked. The desperaffl, 
and again and again renewed, struggle of the Kosmic etementa 
to proceed with a career of chauge deapite^the^ will that i) 
checking them, like a pair of runaway horses struggling against 
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the determined driver holding them in, are so cumulatively 
powerful, that the utmost efforts of the untrained human will 
acting within an unprepared body become ultimately useless. 
The highest intrepidity of the bravest soldier ; intensest desire 
of the yearning lover ; the hungry greed of the unsatisfied ; 
the most undoubting faith of the sternest fanatic ; the practised 
insensibility to pain of the hardiest red Indian brave or half- 
trained Hindu Yogi ; the most deliberate philosophy of the calm- 
est thinker — all alike fail at last. Indeed, sceptics will allege 
in opposition to the verities of this article that, as a matter of 
experience, it is often observed that the mildest and most irreso- 
lute of minds and the weakest of physical frames are often seen 
to resist " Death" longer than the powerful will of the high- 
spirited and obstinately-egotistic man, and the iron frame of the 
labourer, the warrior and the athlete. In reality, however, the 
key to the secret of these apparently contradictory phenomena 
is the true conception of the very thing we have already said. 
If the physical development of the gross " outer shell" proceeds 
on parallel lines and at an equal rate with that of the will, it 
stands to reason that no advantage /or the purpose of overcoming 
it, is attained by the latter. The acquisition of improved breech- 
loaders by one modern army confers no absolute superiority if 
the enemy also becomes possessed of them. Consequently it 
will be at once apparent, to those who think on the subject, that 
much of the training by which what is known as " a powerful 
and determind nature," perfects itself for its own purpose on 
the stage of the visible world, necessitating and being useless 
without a parallel development of the " gross" and so-called 
animal frame, is, in short, neutralised, for the purpose at pre- 
sent treated of, by the fact that its own action has armed the 
enemy with weapons equal to its own. The violence of the im- 
pulse to dissolution is rendered equal to the will to oppose i* • 
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and being gradually cumulative, while the will-power is gradually 
exhausted, the former triumphs at last. On the other band 
it may happen that an essentially weak and vacillating will- 
power, residing in a weak and undeveloped animal frame, may 
be so reinforced by some unsatisfied desire — \heIchcha(wiBh^) — - 
as it is called by the Indian Occultists (as, for instance, a mo- 
ther's heart yearning to remain and support her fatherless 
children) — as to keep down and vanquish, for a short time, the 
physical throes of a body to w^hich it has become temporarily 
superior. 

The whole rationale then, of the first condition of continued 
existence in this world, is {a) the development of a Will so 
powerful as to overcome the hereditary (in a Darwinian sense 
tendencies of the atoms composing the " gross" and palpable 
animal frame, to hurry on at a particular period in a certain 
course of kopmic change ; and (h) to so weaken the concrete^^ ;e 
action of that animal frame as to make it more amenable to the^^ ^e 
power of the Will. To defeat an army, you must demoralise and&z^^ 
throw it into disorder. 

To do this then, is the real object of all the rites, ceremonie^^ <8, 
fasts, " prayers," meditations, initiations and procedures of selfe- _Jf- 
discipline enjoined by various esoteric Eastern sects, from thc^s at 
course of pure and elevated aspiration which leads to the high^- _er 

phases of Adoptism Real, down to the fearful and disgusti i =j g 

ordeals which the adherent of the " Left-hand-Road" has to 

pass through, all the time maintaining his equilibrium. T~ he 

procedures have their merits and their demerits, their gApar c d ^. 

es and abuses, their essential and non-essential parts, th— ^ir 
rious veils, mummeries, and labyrinths. But in all, the Jre- 
]t aimed at is reached, if by different processes. The W/^ill 
strengthened, encouraged axid ^vt^eX^ii^ ^xid the e/e- ^ 
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ments opposing its action are demoralised. Now, to any one 
who has thought out and connected tlie various evolution-theories, 
as taken, not from any occult source, but from the ordinary 
Bcientific manuals accessible to all — from the hypothesis of the 
latest variation in the habits of species — say the acquisition of 
carnivorous habits by the New Zealand parrot, for instance — 
to the farthest glimpses backwards into Space and Eternity 
afforded by the " Firemist " doctrine, it will be apparent that 
they all rest on one basis. That basis is that the impulse once 
given to a hypothetical Unit has a tendency to continue itself ; 
and consequently, that anything " done " by something at a 
certain time and certain place tends to be renewed at analogous 
other times and places. 

Such is the admitted rationale of heredity and atavism. That 
the same things apply to our ordinary conduct is apparent from 
the notorious case with which '' habits," — bad or good, as the 
case may be — are acquired, and and it will not be questioned 
that this applies, as a rule, as much to the moral and intellec- 
tual as to the physical world. 

Furthermore, History and Science teach us plainly that 
certain physical habits conduce to certain moral and intellectual 
results. There never yet was a conquering nation of vegeta- 
rians. Even in the old Aryan times, we do not learn that the very 
Rishees, from whose lore and practice we gain the knowledge of 
Occultism, ever interdicted the Kshatryas (military caste) from 
hunting or a carnivorous diet. Filling, as they did, a certain 
place in the body politic in the actual condition of the world, 
the Rishees would have as little thought of preventing them, as 
of restraining the tigers of the jungle from their habits. That 
^id not aflFect what the Rishees tliemse\\e& dii^. 
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The aspirant to longevity then must be on his guard against 
two dangers. He must beware especially or impure and animal* 
thoughts. For Science shows that thought is dynamic, and the 
thought-force evolved by nervous action expanding itself out- 
wardly, must affect the molecular relations of the physical man. 
The inner men,\ however sublimated their organism may be, 
are still composed of actual, not hypothetical, particles and are 
still subject to the law that an " action " has a tendency to re- 
peat itself ; a tendency to set up analogous action in the grosser 
" shell " they are in contact with, and concealed within. 

And, on the other hand, certain actions have a tendency to 
produce actual physical conditions unfavourable to pure thoughts, 
hence to the state required for developing the supremacy of the 
inner man. 

To return to the practical process. A normally healthy 
mind, in a normally healthy body, is a good starting-point 
Though exceptionally powerful and self-devoted natures may 
sometimes recover the ground, lost by mental degradation or 
physical misuse, by employing proper means, under the direction 
of unswerving resolution, yet often tHings may have gone so far 
that there is no longer stamina enough to sustain the conflict 
sufficiently long to perpetuate this life ; though what in Eas- 
tern parlance is called the " merit " of the effort will help to 
ameliorate conditions and improve matters in another. 

However this may be, the prescribed course of self-discipline 
commences here. It may be stated briefly that its essence is a 
course of moral, mental, and physical development, carried on in 
parallel lines— one being useless without the other. The physical 



• In other words, the thought iends to provoke the deed.— G, M. 

t We use the word in the plural, reminding the reader that, according to 
our doctrine, man is septenary. — G. M, 
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man must be rendered more ethereal and sensitive ; the mental 
man more penetrating and profound ; the moral man more self- 
denying and philosophical. Aud it may ^be mentioned that all 
sense of restraint — even if self-imposed — is useless. Not 
only is all " goodness" that results from the compulsion of 
physical force, threats, or bribes (whether of a physical or so- 
called "spiritual" nature) absolutely useless to the person who 
exhibits it, its hypocrisy tending to poison the moral atmos- 
phere of the world, but the desire to be " good " or " pure " to 
be efficacious, must be spontaneous. It must be a self-impulse 
from within, a real preference for something higher, not an 
abstention from vice because of fear of the law : not a chastity 
enforced by the dread of Public Opinion ; not a benevolence 
exercised through love of praise or dread of consequences in a 
hypothetical Future Life.* 

It will be seen now in connection with the doctrine of 
the tendency to the renewal of action before discussed, that 
the course of self-discipline recommended as the only road 
to Longevity by Occultism is not a " visionary " theory 
dealing with vague " ideas," but actually a scientifically devised 
system of drill. It is a system by which each particle of the 
several men composing the septenary individual receives an 
impulse, and a habit of doing what is necessary for certain pur- 
poses of its own free-will and with " pleasure." Every one 
must be practised and perfect in a thing to do it wuth pleasure. 
This rule especially applies to the case of the development of Man, 
'* Virtue" may be very good in its way — it may lead to the 
grandest results. But to become efficacious it has to be practis- 
ed cheerfully not with reluctance or pain. As a consequence of 



* Col. Olcott clearly and succinctly explains the Buddhistic doctrine of 
Merit or Karma^ in his Bvddhist Catechism (Question 83).— G. M, 
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the above consideration the candidate for Longevity at the 
commencement of his career must begin to eschew his physical 
desires, not from any sentimental theory of right or wrong, but 
for tlie following good reason. As, according to a well-khown 
and now established scientific theory, his visible material frame 
is always renewing its particles ; he will, while abstaining from 
the gratification of his desires, reach the end of a certain period 
during which those particles which composed the man of vice, 
and which were given a bad predisposition, will have departed. 
At the same time, the disuse of such functions will tend to 
obstruct the entry, in place of the old particles, of new particles 
having a tendency to repeat the said acts. And while this is 
the particular result as regards certain " vices," the general re- 
sult of an abstention from " gross" acts will be (by a modificar- 
tion of the well-known Darwinian law of Atrophy by non- 
usage) to diminish what we may call the *' relative" density and 
coherence of the outer shell (as a result of its less-used mole- 
cules) ; while the diminution in the quantity of its actual con- 
stituents will be " made up" (if tried by scales and weights) by 
the increased admission of more ethereal particles. 

What physical desires are to be abandoned and in what 
order ? First and foremost, he must give up alcohol in all 
forms ; for while it supplies no nourishment, nor even any 
direct pleasure (beyond such sweetness or fragrance as may be 
gained in the taste of wine, &c,, to which alcohol, in itself, is 
non-essential) to even the grossest elements of even the ^* phy- 
sical" frame, it induces a violence of action, a rush so to speak) 
of life, the stress of which can only be sustained by very dull 
gross, and dense elements, and which, by the action of the well- 
known law of Ee-action (say, in commercial phrasje, " supply 
and demand") tends to summon them from the sorronnding 
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uniyersey and therefore directly counteracts the object we have 
in view. 

Next comes meat-eating, and for the very same reason, in a 
minor degree. It increases the rapidity of life, the energy of 
action, the violence of passions. It may be good for a hero who 
has to fight and die, but not for a would-be sage who has to 
exist and 

Next in order come the sexual desires ; for these, in addition 
to the great diversion of energy (vital force) into otlier channels, 
in many different ways, beyond the primary one (as, for in- 
stance, the waste of energy in expectation, jealousy, &c.,) are 
direct attractions to a certain gross equality of the original 
matter of the Universe, simply because the most pleasurable 
physical sensations are only possible afc that stage of density* 
Alongside with and extending beyond all these and other grati- 
fications of the senses (which include not only those things 
usually known as *^ vicious," but all those which, though ordi- 
narily regarded as " innocent," have yet the disqualification 
of ministering to the pleasures of the body — the most harmless 
to others and the least " gross " being the criterion for those 
to be last abandoned in each case ) — must be carried on the 
moral purification. 

Nor must it be imagined that " austerities " as commonly 
understood can, in the majority of cases, avail much to hasten 
the " etherealising process. That is the rock on which many of 
the Eastern esoteric sects have foundered, and the reason why 
they have degenerated unto degrading superstitions. The Wes- 
tern monks and the Eastern Yogees, who think they will reach 
the apex of powers by concentrating their thought on their 
navel, or by standing on one leg, are practising exercises which 
serve no other purpose than to strengthen the will-power, which 
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IS sometimes applied to the basest purposes. These are exam*- 
pies of this one-sided and dwarf development. It is no use to 
fast as long as you require food. The ceasing of desire for food 
without impairment of health is the sign which indicates that it 
should be taken in lesser and ever decreasing quantities until 
the extreme limit compatible with life is reached. A stage will . 
be finally attained w^here only water will be required. 

Nor is it of any use for this particular purpose of longevity to 
abstain from immorality so long as you are craving for it in 
your heart ; and so on with all other unsatisfied inward craving. 
To get rid of the inward desire is the essential thing, and to 
mimic the real thing without it is barefaced hypocrisy and use- 
less slavery. 

So it must be with the moral purification of the heart. The 
" basest" inclination must go first — then the others. First ava- 
rice, then fear, then envy, worldly pride, uncharitableness, 
hatred ; last of all ambition and curiosity must be abandoned 
successively. The strengthening of the more ethereal and so- 
called " spiritual" parts of the man must go on at the same 
time. Reasoning from the known to the unknown, meditation 
must be practised and encouraged. Meditation is the inex- 
pressible yearning of the inner Man to " go out towards the infi- 
nite," which in the olden time was the real meaning of adora- 
tion, but which has now no synonym in the European languages, 
because the thing no longer exists in the West, and its name 
has been vulgarised to the make-believe sham known as prayer 
glorification, and repentance. Through all stages of training 
the equilibrium of the consciousness— the assurance that a'l 
t be right in the Kosmos, and therefore, with you a portion 
-must be retained. The process of life must not be hurried 
barded, if possible ; to do otherwise may be good to others — 
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perhaps even to yourself in other spheres, but it will hasten your 
dissolution in this. 

Nor must the externals be neglected in this first stage. Re- 
member that an adept, though " existing" so as to convey to 
ordinary minds the idea of his being immortal, is not also in- 
vulnerable to agencies from without. The training to prolong 
life does not, in itself, secure one from acccidents. As far as 
any physical preparation goes, the sword may still cut, the 
disease enter, the poison disarrange. This case is very clearly 
and beautifully put in Zanoni ; and it is correctly put and must 
be so, unless all "adeptism" is a baseless lie. The adept may 
be more secure from ordinary dangers than the common mortal ^ 
but he is so by virtue of the superior knowledge, calmness, cool- 
ness and penetration which his lengthened existence and its 
necessary concomitants have enabled him to acquire ; not by 
virtue of any preservative power in the process itself. He is 
secure as a man armed with a rifie is ; more secure than a naked 
baboon ; not secure in the sense in which the deva (god) was 
supposed to be securer than a man. 

If this is so in the case of the high adept, how much more 
necessary is it that the neophyte should be not only protected 
but that he himself should use all possible means to ensure for 
himself the necessary duration of life to complete the process of 
mastering ^he phenomena we call death 1 It may be said, why 
do not the higher adepts protect him ? Perhaps they do to 
some extent, but the child must learn to walk alone ; to make 
him independent of his own efforts in respect to safety, would 
be destroying one element necessary to his development — the 
sense of responsibility, What courage or conduct would be 
called for in a man sent to fight when armed with irresistible 

weapons and clothed in impenetrable armour ? Hence the neo- 
43 
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phyte should endeavour, as far as possible, to fulfil every true 
canon of sanitary law as laid down by modern scientists. Pure 
air, pure water, pure food, gentle exercise, regular hours, pleasant 
occupations aud surroundings, are all if not indispensable at 
least serviceable to his progress. It is to secure these, at least 
as much as silence and solitude, that the Gods, Sages, Occultists 
of all ages have retired as much as possible to the quiet of the 
country, the cool cave, the depths of the forest, the expanse of 
of the desert, or the heights of the mountains. Is it not sug- 
gestive that the Gods have always loved the " high places" ; 
and that in the present day the highest section of Occult Bro- 
therhood on earth inhabit the highest mountain plateaux on the 
earth ?* 

Nor must the beginner disdain the assistance of medicine and 
good medical regimen. He is still an ordinary mortal, and he 
requires the aid of an ordinary mortal. 

*^ Suppose, however, all the conditions required, or which the 
reader will understand as required (for the details and varieties 
of treatment requisite, are too numerous to be detailed here) ' 
are fulfilled, what is the next step ?" the reader will ask. Well 
if there have been no back-slidings or remissness in the proce- 
dure indicated, the following physical results will follow ; — 

First the Neophyte will take more pleasure in thing* 
spiritual and pure. Gradually gross aud material occupations 
will become not only uncraved for or fo-rbidden, but simply 
and literally repulsive to him. Ho will take more pleasure la 

* Tlio *tern prohibition to tl^ Jews to serve "^ their god* upon the high 

^'»untain» and upon the hilk" i* traced back to the uawiUingaess of their 

ciders to allow people in most cases unfit for adepfcship to choose a 

libacy and as^etici&ni, or in other words, to pursue- adeptship. This 

on had an esoteric meaning before it became the prohibition, in- 

^DBible in its dead-lettep rense : for it is not India alone whose sons 

iivine honours to the Wise Ones, but all nations regarded their 

I initiates in a supernal lijjht, - G. M. 
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the simple sensations of nature — the sort of feeling one can re- 
member to hare experienced as a child. He will feel more light- 
feearted, confident, happy. Let him take care the sensation of 
renewed youth does not mislead, or he will yet risk a fall into 
his old baser tife and even lower dc^pths. ^"* Action and Be-ac- 
tion are equal." 

Now the desire for foml will bcfjin to cease. Let it be loft off 
gradually — no fasting is required. Take what you feel you re- 
quire. The food craved for will be the most innocent and sim- 
ple. Fruit and milk will usually be the best. Then as till now, 
you have been simplifying the quality of your food, gradually — 
very gradually — as you feel capable of it, diminish the quanity. 
You will ask : ^' Can a man exist without food ?" Ivo, but before 
you mock, consider the character of the process alluded to. It 
is a notorious fact that many of the lowest and simplest or- 
ganisms have no excretion*. The common gninea-worm is a very 
good instance. It has rather a complicated organism, but it has 
no ejaculatory duct. All it consumes — the poorest essences of 
the human body — is applied to its growth and propagation. 
Living as it does in human tissue, it passes no digested food 
^way. The human neophyte, at a certain stage of his de- 
velopment, is in a somewhat analogous condition, with this 
difference or differences, that be does excrete, but it is througli 
the pores of his skin, and by those too enter other etherealised 
particles of matter to contribute towards support."*^ Other- 
wise, all the food and drink is sufficient only to keep in 
equilibrium those " gross " parts of his physical body which 
still remain to repair their cuticle-waste through the medium 
of the blood. Later on, the process of cell-development in his 
frame will undergo a change ; a change for the better, the 

tm^mmmmmt | i ^— ^^^■^w*— ^■^— ^"^ m i ■»■ aw ■ i ■■■ ^^^p-i^ »i ■ i ■ — ■ ^a^^— ^■^^■^— ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■-- 

^ He is in a state similar to the pliypical stete of a fo?tu.s uto 
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opposite of that in disease for the worse — he will become all 
living and seusitive, and will derive nourishment from the Ether 
(Akas)« But that epoch for our neophyte is yet far distant, 

Prolxibly, long before that period has arrived, other results, 
no le$s surprising than incredible to the uninitiated will have 
wisu^l to give our neophyte courage and consolation in his 
dittioult task. It would be but a truism to repeat what has been 
npun alleged (in ignorance of its real rationale) by hundreds and 
hundreds of writers as to the happiness and content conferred by 
a life of innocence and purity. But often at the very commence- 
mont of the process some real physical result, unexpected and 
unthought of by the neophyte, occurs. Some lingering disease, 
hitherto deemed hopeless, may take a favourable turn ; or he 
may develop healing mesmeric powers himself ; or some hither- 
to unknown sharpening of his senses may delight him, The 
rationale of these things is,as we have said, neither miraculous nor 

difficult of comprehension. In the first place, the sudden change 

in the direction of the vitiil energy (which, whatever view we 

take of it and its origin, is acknowledged by all schools of phi-^ 

losophy as most recondite, and as the motive power ) must pro^ 

duce results of some kind. In the second, Theosophy shows, as 

we said before, that a man consists of several men pervading 

each other, and on this view (although it is very difficult to 

express the idea in language) it is but natural that the pro^ 

gressive etherealisation of the densest and most gross of all 

'•^ould leave the others literally more at liberty, A troop of 

way he blocked by a mob and have much difficulty in 

I its way through ; but if every one of the mob could be 

d suddenly into a ghost, there would be little to retard it, 

I eftoh interior entity is more nuroy active, and volatile than 

and as each has relation with certain difierent d^ 
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ments, spaces, and. properties of the kosmos which are treat- 
ed of in other articles on Occultism, the mind of the reader imiy 
conceive — though the pen of the writer could not express it in 
a dozen volumes — the magnificent possibilities gradually un- 
folded to the neophyte. 

Many of the opportunities thus suggested may be taken 
advantage of by the neophyte for his own safety, amusement, 
and the good of those around him ; but the loay in which he 
does this is one adapted to his fitness —a part of the ordeal he 
has to pass through, and misuse of these powers will certainly 
entail the loss of them as a natural result. The Itchcha (or 
desire ) evoked anew by the vistas they open up will retard or 
throw back his progress. 

But there is another portion of the Great Secret to which we 
must allude, and which is now, for the first, in a long series of 
ages, allowed to be given out to the world, as the hour for it 

is now come. 

The educated reader need not be reminded again that one 

of the great discoveries which have immortalised the name 
of Darwin is the law that an organism has always a tendency 
to repeat, at an analogous period in its life, the action of ita 
progenitors, the more surely and completely in proportion to 
their proximity in the scale of life. One result of this is, that, 

in general, organised beings usually die at a period (on an aver- 
age) the same as that of their progenitors. It is true that 
there is a great difference between the actual ages at which in- 
dividuals of any species die. Disease, accidents and famine are 
the main agents in causing this. But there is, in each species, 
a well-known limit within which the race-life lies, and none are 
known to survive beyond it. This applies to the human species 
9A well as any other. Novv, supposing that every possible sani- 
tary condition had been complied with, and every ace* 
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disease avoided by a man of ordinary frame, in some particular 
case there would still, as is still known to medical men, come a 
time when the particles of the body would feel the hereditary 
tendency to do that which leads inevitably to dissolution, and 
would obey it. It must be obvious to any reflecting man that, 
if by any procedure this critical climacteric could be once 
thoroughly passed over, the subsequent danger of " Death" 
would be proportionally less as the years progressed. Now 
this, which no ordinary and unprepare 1 mind and body can do, 
is possible sometimes for the will and the frame of one who 
has been specially proparad. There are fewer of the grosser 
particles present to feel the hereditary bias — there is the assist-* 
ance of the reinforced " interior men" (whose normal duration 
is always greater even in natural death) to the visible outer 
shell, and there is the drilled and indomitable Will to direct and 
wield the whole,* 

From that time forward, the course of the aspirant is clearer. 
He has conquered ^^ The dweller of the Threshold" — the here- 
ditary enemy of his race, and, though still exposed to ever-new 
dangers in his progress towards Nirvana, he is flushed with 
victory, and with new confidence and new powers to second it, 

can press onwards to perfection. 

For, it must be remembered, that nature everywhere acts by 
Law, and that the process of pur'fication we have been describ-t 

* In this counecticn we may as well show what modern science, and 
especially ihys olog)i liave to say as to the power of human will. " Tho 
force of will is a potent element in determining longevity. This single 
point mnst be granted without argument, that of two men every way alike 
and similarly circumstanced, the one who has the greater courage and grit 
will be longer-lived. One does not need to practise medicine long to learn 
that men die who might just as well live if they resolved to live, and that 
myriads who are Invalids could become strong if they had the native or 
acquired will to vow they would do so. Those who have no other quality 
favourable to life, whose bodily organs are nearly all diseased, to wboni 
each day is a day of pain, who are beset by life-shortening inflqencep, >et 
i^o live by will alone." — T)r. Gporgfl ^f, Bmrd, 
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ing in the visible material body, also takes place in those which 
are interior, and not visible to the Scientist by modifications of 
the same process. All is on the change, and the metamor- 
phoses of the more ethereal bodies imitate, though in successive- 
ly multiplied duration, the career of the grosser, gaining an in- 
creasing wider range of relations with the sunounding kosmos, 
till in Nirvana the most rarefied Individuality is merged at last 
into the Infinite Totality. 

From the above description of the process, it will be inferred 
why it is that " Adepts" are so seldom seen in ordinary life ; 
{or pari passu, with the etherealisation bf their bodies and the 
deve^pment of their power, grows an increasing distaste, and 
a so-to-speak, ** contempt" for the things of our ordinary mun- 
dane existence. Like the fugitive who successively casts away 
in his fight those articles which incommode his progress, be- 
ginning with the heaviest, so the as^nrant eluding " Death" 
abandons all on which the latter can take hold. In the progress 
to Negation everything got rid of is a help. As we said before^ 
the adept does not become "immortal" as the word i» ordinarily 
understood. By or about the time when the Death-limit of his 
race is passed, HE IS ACTUALLY DEAD, in the ordinary 
sense, that is to say, that he has relieved himself of all or nearly ♦ 
all such material particles as would have necessitated in disrup- 
tion the agony of dying. He has been dying gradually during 
the whole period of his Initiation. The catastrophe cannot 
hap})en twice over. He has only spread over a number of 
years the mild process of dissolution which others endure from 
a brief moment to a few hours. The highest Adept is, in fact, 
dead to, and absolutely imconscious of the world ; he is oblivious 
of its pleasures ; careless of its miseries, in so far as senti- 
mentalism goes, for the stern sense of Duty never leaves him 
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blind to its very existence. For the new ethereal senses open- 
ing to wider spheres are to ours much in the relation of ours 
to the Infinitely Little. New desires and enjoyments, new 
dangers and new hindrances arise, with new sensations and new 
perceptions ; and far away down in the mist — both literally and 
metaphorically — is our dirty little earth left below by those who 
have virtually " gone to join the gods." 

And from this account too, it will be perceptible how foolish 
it is for people to ask the Theosophist to " procure for them 
communication with the highest Adepts." It is with the ut- 
most difficulty that one or two can be induced even by the 
throes of a world, to injure their own progress by meddling 

with mundane affairs. The ordinary reader will say : " This 

• 

^s not god-like. This is the acme of selfishness" But let 

him realise that a very high Adept, undertaking to reform the 
world, would necessarily have to once more submit to Incarna- 
tion. And is the result of all that have gone before in that line 
sufficiently encouraging to prompt a renewal of the attempt ? 

A deep consideration of all that we have written, will also 
give the Theosophists an idea of what they demand when they 
ask to be put in the way of gaining practically " higher powers." 

Well, there, as plainly as words can put it, is the Path 

Can they tread it ? 

Nor must it be disguised that what to the ordinary mor- 
tal are unexpected dangers, temptations and enemies also beset 
the way of the neophyte. And that for no fanciful cause, but 
the simple reason that he is, in fact, acquiring new senses, has 
yet no practice in their use, and has never before seen the 
things he sees. A man born blind suddenly endowed with 
vision would not at once master the meaning of perspective, but 
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"would) like a baby, imagine in one case, the moon to be within 
tis reach, and, in the other, grasp a live coal with the most 
reckless confidence^ 

And what, it may be asked, is to recompense this abnegation 
of all the pleasures of life, this cold surrender of all mundane 
interests, this stretching forward to an unknown goal which 
«eems ever more unattainable ? For, unlike some of the anthro* 
pomorphic creeds. Occultism offers to its votaries no eternally 
permanent heaven of material pleasure, to be gained at ohce by 
one quick dash through the gra\'e» As has, in fact, often been 
the case many wx)uld be prepared willingly to die now for the 
sake of the paradise hereafter. But Occultism gives no suth 
prospect of cheaply and immediately gained infinitude of plea- 
sure, wisdom and existence. It otily promises extensions of 
these, stretching in successive arches obscured by successive 
veils, in unimaginable succession up the long vista which leads 
to Nirvana. And this too, qualified by the necessity that new 
powers entail new responsibilities, and that the capacity of in- 
creased pleasure entails the capacity of increased setisibility to 
pain. To this, the only answer that can be given is two-fold : 
(1st) the consciousness of Power is itself the most exquisite of 
pleasures, and is unceasingly gratified in the progress onwards 
with new means for its exercise ; and (2ndly) as has been al- 
ready said — This is the only road by which there is the faintest 
scientific likelihood that " Death" can be avoided, perpetual 
memory secured, infinite wisdom attained, and hence an im- 
mense helping of mankind made possible, once that the adept 
has safely crossed the turning point* Physical and metaphysi- 
cal logic requires and endorses the fact that only by gradual 
absorption into infinity can the Part become acquainted with 

the Whole, and that that which is now something can ohly feel, 
44 
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know, and enjoy Everything when lost in Absolute Totality 
in the vortex of that Unalterable Circle wherein Our Know- 

ft 

ledge becomes Ignorance, and the Everything itself is identi- 
fied with the XoTillNG. 



CONTEMPLATION. 



" When the mind is withdrawn and collected within it- 
self, and not diffused into the organa of the body, is the 
state which is more susceptible of divine influxion." 

Lord Bacon, 

" Adepts are never made ; they hecome.^^ 
A general misunderstanding of this term seems to prevail. 
The popular idea appears to be to confine one-self for half an 
hour — or at the utmost two hours — in a private room, and 
passively gaze at one's nose, a spot on the wall, or, perliaps a 
crystal. This is supposed to be the true form of contemplation 
enjoined by Eaj Yoga. It fails to realize that true occultism 
requires '^ physical, mental, moral and spiritual " development 
to run on parallel lines. Were the narrow conception extend- 
ed to all these linos, the necessity for the present article would 
not have been so urgently felt. This pa])er is especially meant 
for the benefit of those who seem to have failed to grasp the 
real meaning of Dhyan, and by their erroneous practices to 
have brought, and to be bringing pain and misery upon them- 
selves. A few instances may be mentioned here with advantage 
as a warning to our too zealous students. 

At Bareilly the writer met a certain Theosophist from Far- 
rukhabad, who narrated his experiences and shed bitter tears 
of repentance for his past follies — as he termed them. It 
would appear from his account that the gentleman, having 
read Bhagavat-Gita about fifteen or twenty years ago and not 
comprehending the esoteric meaning of the contemplation 
therein enjoined, undertook nevertheless the practice and car- 
ried it on for several years. At first he experienced a sense of 
pleasure, but simultaneously he found he was gradually losing 
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gelf^ontrol ; until after a few years he discovered, to his great 
bewilderment and sorrow, that he was no longer his own 
master. He felt his heart actually growing heavy, as though a 
load hadt be^n placed on it. He had no control over his sen-^ 
sations ; in fact the communication between the brain and the 
heart had become as though interrupted. As matters grew 
worse, in disgust he discontinued his " contemplation." Thia 
happened as long as ceven years ago j and, although since then 
te has not felt worse, yet he could never regain his original 
normal and healthy state of mind and body. 

Another case came under the writer*s observation at JubbuK* 
pore. The gentleman concerned, after reading Patanjali and 
such other works, began to sit for ^' contemplation.*' 

After a short time he commenced peeing abnormal sights and 
hearing musical bells, but neither over these phenomena nor 
over his own sensations could he exercise anv control. He could 
not produce these resulta at will, nor could he stop them when 
they were occurring. Numerous such examples may bo muU 
tiplied. While penning these lines, the writer has on his table 
two letters, upon tins subject, one fix^m Moradabad and the 
other from Trichinopoly. In shorty all this mischief ia due to 
a misunderstanding of the significance of contemplation as 
enjoined upon at.udenta by all the schools of Occult Philosophy^ 
With a view to affordi a glimpse of the Reality through the dense 
veil that enshrouda tho mysteries of this Science of Soiencea^ 
^n article, the " Elixer of Life '* was written. Unfortunately 
in too many instances, tl^e seed seems to have fallen upon barren 
ground. Some of its readers only catch hold of the following- 
clause in the said paper : — ■ 

Reasoning from the known to the unknown^ meditfttiun must 
lie practised and encoi\niged. 
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But alas! their preconceptions have prevented them from 
comprehending what is meant by meditation. They forget that 
it " is the inexpressible yearning of the inner Man to ' go ont 
towards the infinite/ which in the olden time was the real 
meaning of adoration''— as the next sentence shows. A good 
deal of light will be thrown npon this subject if the reader were 
to turn to the preceding portion of the same paper, and peruse 
attentively the following paras on page 141 of the Theosophi&t 
for March, 1883 (Vol. Ill, No. 6) :— 

So, then, we have arrived at the point where we have deter- 
mined, — literally, not metaphor ically= — to crack the outer shell 
known as the mortal coil, or body, and hatch out of it, clothed 
in our next. This ^ next' is not a spiritual, but only a more 
ethereal form. Having by a long training and preparation 
adapted it for a life in this atmosphere, during w^hich time we 
have gradually made the outward shell die off through a certain 
process wq have to prepare for this physiological transfor- 
mation. 

How are we to do it ? In the fiyst place we have the actual, 
visible mcvterial body — man, so called, though in fact, but his 
outer shell — to deal with. Let us bear in mind that science 
teaches us that in about every seven years we change skin as 
effectually as any serpent ; and this so gradually and impercep- 
tibly that, had not science after years of unremitting study and 
observation assured us of it, no one would have had the slightest 

puspicion of the fact Hence, if a man partially flayed alive, 

may sometimes survive and be covered with a new skin, — so 

astral, vital body may be made to harden its particles to the 

atmospheric changes. The whole secret is to succeed in evolv- 
ing it out, and separating it from the visible ; and while its 
generally invisible atoms proceed to concrete themselves into 
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a compact mass, to gradually get rid of the old particles of our 

visible form so as to make them die and disappear before the 

new set has had time to evolve and replace them We can 

(Bay no more. 

A correct comprehension of the above scientific process will 
give a clue to the esoteric meaning of meditation or contempla- 
tion. Science teaches us that man changes his physical body 
continually, and this change is so gradual that it is almost im- 
perceptible. 

Why then should the case bo otherwise with the inner man ? 
The latter too is constantly developing and changing atoms at 
every moment. And the attraction of these new sets of atoms 
depends upon the Law of Affinity — the desires of the man draw- 
ing to their bodily tenement only such particles as are en rap^ 

port with them or rather giving them their own tendency and 
colouring. 

For science shows that thought is dynamic and the thought 

" force evolved by nervous action expanding itself outwardly^ 
must affect the molecular relations of the physical man. The 

inner men, however sublimated their organism may be, are still 
composed of actual, not hypothetical, particles, and are still 
eubject to the law that an * action' has a tendency to repeat it- 
self ; a tendency to set up analogous action in the grosser ^ shell' 
they are in contact with and concealed within." 

What is it the aspirant of Yoga Vidya strives after if not to 
gain Mukti by transferring himself gradually from the grosser 
to the next more ethereal body, until all the veils of Maya 
jjcing successively removed his Atma becomes one with Para- 
matma ? Does he suppose that this grand result can be achiev- 
ed by a two or four hours' contemplation ? For the remaining 
twentv or twentv-two hours that the devotee does not shut him- 
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self up in his room for meditation, is the process of the emission 
of atoms and their replacement by others stopped ? If not, 
then how does he mean to attract all this time, — only those 
suited to his end ? From the above remarks it is evident that 
just as the physical body requires incessant attention to prevent 
the entrance of a disease, so also the inner man requires an un-' 
remitting watch, so that no conscious or unconscious thought 
may attract atoms unsuited to its progress. Thi? is the real 
meaning of contemplation. The prime factor in the guidance 
of the thought is WilL 

Without that, all else is useless. And to be efficient for the 
purpose, it must be, not only a passing resolution of the mo- 
ment, a single fierce desire of short duration, hut a settled and 
continiied strain, as nearly as can he continued and concentrated 
icithout one single inomenVs remission. 

The student would do well to take note of the italicized clause 
in the above question. He should also have it indelibly im- 
pressed upon his mind that it is no use to fast as long as 
one requires food... To get rid of the inward desire is the essen- 
tial thing, and to mimic the real thing without it is barefaced 
hyprocrisy and useless slavery. 

Without realizing the significance of this most important 
fact, any one who for a moment finds cause of disagreement 
with any one of his family, or has his vanity wounded, or for a 
sentimental flash of the moment, or for a selfish desire to uti- 
lize the divine power for gross purposes — at once rushes in for 
contemplation and dashes himself to pieces on the rock dividing 
the known from the unknown. Wallowing in the mire of exoteri-^ 
cism, he knows not what it is to live in the world and yet be 
not of the world ; in other words to guard self against self is an 
incomprehensible axiom for nearly every profane. The Hindoo 
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^ught at least to realize it by remembering the life of Janaka, 
who, although a reigning monarch, was yet styled Rajarshi and 
is said to have attained Nirvana. Hearing of his wide-spread 
fame, a few sectarian bigots went to his Court to test his Yoga 
power. As soon as they entered the court room, the king 
having read their thought — a power which every chela attains 
at a certain stage — gave secret instructions to his officials to 
have a particular street in the city lined on both sides by 
dancing girls who were ordered to sing the most voluptuous 
songs, lie then had some gharas (pots) filled with water up to 
the brim so that the least shake would be likely to spill their 
contents. The wiseacres, each with a full ghara (pot) on his 
head, were ordered to i)ass along the street, surrounded by 
soldiers with druwu swords to be used against them if even so 
much as a drop of water were allowed to run over. The poor 
fellows having returned to the palace after successfully passing 
the test were asked by the King-Adept what they had met 
with in the street they were made to go through* With great 
indignation they replied that the threat of beiug cut to pieces 
had so much worked upon their minds that they thought of 
nothing but the water on their heads, and the intensity of their 
attention did not permit them to take cognizance of what was 
going on around them. Then Janaka told them that on the 
same principle they could easily understand that, although being 
outwardly engaged in managing the affairs of his state, he 
could at the same time be an Occultist. He too, while in the 
world, was not of the world. In other words, his inward aspi- 
rations had been leading him on continually to the goal in which 
his whole inner self was concentrated. 

Raj Yoga encourages no sham, requires no physical postures. 
It has to deal with the inner man whose sphere lies in the world 
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of thought. To have the highest ideal placed before oneself 
and strive incessantly to rise op to it, is the only true concen- 
tration recognieed by Esoteric Philosophy which deals with the 
inner world of nonmena, not the outer shell of phenomena. 

The first requisite for it is through purity of heart. Well 
might the student of Occultism say, with Zoroaster, that pnrity 
of thonght, purity of word, and purity of deed, — these are the 
essentials of one who would rise above the ordinary level and 
join the "Gods." A cultivation of the feeling of unselfish 
philanthrophy is the path which has to be traversed for that 
purpose. For it is that alone which will lead to Universal 
Love, the realization of which constitutes the progress towards 
deliverance from the chains forged by Maya around the E^o. | 
No student will attain this at once, but as our Venerated 
Mahatinasays in the Occult World ; — 

The greater the progress towards deliverance, the less this icill 
be ike case, until, to crown all, human and purely individual 
personal feelings, hlood-tiei and friendship, jiatriotism and race 
predilection, icill all give way to become blendetl into one wni- 
veraat feeling, the only true and holy, the only unseljish and 
eternal one. Love, an immense Love, for Humanity as a whole. 

In short, the individual is blended with the All. 

Of course, contemplation, as usually uuderstood, is not with- 
out its minor advantages. It develops one set of physical 
faculties as gjTina.stics does the muscles. For the purposes of 
physical mesmerism, it is good enough ; but it can in no way 
help the development of the psychological faculties as tha 
thoughtful reader will perceive. At the same time, even for 
ordinary purposes, the ])ractico can never be too well guartled. 
If, as some suppose, they have to be entirely passive and lose 
theuiselvc* in the otiject before them, they should remember 
45 
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th:tt hy thua eRCouraging passivity, tbey, in fact, allow the (Ien_ 
velopment of mediamistic faculties in themselves. As was r»J 
peatedly stated — the Adept and the Medium are the two Poles ; ' 
while the former is intensely active and thus able to control the 
elemental forces, the latter is intensely passive, and thus incurs 
the risk of falling a prey to the caprice and malice of ) 
chievoua embrj'os of human beings and the Elementaries. 

In the article on the above subject in the February Tbeo( 
phist Vol, V. occurs the following ; — 

1. Without realizing the significance of this most importairi 
fact any one who for a moment finds cause of disagreemeiM 
with any ono of his family, or has his vanity wounded, or for ^m 
eentimental ilaeh of the moment, or for a selfish desire to utilizf 
the divine power for gross purposes — at once rushes in for coit^ 
templation and dashes himself to pieces on the rock dividing; 
the known from the unknown. 

I cannot understand how an ordinary man, who has, on one 
hand, the abovementioned defects in his nature, (which he gener- 
ally tries to control, though sometimes with questionable 
success ) ; and who, on the other hand, tries also to practise 
contemplation as explained iu the article, runs the danger of 
being ruined. AVhat are the dangers ? Can they be named 
and the particular causes which give rise to them ? 

2. To have the highest ideal placed l>efore oneself and strive J 
incessantly to rise up to it, is the only true concentration recog- 1 
nized by Esoteric Philosophy. 

This passage is too learned for an ordinary man. Can a 
ample of " the highest ideal " be given ? How is the ordinarj 
ti (if the world to strive after it ? 

ordinary man of the world rises in the i 
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hours of the morning after a moderate reit, what Is he to do ? 
What kind of ideas should he fill his mind with ? How is he to 
sit ? How is he to carry on the contemplation so as to ateer 
dear of all shoala and rocks iu the sea of occultism ? The 
greatest aim of the man in question is to spiritualize himself aa 
much as could be done safely, so that if he cannot eventually 
be accepted as a chela, in this life — ha may at least have the 
asiurance to lead the life of an ascetic in the next birth, 

AN F. T. S. 



Note. — I regret the whole article is totally misunderstood. 
All I meant to say was that temporary estrangement, from 
&mily or friends, does not constitute an essential unalification 
for advancement in occultism. This ought to be plain to one 
who weighs carefully my illustration of Janak. Although in 
the world, to be not of it. Failing to realise the meaning of 
this important teaching, many a people rush in from a senti- 
mental disgust of woridliness, arising probably out of some 
wordly disappointment— and begin practising what they oon- 
BJder to be a true form of contemplation. The very fact that 
the motive which leads them to go in for this practice, is aa is 
described in the quotation given by my correspondent — this 
fact itself is a sufBcient indication that the candidate does dot 
know the " contemplation" of a Raja Yogi, It is thus impos- 
sible in the nature of things that he can follow the right method j 
and the physical practice, which he necessarily undertakes, leads, 
him to the disastrous reasults adverted to in the article. 

Any reader, who has intuition enough to be a practical stu- 
dent of occultism will at once see that to work up to perfectioa 
ia the highest ideal that a man can have before him. That ii 
not tfie work of a day nor of a few years. " The Adept l&- 
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■omes ; he is not made" — is o, teaching which the student must 
prat realise. The aspirant works up to hia goal through a 

ieB of lives. Col. Olcott says in his Buddhist CatechiBm. j 

..Countless generations are required to develop roan into B 1 
f Buddha, and the iron will to become one rnna throughont all I 
the successive births." 

Tho " iron will " to become perfect must be incessantly op^ I 
rating, without a single moment's relaxation, as will beapparent \ 
who reads carefully the article as a whole. When it is | 
distinctly said that during the time that this contemplation ii I 
not practised, i. e. the iron will Is not exerting the process of | 
the emission and attraction of atoms is not stopped, and that 
the desires, instinctive or otherwise, must be so regulated as to j 
attract only such atoms as may be suited to his progress — I | 
cannot understand my corrsepondent when he asks me what h« 1 
should do at a particular hour in the morning. He should 
cultivate only aiich thoughts as would not be incompatible witk 
the highest ideal he has to work up to. By perfection which 
should be his highest ideal, (I must add) I mean that divine 
manhood which the occult Philosophy contemplates the seventh 
race of the seventh Bound will attain to. 

This, as every tyro knows, depends largely upon a cultiva- 
tion of the feeling of Universal Love, and hence an earnest 
desire to do some practical philanthropic work is the first 
requisite. Even this state, I admit, is not absolute perfection : 
but that maximum limit of ultimate spiritual perfection is be- 
yond our comprehension at present. That conditron can only 
be intellectually realized as a practical ideal by those div 
men Dhyan Chohans. To be identified with the all, we must 
live in and feel through it, How can this be done wiihont the 1 
realiaation of the feeling of Universal Love? Of coutm J 
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Adeptship is not within the easy reach of all. On the other 
handy occultism does not fix any unpleasant place or locality for 
those who do not accept its dogmas. It only recognises higher 
and higher evolution according to the chain of causation work- 
ing under the impulse of Nature's immutable law. The article 
on " occult study" in the last number gives the necessary ex- 
planation on this point. 

It is painful for me to find that the very thing I attempted to 
point out in that article to be mischievous in its results is again 
put forward as a desirable attribute or adjunct of true contem- 
plation. I would ask my correspondent to read again the same 
article, with these additional remarks, before thinking of the 
ned^ssity of any peculiar or particular posture for the purpose 
of contemplation.^^ I, at any rate, am unable to prescribe any 
specific posture for the kind of incessant contemplation that 1 
recommend. 
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" There is a time when the unknown teTeals itself in a 
tnjiterious wa}r to the spirit of man, A Budden rent in 
the veil of darkness will make manifegt things hitherto 
unaeen, and then cloae again upon the myBlerieavithin" — 

" There is bnt one step from the Gnblime to the ridicnloua." — 
Concentration of the mind meaos the permanent predominance 
of one set of ideas or thoughts over the rest. Oar mind ia w 
constituted that it has a natural tendency to be lost in the 
labyrinth of the senses. Gaided by unlimited desires, the mind 
hovers over a thousand and one objects of senses, and the at- 
tention being thus divided the mental energy so spent is not 
productive of far reaching results. Biographies of great men 
show that the real difference between them and the common herd 
lies in the power of concentration of thought. Scientists, 
philosophers and wise men, acquire such wonderful control over 
the mind that they can, at will, immerse themselves in their 
special subjects, with all-absorbing attention. To discover 
great and grand truths, we must set the whole mental energy 
in one direction only. If we want to act up to any grand Bad 
sublime ideal, the ideal should be made to stand out in bold 
relief before the mind's eye. It ia a curious fact that a mental 
impression, if sufficiently strong and lasting, is capable of re- 
acting on the system and tliis reaction has been found to mould 
even the physical frame in a peculiar way. The process, knovm 
as Bhramarikaran ; in our Shastras, is an instance exemplifying 
the truth of the assertion, and modern gyncecologists ha 
manner corroborated observation of our ancient and revered 
Rishis by describing the effect of terror or any lasting mental 
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impressiofl, on the human of a Kanchpoka (beetle) on the 
delicate organisation of a Telapoka (cock-roach) is bo great 
that in course of time (two or three weeks) the insect known 
as the cock-roach is transformed into a beetle. This fact haa 
come nnder my personal observation. In gynoecological works J 
various instances are recorded of the effect of fright on preg-^ 
nant women, this effect being transmitted to the nnbom 
offspring whose features were moulded accordingly. If, then, 
* mental impression is so powerful and its effects so very far- 
reaching, there can bo no doubt that, by proper culture ant 
training, we can bring the mind to such a state that only 
set of impressions will be permanently predominent in it, and thq^ 
results of such impressions will be proportionate to their ii^»l 
tensity. 

The practice of concentration of thought, if carried out^l 
steadily for sometime, is seen to produce (1) psychic exaltatioi^ 
(2) perceptive exaltation, and (3j moral exoltion. But i 
mere exaltation of the [isycbic and perceptive and moral faool 
ties, is not of itself an indication of the success of such practicfl/1 
For in the incubation period of insanity, these faculties an I 
first exalted and then perverted. There is no hard and fastJ 
line of demarcation between sanity and insanity, We cannotr.f 
with any degree of certainty, define the limit whore sanity on3l 
and insanity begins. Dr. Johnson has traced, vrith the 
of a master, the insiduoua advances of diseased thought. 
says : — 

" Some particular train of ideas fixes upon the mind, i 
other intellectual gratifications are rejected : the mind in wea 
ness or leisure recurs constantly to the favourite conception a 
feasts on the luscious faLiohood, whenever it is offended witlj 
:ie fcjtterness of truth. By degreu^^ We \e^^\\^^ ^^.tifv is ctH 
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finned. She grows first imperious and, in time, despotic. These 
fictions begin to operate as realities, false opinions fasten upon 
the mind and life passes in dreams of rapture or of anguish." 

Dr. Winslow speaks on the same subject as follows : — 
" An attentive observer, tracing the first period of the evo- 
lution of a fixed idea, witnesses one of the most curious specta- 
cles imaginable. He sees a man the prey of a disposition im- 
posed by insanity, striving from time to time to rid himself of 
it but ever falling back under its tyrannical influence, and con- 
strained by the laws of his mind to seek for some form under 
which to give it a body and a definite existence. He will be 
seen successively to adopt and to repel divers ideas which pre- 
sent themselves to him and laboriously striving to deliver him- 
self of a delirium which shall be the expression, the exact image 
of an internal condition, of which he himself, after all, suspects 
not the existence. This first phase in the evolution of the fixed 
idea, this gradual and progressive creation of delirium, consti- 
tutes the period of incubation of insanity. 

In insanity, too, the psychical faculties are first exalted. Tasso 
composed his most eloquent and impassioned verses during 
paroxysms of insanity. Lucretius wrote his immortal poem ' De 
rerum Natura' when suffering from an attack of mental aberra- 
tion. Alexander Cruden compiled his * Concordance' whilst 
insane. Some of the ablest articles in ^Aiken's Biography' 
were written by a patient in a lunatic asylum. The perceptive 
faculties also, are, in the insane, first exalted and then perverted. 
Illusions of the senses and delusions of the mind are sometimes 
noticed among the incipient symptoms of acute affections of the 
encephalon, finally insanity and other cerebral diseases often 
manifest themselves, in their early stages, by exaltations and 

perversions of the moral sense. 
46 
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These two states of the mind then, are found to be closely re- 
lated to each other. There is only a single step intervening between 
the ^ sublime' and the ^ridiculous,' and that step is self control. 

Directly the will ceases to exercise a proper influence over the 
understanding and the emotions, the mind loses its healthy 
balancing power. 

In insanity the power of self-control is weaTcened or altogether 
lost by a voluntary and criminal indulgence of a train of thought 
which it was the duty of the individual, in the first instance, 
to resolutely battle with, control and subdue. But in the 
practice of concentration, the power of self-control is immeasur- 
ably enhanced. Evil thoughts are never allowed to cast their 
phantasmal shade across the clear mental horizon. But if this 
practice be carried out without due regard being paid to the 
collateral subjects of self-purification and unselfishness and 
without the guidance of a master, the chances are that the 
mental equilibrium is overturned and it degenerates into the 
ridiculous. Religious fanaticism, sectarian bigotry, supersti- 
tion and credulity are the natural outcome of a want of self- 
control. How important it is to trace the connection between 
a total want of sensibility in regard to those impressions 
which aflfect the salvation of man from misery and bondage, 
and a super-exalted sensibility in regard to such matters. Both 
are, to a great extent, dependent on certain unhealthy conditions 
of the body. 

In my opinion, the attention of the physician should be 
particularly directed to the physical condition of the functions 
of organic life, when he witnesses instances of a specially ex- 
•\HM or depressed condition of the religious feelings, not clearly 
Liatvjiljlo to the operation of the sixth principle in man. I 
ajn aware that there is a disposition on the part of those who 
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take an ultra spiritual view of the mind's operations to exagger- 
ate truths which ultimately grow into dangerous lies. 

" What cheer," says Emerson, '' can the religious sentiment 
yield, when that is suspected to be secretly dependent on the 
seasons of the year and the state of the blood." ^' I knew," 
he continues, " a witty physician who found theology in the 
biliary duct and used to aflSrm that if there was disease of the 
liver, the man became a Calvinist, and if that organ was 
healthy he became a Unitarian." In reply to this piece of 
pleasantry I would observe that many a man has considered 
himself spiritually lost whilst under the mental depression 
caused by a long continued hepatic and gastric derangement, 
and instances occur of persons imagining themselves to be 
condemned to everlasting punishment, or that they are subject 
to Satanic visitation or hold personal communion with Moses 
and Jesus Christ owing to the existence of visceral disease and 
a congested condition of some one of the great nervous centres. 
" It is probable," says Dr. Cheyne, *' that they, who have formed 
a lively conception of the personal appearance of Satan from 
prints or paintings, had the conception realised in nervous and 
febrile diseases, or after taking narcotic medicines ; and it is but 
charitable to believe that Popish legends, which describe victo- 
ries over Satan, by holy enthusiasts, have had their origin in 
delusions of the mind rather than they were pious frauds." 

Self-control then, is the prime factor which serves to distin- 
guish the sublime from the " ridiculous " and so keep the 
mind within lemtimate bounds. But in order to ensure 
success in the practice of concentration of the mind, it were 
well, to have a clear conception of the import of the term self-con- 
trol. It is not enough merely to keep control over this or that 
passion, over this or that wrongful action, but by self-control 
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we should learn to keep complete and full control over all the 
passions, evil thoughts and deeds that together form our lower 
nature. There is nothing so difl&cult as to keep constant and 
unremitting watch and ward over our ignoble-self. The practice 
of negative virtues is none the less serious or difficult than the 
performance of active charity and benevolence. If we relax the 
stern wakefulness of the reason and will even for a single moment 
if we allow the insidious advances of even one impure thought 
for a single moment, there is no knowing into what ignoble 
depths we may be hurled. Once admission is granted to an 
unhallowed sentiment, it seldom fails to strike root in congenial 
soil. Man being a composition of the Seraph and the Beast, 
what heart has been, at all times, free from malevolent passion ^ 
revengeful emotion, lustful feeling, unnatural and, alas I devi- 
lish impulses ? Is not every bosom polluted by a dark leprous 
spot, corroding ulcer or centre of moral gangrene ? Does there 
not cling to every mind some melancholy reminiscence of the 
past which throws, at times, a sombreshade over the chequered 
path of life ? We may flatter our pharisaical vanity and hu- 
man pride by affirming that we are free from these melancholy 
conditions of moral suffering and sad states of mental infirmity, 
but we should be belying human nature if we were to ignore 
the existence of such perhaps only temporary evanescent and 
paroxysmal conditions of unhealthy thoughts and phases of 
passion. 

There are four great obstacles that stand in the way of the 
practice of concentration of thought, and these are termed in 
Sanskrit (1) Bikshepa (2) Rasaswadan (3) Kashaya, (4) Laya* 



* In attaining to Nirvikalpa Samadhi the reader is reminded, these four 
obstacles appear with but slight modifications. 
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(1) Bikshepa is that natural tendency of the mind which 
makes it ever aiul anon fly from a fixed point. This habitually 
diffusive tendency of the mind is one of the causes of our 
bondage. The practice of concentration is recommended in 
our Shastras, with the primary object of counteracting this 
evil tendency. But the apparently insurmountable nature of 
this tendency is never manifested so strongly as when we 
try to battle with it. Every beginner knows how frequently 
his mind unconsciously wanders away from the groove where- 
in he has been so assiduously striving to keep it. Exert 
yourself to the best of your endeavours to keep the image 
• standing clearly before you, it gets blurred and indis- 
tinct in almost no time, and you find, to your utter discomfi- 
ture, the mind diverted into quite an unexpected and unlook- 
ed-for channel. The channels through which the mind thus 
slips away stealthily, afford it impressions either of pleasurable 
or painful character, and according to the predominance of the 
one or the other, the second and third obstacles are said to 
present themselves. (2) Kasaswadan, therefore, is that state of 
the mind in which it broods over pleasurable ideas. Our mind 
is in such intimate sympathy with those impressions which are 
called pleasurable, that when it once reverts to a train of simi- 
lar ideas, it is very hard to turn it away from them and fasten 
it upon the point from whence it wandered. (3) Kashaya, again, 
is that condition in which the mind is lost in the recollection of 
unpleasant thoughts whose withering influence and death-like 
shadow over the mind, have been many a time the cause of 
blighting, saddening and often crushing the best, kindest and 
noblest of human hearts I (A) The last, though not the least, of 
the obstacles to abstract contemplation and concentration of 
thoughts, is what is termed Lava or passivity of the mind 
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In fact all these obstacles might be reduced to two categories 
of (1) Bikshepa and (2) Laya, i. e. Diversion of the attention 
and total passivity of the mind, the other two being included in 
the first. Laya or passivity of the mind is that state in which 
the mind is a perfect blank, and which, if continued for a short 
time, merges into sleep. This state of the mind if induced 
during contemplation is replete with dangers and should be 

perseveringly guarded against. It is a state which presents an 
opportunity to any passing elementary, or what is worse, it may 
offer the best conductivity to the ^ magnetism of evil.' The 
best remedy against all these obstacles is an iron will to over- 
come them,' and a dogged and persistent drill and discipline of 
the mind in the shape of the daily and intelligent observance of 
our Nitya Karma. 

Srbb Kshirod Sarma F. T. S. 



FREEDOM. 

Emancipation and Development, 

" No Neophyte must have at his initiation one affection or 
desire that chains him to the world" — Bulwer Lytton, "Za- 

noni." 

It is said that the first step, which the student of Practical 
Occultism must make, is to renounce the vanities of the 
world / This does not necessarily mean that he must break his 
family ties, throw away his means of support, avoid society, 
become a misanthrope and retire into a cave or a jungle, there 
perhaps to amuse himself with the morbid fancies of his ima- 
gination, and to continually crave internally for the very objects 
which he has pretended to renounce, and which he has given up 
externally. He may live in the world and yet not be of the 
world* His body and mind may be more or less engaged 
in the affairs of everyday life, and at the same time his spiri- 
tual faculties be constantly exercised. He may be ^^ personally" 
in the world, and yet spiritually soar above it. 

Man has besides his physical body two sets of faculties, the 
intellectual and spiritual, and their powers correlate and in- ' 
terrelate with each other. 

If he employs his intellectual powers only on the physical 
plane and for material purpose, he becomes selfish and materi- 
al. He concentrates, as it were, his powers into a small focus 
which represents his " personality," and the more they are con- 
centrated the small will be the focus, the more the person will 
become little and selfish and lose sight of the whole, of which he 
as such is only an infinitesimal and insignificant part. 

On the other hand, if he prematurely attempts to send his 
spirit out into the regions of the unknown : that is, without 
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having sufficiently developed and expanded his intellect, to act 
as a firm basis upon which to rest his spirituality, he will 
wander like a shadow through the realms of the infinite, and 
behold spiritual things without being able to comprehend them. 
He will become an " impractical man '* a superstitious fanatic 
and a dreamer. Too rapid growth in one direction to the ex- 
clusion of a corresponding growth in another, is detrimental to 
progress, and it is therefore necessafy to discriminate properly, 
and to develop the intellectual and spiritual powers in the 
right proportion. 

To " renounce the world " does not therefore mean to look 

with contempt upon the achievements of science, to remain 

ignorant of mathematics or philosophy, to take no interest in 

human progress, to avoid the duties belonging to the sphere in 

which we are born, or to neglect our surroundings ; but it 

means to renounce selfishness, the love of self, the first angel of 

evil, or, according to Edwin Arnold, 

" The sin of self, who ia the universe 

As in a mirror sees her fond face shown^ 

And crying, " I " would have the world say " I " 1 

And all things perish so if she endure.'' 

« Light of Asia" 

The renunciation of aelfiehness ie necessarily accompanied by 
spiritual growth. 

One of the first duties therefore which the Student of Oc- 
cultism has to perform, is to divest his mind of the idea of 
*' personality.'* That means to begin by attaching less impor- 
tance to ** personalities ,'* personal things and personal feelings. 
He must forget himself. He must not look upon his existence 
as being a permanent, unchanging and unchangeable entity, 
standing isolated amongst other isolated entities, and being 
rated from them by an impenetrable shell ; but he musk 
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consider himself as an integral part of an infinite power which 
embraces the universe, and whose forces are concentrated and 
brought to a focus in the body which he temporarily inhabits ; 
into which body ccntinually flow and from which are incessantly 
radiating the rays of the infinite sphere of Light, whose cir- 
cumference is endless (nowhere ) and whose centre is every- 
where. 

To make this idea clear, we will examine men in his three 
diflFerent aspects. 

I. It has often been demonstrated that the physical body of 
men can have no real or permanent individual existence. We 
cmnot see it, hear it or feel it, we only feel the eflFects which 
its actions produce, or, in other words, we feel the vibration or 
convolutions of the forces, which, acting upon our senses, pro- 
duce certain *' mental impressions," and these coming to our 
intellectual cognizance produce consciousness. Moreover the 
constituents of that temporary body continually change by the 

processes of " assimilation " and " elimination." Tissues dis- 
appear slowly or quickly according to their nature or afiinities, 
new ones take their places to be replaced in their turn by others, 
and the process continues as long as life lasts. Neither has the 
form of the physical body any permanency. It changes in size, 
shape and density as age advances, from the buoyant health of 
infancy and youth to the vigorous constitution of manhood or 
the grace and beauty of womanhood, up to the infirmities of 
decrepit old age, the forerunner of decay, death and putrefaction. 

II. There is no permanent individuality in the physical 
body ; but is there any in the mind or Intellect ? 

To answer this question, we will first investigate the meaning 
of those words. 

The Intellect in cenjuction with the will is an active power. 
^7 




hy iviiich all mental impressions from the exterior world, coi 
ing through the senses, are rfrawn together as to a common' 
centre or fociiB, and there heing held together for a time by 
" Memory, " are applied to some object or purpose. By 
" Memory " is meant the passive power of forming and retah 
ing in the focused condition the indelible impressions prodm 
by thought in the Akasa or astral Light, Now as time changes, 
80 also the preceptions change. New perceptions replace the 
old ones, the will loses its power to hold them together, memo- 
ries grow dim, and the intellect changes its form and mode 
action. No grown up man has the same opinions he had wh) 
a child ; what seoma to him wise to-day appears to him foolish 
to-morrow ; our ideas of rights or wrong and our religions or 
philosophical views take their colouring from the modes of 
thought prevailing in the country in which we live and from 
the influences that are governing there. The intellect is born, 
grows and develops by change, and although this process may 
he delayed or extended indefinitely, still there must be a change 
similar to that of the pliywcal body, and there can be no per- 
manent individuality in the Mind. 

III. We come now to a consideration of man's higher prin- 
ciples, the spiritual aoul and the spirit. The majority of 
possess the sixth principle only in an embryonic form, 
many have not even yet a consciousness of its existence, 
can therefore not bo regarded as having any individuality at all, 
unless, accompanied with the higher portions of the " Mind,' 
it grows and unites itself with the seventh, the " one Life, 
one anJ eternal universal spirit. Thii divine spirit 
unity, and cannot be divided up into parts and " bottled n] 
in the different individual " personalities." It cannot he drai 
down to them, but they mu;t rise up to it, and the higher th( 
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rise, the more do their mental and spiritual faculties expand 
The more they amalgamate themselves with that principle, the 
more do they become one with the same, until finally each 
*' individual " spirit, embraces into potentiality the universe 
and is comprised in the All, as" the AH is comprised in him. 

If thb view is correct, then we find that man's existence and 
acting are by no means limited to the confines of his materia! 
body ; but must extend through all space. At the end of his 
cyclic evolution he will illumine all space, as he is now illumi- 
nated by the spiritual rays of the same to an extent propor- 
tionate to his capacity for attracting the said light. 

Man is a centre of forces, into which the rays of the universe 
converge. In this centre the work of Illusion begins, and to 
that centre is it confined. Effects are mistaken for causes, and 
phantasmagoric appearances are mistaken for realities. The 
mind revels in delights which are due to such causes as produce 
hallucinations, and desires are created for which there is no real 
necessity. As the rays of our sun are reflected from the dull 
surface of the insignificant pebble or the oyster shell, producing 
the manifold tinted coioura of the rainbow, dancing and glitter- 
ing in various hues as long as it is exposed to the sun, so do 
the rays proceeding from the objective world, flowing through 
our senses, reflect their images upon the mirror of our mind 
creating phantoms and delusions and desires, and filling it with 
the products of its own imagination. 

To discriminate between what is real and what is unreal, to 
distinguish between the true and the false by means of divine 
light of the spirit, is the first duty of true Theosophists. In 
performing this duty he finds that the love of self is illusory ; 
that there is no permanent real " self and no individual exist- 
ence except such as embraces all mankind, and when he oni'c 
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fully grnaps this idea and is williog to let his " personalit 
dio and dieappdar, then the eternal life of spiritual conscipTil 
nese has begun to dawn upon him, and his immortality 
integral and individual form of the universal spirit has con( 
menced. 

Bulwer Lytton's " Zanoni" says : " For the accompli shraenM 
of whatever is great and lofty, the clear perception of 1 
truths is the first requisite." From the fragments of trutj 
which have been varioualy displayed in the course of ages, i 
which are hinted at in the various " sacred" books, but 
more recently have been explained to us in their true esote 
sense and in a language better adapted to our times and more 
comprehensible to ns, it appears that, as spirit descends into 
matter, the universal spiritual monad on its downward piogre* 
fiions becomes first differentiated in the animal kingdom ; 
is, it breaks up into different rays of various hues (characte 
istics) overshadowing the dilferent classes and species coUm 
tively, and further on, on a higher scale their " personalitiea 
sepanitely, until it reaches its highest degree of different 
isolation in man,* 

Here it commences to reascend, but now not oa&patBiveiK^m 
the universal spirit but endowed v/ith positive activity/ and a 
panied with such portions of the personality's lower principle, 4 
have been able to become absorbed into the same. The spirit J 
the same in the descending as in the ascending ray ; ; 
same iueacb ''individual." But as it ascends each ray becomes en-^ 
dowed with a different hue by the "personality" of each "indivi- 

* There are exceptional eases (of blaofc mauiciaDB) : in which a still, 
higher degree of " individual " isolation ia reached bj an imprisonment of & 

Crt of the sixth principle ia the lower ones ; hut such a condition, although 
]g enduring, is not permanHit, and as in audi cases the seventh principle 

is entirely absent, they do not coma within the limita of o— * 
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dnal " (tlie Iiiger parts of the fifth principle). The more : 
tellect has been evolved, the more of it will there be to follow the 
spirit in itfi upward flight and to give it a distinct character i 
colour; but if the development of the intellect has been retarded, 
or if Buch as has been developed has been applied to material or 
" personal " purposes, the less wi!i there be of it to combine 
with the spiritual ray, and pure spirit will be pro portion all v 
bare and unclothed by intelligence and devoid of active power . 
and must either retnro to its original state or be compelled to 
retnrn again to earth, to attract to itself a new combination of 
Manas. The more the intellect is developed and expanded, 
the more will the spiritual stato and spiritual consciousness be 
established as on a firm basis, and the spirit, invested bj the 
divine attributes of Wisdom and Love, reaches out into the 
infinite ocean of the universe and embraces in its potentiality 
the all. 

A change begins now to manifest itself in the mind of the 
beginner, who has reached that state of development, in which 
he looks upon his own " personality " as being of little impor- 
tance. It is not only his ovm " personality " that now appears 
to him in that light, but also every other "personality" 
proportionately insignificant and small. Man appears to him 
only as the "centralisation" of an idea; humanity at large 
appears to him like the grains of sand on the shores of an infi- 
nite ocean. Fortune, fame, love, luxury, &c., assume in his con- 
ception the importance of soap bubbles, and he has no hesitation 
to relinquish them as the idle playthings of children. Neither 
can such a renunciation be called " a sacrifice " for groivn up 
boys or girls do not " sacrifice " the popguns and doUs, they 
eimply do not want them any longer. In proportion as their 
minds expand, do they reach out for something more useful, 
as man's spirit expands, l:\\s sur\:(i-ai\i\ii^?. ^■ci^'fc'^'' 
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planet on which he lives appear to him small as a landscape 
Been from a great distance or from a high monntai'n j -while at 
the same time Iiia conception of the infinite which aurroui 
him grows larger and assumes a gigantic form. 

The feeling produced by such an expansion of mind is 
contemplation and in a poteutialized degree ia called "extasis. 
or "trance." This expansion of our existence " roba 
country and a home," by making iia citiznns of the grand uni- 
Terse lifts us up from the narrow confines of the " Real " to the 
unlimited realm of the Ideal, and, and releasing man from tbe^ 
prison houses of mortal clay, leads him to the sublime splend- 
our of the Eternal and Uniyersal Life. 

But " the mirror of the soul cannot reflect both earth and^ 
heaven, and the one vanishes from the surface, as the other . 
glassed upon its deep." How then can this grand renundatitn 
of self and expanaic«t of the spirit be accomplished ? 

There is a magic word which is the key to all mysterietjj 
which opens the places, ia which are hidden spiritual, intelleft- ' 
tual and material treasures, and byjwhich we gain power over 
the seen and unseen. This word is " Determination." If wB' 
desire to accomplish a great object, we must learn to concen-J 
trate upon the same all our desire. Whether the object is goodj 
or evil, the effect is invariably proportionate to the cause. 

The power of will is omnipotent, hut it can only be put inl 
action by a 6rm and resolute determination and fixedness 
j. purpose, A vacillating will accomptiahes nothing. He whos 

fc ^e art trembles with abject fear to give np old habits, inelini 
^^^Bms and desires, who is afraid to6ght and subdue his passions, 
^^^^Ho is the slave of self and clings with cowardly apprehension 
^^^^Kthe delusions of life, can accomplish nothing. Vices do 
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cling to man, but man clings to them and is afraid to let go his 
hold and loose his grasp, either because he overestimates their 
value and utility, or, perhaps, imagines that by doing so his 
illusive self may be precipitated into the infinite nothing and 
be dashed to pieces upon the fancied rocks below. Only he, who 
is willing to let his " personality " die, can live, and only when 
personal feelings and desires are put to rest then man becomes 
immortal. 

How can he, that has not the power to command himself, 
become able to command others ? A servant, to become a mas- 
ter, must first become free, and freedom is only acquired by 
determination and will put into action. An Adept is not made 
he must grow to become such by his own exertions. He who 
dives into the depths of the earth loses the sight of the sun, and 
he who sinks into matter cannot perceive the spirit. He who is 
wedded to wrong ideas or opinions, or chained to superstitions, 
cannot behold the truth. Old ideas, loves and opinions die 
hard. They have grown up with us, we have become attached, 
to them, and it is just as painful to see them die as to lose an 
esteemed relative or friend. 

They are often our own children. We have created or adopt- 
ed, nursed, nourished and trained them ; they have been our 
companions for years, and it seems cruel and sacrilegious to 
drive them away. They appeal to our mercy, and, when once 
dismissed, return again, clamouring for our hospitality and ex- 
postulating their rights. But we shall get rid of them easily, 
if we call to our aid a powerful genius, whose name is determi- 
nation. He will put into action the will, and will is a power- 
ful giant without any sentimentality, who, when once set into 
motion, becomes irresistible. 



CHAPTER nil. 

HOW TO ENTER THE PATH TO INFINITE LIFE. 

" H« who lives in life as if he were in eternity, and in eternity as if 
he were in li^B, is free." — Jaekob Boehme. 

To picture the eternal and incomprehensible in forms, and 
to describe the unimaginable in words, is a task whose difficulty 
has been experienced by all who ever attempted it. The 
formless cannot be described in forms, it can only be represent- 
ed by allegories which can only be understood by those whoso 
minds are open to the illumination of truth. The misunder- 
standings of allegorical expressions in the sacred books has led 
to religious wars, to the torturing, burning, and killing of 
thousands of innocent victims, it has caused the living wives of 
dead Hindus to be burned with the corpses of their husbands, 
it has caused ignorant men and women to throw themselves 
before the wheels of the car of the J^uggernathj it causes the 
endless quarrels between some 200 Christian sects, and while 
the truth unites all humanity into one harmonious whole the 
misunderstanding of it produces innumerable discords and 
diseases. 

The Bible says : ^' The secret things belong unto the Lord," 
and the Bhagwat Gita repeats the same truth in the following 
words : " Those whose minds are attracted to my invisible 
nature have a great labour to encounter, because an invisible 
path is difficult to be found by corporeal beings." The greatest 
poets of the world have had occasion to regret the poverty oi 
human language, which rendered it impossible to express the 
language of their hearts in words ; and those whose minds have 
been fully opened to the knowledge of spiritual truths, the 
wisest of all men, such as Buddha and Jehoshua, have loft no 
written records of their doctrines, because their conceptions 
48 
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were too grand to be expressed in words, and can be under- 
stood only by those who feel as they felt, and whose hearts are 
open to the sunlight of divine illumination. 

Everything in nature has a threefold nature, and likewise 
the allegories of the sacred books of the East as well as those 
of the West have a threefold meaning — ^an exoteric, an esoteric, 
and a secret signification. The vulgar — the learned as well as 
the unlearned — can see only the exoteric side, which, in the 
majority of cases, is so absurd, that its very absurdity should 
serve as a warning to people endowed with common sense not 
to accept these fables in their literal meaning ; there is, how- 
ever, nothing too absurd to attract the attention of the ignorant, 
and we see them, therefore, split into three classes, namely — 
first into those who implicitly believe their literal meaning ; 
secondly, into those who reject them on account of their sup- 
posed absurdity, never suspecting a deeper meaning ; and, 
thirdly, into those who are irritated at their absurdity, and 
valiantly fight the man of straw which they have themselves 
set up in their minds. 

Those who are willing to learn can bo instructed, but they 
that believe that they already know, refuse to be taught. For 
this reason the legitimate guardians of the truth, the teachers 
of science and religion, are often the last ones to recognize the 
truth, and the old French proverb, that *^ les extremes se 
touchenty^ is as true of the realm of intellect as it is in other 
departments of nature. The esoteric meaning of symbols may 
be understood by those whose intellect is 0})en to intuition, and 
may be explained to all who do not reject the truth ; but the 
secret meaning of the sacred symbols cannot be exjJained in 
words, it can be understood only by those who have entered the 
Lctical way. 
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How can we enter the path ? — Petrified speculative science, 
mouldy speculative philosophy, and dried-up speculative 
theology groan in the embrace of death. Mankind awakes 
from its slumber and asks them for the bi'ead of wisdom, but 
receives only a stone^ It turns to science, but science is silent, 

• 

she wraps herself up in her vanity and turns away; it turns to 
philosophy and old philosophy answers, but her talk is an in- 
comprehensible jargon, and confuses matters still more. It turn» 
to theology, but theology threatens the obnoxious questioner 
with hell and bids him to remain ignorant. But the people, on 
the whole, are no longer satisfied wifch such answers; they are 
no longer satisfied with the assertion that the truth is known 
to a few, they want to enjoy it themselves. 

If we wish to enter the path to infinite life, the first require- 
ment is. — 

To Jcnom^ 

To be able to know the truth we must learn, and to learn 
the truth we must free our minds from all the intellectual 
rubbish that has accumulated there through the perverted 

methods of education of modern civilisation. The more false, 
doctrines we have learned the more difficult will be the labour 
to make room for the truth, and it may take years to unlearn 
that which we have learned at the expense of a great deal of 
labour, money, and time. The Bible says that " we must 
become like little children before we can enter the kingdom of 
truth." The principal thing to know is to know ourselves \ if 
we know ourselves, we will know that we are to be the kings 
of the universe. The essential Man is a Son of God, he is 
something far greater, far more sublime and far more powerful 
than the insignificant puppet described as a man in our 
scientific works on anthropology. 
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Well may Man who knowa- his tme natnre be proud > 
nobility and power; well may the man known to modern s 
be ashamed of hia weaknesH, Vi'eW may the former consider 
himself superior to the gods, and the latter, a worm of the 
earth, crawl into a oomer and ask for the protection of a i 
man who is a god. The rational Man is a divine being, whoan] 
power extends as far as his thoughts can reaoh; the irrational 
man is a compound of semi-animal foipes, subject to their 
caprices and whims, with a spark of divine fire in him to enablsf] 
him to control them, but which spark, in the great majority i 
cases, is left to smoulder and die. The former is immortal, th( 
latter lives a few years among the illusions of life. The former 
knows that he lives for ever in the All, the latter expects 
die, or perhaps to obtain a lease on his personal existence by , 
the favour of some personal god who may permit him to oarryij 
his iniquities into a sphere, in which only the pure can exist.*W 

There are three kinds of knowledge, the naefnl, the uselesafl 
and the harmful. The most useful knowledge is the one whicbj 
relates to tbe essential nature of man, to his destiny, and to hill 
possibilities. There is no higher knowledge than the know-J 
ledge of religion; that is to say, the knowledge of all that relate$m 
to tbe spirituiil, emotional, and physical nature of man. Hm 
who has this knowledge is necessarily the true physician for thi 
Boul as well as for the body, and be heals by the power of his 
spirit. An attempt to separate religion from science and the 
practice of morality from the practice of medicine '. 
illusions of the most dangerous kind. 

The useless knowledge is the knowledge of, or rather thu 
adherence to, illusions and falsehoods; it is no real knowledgaJ 
although it embraces a great deal of what is considered of greai 

• KetelaticflK isi 27. 
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importance in civiliied conotries thitt men should knov, Man^r 
of our " Bcieiitific attainments" confer no real knowledge, 
because they are based upon misconceptions, and howerer 

logical the deductions mada from false premises may be, false- 
hoods can prodnce onlv falsehoods. 

As long as the true nature of man ia not known, his lower in- 
terests are mistaken for liis higher ones. Scientific attainments 
are often only nseful for the purpose of obtaining the power to 
a]>ecu1ate on the ignorance of those that have no such in- 
tellectual acquirements, and by taking advantjige of their 
beliefs to ohtain money and material comfort. Such acientifio 
attainments may be good for such pnrposea, but they retard the 
progress of man in a spiritual direction they are therefore — to 
aay the least — useless for the only true and permanent interest 
fif man. 

The harmful knowledge oonsiata in scientific attainments 
without any corresponding perception of the moral aspect of 
truth. It iaonly partial knowledge, because it recognizes only 
a part of the truth. A high intellectual development without 
any corresponding growth of morality is a cnrse to mankind. 
Knowledge to be good must be illuminated by Wisdom, know- 
ledge without wisdom is dangerous to possess. Misunderstand- 
ing and misapplication of truths are the source of suffering. 

The attainment of power is often not accompanied with any 
proper understanding how to apply that power wisely. The 
invention of the fulminates of mercury, of gunpowder and 
nitro-glycerine, baa caused much suffering to a large part of 
humanity. Not that the substances applied, or the forces which 
are liberated, are intrinsically evil, but their misunderstanding 
or misapplication leads to evil results. If all men were in- 
telligent anough to understand the laws -which govern thi . 
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and wise enough to employ them for good purposes only, no 
evil results would follow. 

If we proceed a step further and imagine intellectual but 
wicked and selfish people possessed not only of the power to 
employ explosives, poisonous drugs, and medicines to injure 
others, but able to send their own invisible poisonous influences 
to a distance, to leave at will the prison-house of the physical 
body and go out in their astral forms to kill or injure others, 
the most disastrous results would follow* Such forbidden 
knowledge has been and is sometimes possessed by people with 
criminal tendencies, a fact which is universally known in the 
East, and upon the possibility and actuality of such facts have 
been established on many occasions, and among others by 
many of the witch trials of the Middle Ages. Modem scientists 
may now laugh at these facts, but the doctors of law, of 
medicine and of theology of their times were as sure of their 
knowledge then as their modern representatives are of their 
own opinions to-day, and the former had as many intellectual 
capacities as the latter. The only diflerenco is that the former 
knew these facts, but gave a wrong explanation, the latter 
refuse to examine them and give no explanation at all. 

Man is continually surrounded by unseen influences, and the 
astral plane is swarming with entities and forces, which are act- 
ing upon him for good or for evil, according to his good or evil 
inclinations. At the present state of evolution man has a 
physical body, ^ which is admirably adapted to modify the 
influence from the astral plane and to shelter him against the 
'• monsters of the deep^ 

If the physical body is in good health, it acts as an armour, 
and moreover man has the power by a judicious exercise of his 
"mm, to so concentrate the odic aura by which he is surrounded 
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as to render his armour impenetrable; but if by bad health, by 
a careless expenditure of vitality, or by the practice o^ 
mediumship, he disperses through space the odic emanations 
belonging to his sphere, his physical armour will become 
weakened and unable to protect him ; he becomes the victim of 
elementaries and elemental forces, his mental faculties will lose 
their balance, and sooner or later he will, like the symbolical 
Adam and Eve, know that he is naked, and exposed to in- 
fluences wliich he cannot repel. Such is the result for which 
those ignorantly crave who wish to obtain knowledge without 
corresponding morality. To supply the ignorant or weak with 
powers of destruction would be like providing children with 
gunpowder and matches for play. 

Only an intelligent and well-balanced mind can discriminafce 
properly and dive into the hidden mysteries of Nature. " Only 
the pure in heart can see God." He who has reached that 
stage need not search for an Adept to instruct him ; the higher 
intelligences will be attracted to him and become his instructor, 
in the same manner as he may be attracted by the beauty of 
an animal or of a flower, 

A harp does not invent sound but obeys the hand of a master, 
and the more perfect the instrument, the sweeter may J)e 
the music. A diamond does not originate light, but reflects it, 
and the purer the diamond the purer will be its lustre. Man 
does not invent original thought, will, and intelligence. He is 
a mirror in which the thought of the supreme cause is reflected, 
an instrument through which the eternal will expresses itself ; 
a pearl filled with a drop of water from the universal ocean of 
intelligence. 

'^ If you eat from the tree of knowledge you will surely die." 
Your personality will be swallowed up by a realization of the 
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fact that personal isolation is only an illusion, and that yon are 
one with the all. But as your personality dies, a greater truth 
opens before you, and you become not only God-like, but God 

(Good). 

He who ascends to the top of a high mountain need not in- 
quire for somebody to bring him pure air. Pure air surrounds 
him there on all sides. The realm of wisdom is not limited, and 
he whose mind is receptive will not suffer from want of divine 
influx to feed his aspiration. 

The school in which the occultist graduates has many classes, 
each class representing a life. The days of vacation may arrive 
before the lesson is learned, and what has been learned may be 
forgotten during the time of vacation ; but still the impression 
remains, and a thing once learned is easily learned again. This 
accounts for the different talents with which men are endowed, 
and for their propensities for good or for evil. No effort is 
lost, every cause creates a corresponding affect, no favours are 
granted, no injustice takes place. Blind to bribes and deaf to 
appeals is the law of justice, dealing out to every one according 
to his merits or demerits ; but he who has no selfish desire for 
reward, and no cowardly fear of punishment J but who dares to 
act rightly because he cannot do wrong, identifies himself with 
the law, and in the equilibrium of the law will he find his 
Power. 

The second requireihent is 

To Want, 

we do not want to receive the truth we will not obtain it, 

ase it, rests in the spirit, and the spirit is a power that 

ws the universal law of attraction ; it " gravitates" to the 

.d that corresponds to its vibrations, and is repulsed by 



■'i* 
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Men believe that they love the truth, but there are few who 
desire it. They love only welcome truths ; those that are un- 
welcome are usually rejected. Opinions which flatter the vanity 
and are in harmony with accustomed modes of thought are 
accepted ; strange truths are often regarded with astonishment 
and driven away from the door. They are often afraid of that 
which they do not know, and, not knowing the truth, they are 
afraid to receive it. They ask new truths for their passports^ 
and if they do not bear the stamp of some fashionable authority 
they are looked upon as illegitimate children, and are not per- 
mitted to grow. 

How shaU we know tlie truth 1 Irrational man asks for exter- 
nal proofs, but rational man requires no other certificate for the 
truth but its own appearance. There can be no difference be- 
tween speculative and practical knowledge ; an opinion based 
upon mere speculation, is no knowledge. Knowledge can only 
be attained by speculation, if the speculation is accompanied by 

experience. Those who want to know the truth must practise 
it ; those who cannot practise it will not know it ; speculations 
without practice can only lead to doubtful opinions. 

There are two ways of arriving at imperfect knowledge, and 
doubtful opinions by speculation. One, comparable to the slow 
and tedious work of ascending a river from its mouth, is to in- 
vestigate effects and to guess at their causes. It is the inductive 
method, usually followed by science, and resembles the wander- 
ings of a man around the periphery of a large circle, in the 
attempt to find its invisible centre. The other is the deductive 
method, and consists in mentally ascending to the centre of that 
circle and investigate the cause and to follow its effects towards 
the periphery. The latter method would be the easiest if the 
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centre were known, or if it conld be found by the intellect 
But the innermost centre of all things is the spirit, and it can- 
not be grasped by the intellect of mortal man, much less be 
perceived by his physical senses. 

The only way to obtain true practical knowledge of spiritual 
truths is to develop true power of spiritual perception — in 
other words, the awakening of the inner consciousness to the 
recognition of truth. Only a mind which has been purified 
from all selfish desires, and is filled with a strong determination 
to learn the truth, and nothing else but the truth, is thereby 
" duly and truly prepared " to enter the temple of wisdom. 
The Adept, who has succeeded in uniting his consciousness 
with the centre of the Universal Mind, can from thence survey 
the infinite all, and the mysteries of nature are open before him. 
He who has brought his whole being into consonance with 
the Universal Mind can mentally enter into the very centre 
of thin OS and reco<jrnize their character. Those who can recog- 
nize the truth by spiritual perception do not depend on opinions, 
and arguments used against them are thrown away, because they 
know the truth, and no amount of arguing can make them dis- 
believe what thev know. There are intellectual men who at- 
tempt to u:>e arguments against the Adepts, because the former 

are not capable of comprehending the meaning of spiritual per- 
ception, and compare that state with the intellectual working of 
their material brains. 

To enter a state in which universal truth may come to our 
direct perception, no intellectual labour but spiritual develop- 
ment is required. We must become master of our own thoughts 
and desires, and be able to sink our thoughts into the invi- 
sible centre of all. To do this requires effort and perseverance, 
and the average investigator, finding it easier to perfect his 
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physical instruments than to educate his spiritual faculties, 
usually remains satisfied with a superficial knowledge of detaili, 
and argues himself into a belief that the original cause cannot 
be known. 

Men do not seriously desire the truth, because they cannot 
estimate what they do not know, and they do not know it be- 
cause they cannot reach what they do not seriously desire* 
Mere curiosity, or a wish to learn to know the truth at our 
leisure without neglecting the claims of the elementary king- 
dom composing our soul, is not suflScient to attract the spirit. 
Man is chained to the kingdom of the Elementals with a thousand 
chains. The inhabitants of his soul appear before him in their 
most seductive forms. If they are driven away they change 
their masks and renew their petitions in some other form. 
But the chains by which man is bound are forged by his OAvn 
desire. His vices do not cling to him against his will.. He 
clings to them, and they will desert him as soon as he rises 
up in the strength and dignity of his manhood and shakes them 
off. 

The third requirement is therefore 

To Dare. 

We must dare to act and throw off our desires, instead of 
waiting patiently until they desert us. We must dare to tear 
ourselves loose from occustomed habits, irrational thoughts, and 
selfish considerations, and from everything that is an impedi- 
ment to our recognition of the truth. We must dare to conquer 
ourselves and to conquer the world ; dare to face the ridicule of 
the ignorant, the vilifications of bigots, the haughtiness of the 
vain, the contempt of the learned, and the envy of the small ; 
dare to proclaim the truth if it is useful to do so, and .dare tc 
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be silent if taunted by the fool.* We must dare to face 
poverty, sufiFering, and isolation, and dare to act under all 
circumstances according to our highest conception of truth. 

All this might bo easily accomplished, if the will of man 
were free; if man were his own master and not bound with the 
chains of the soul; but man is a relative being, and as such his 
will can only be free to a certain extent ; it can only enjoy a 
relative liberty as long as it is a slave to desire, Man may 
perform certain acts and leave others undone if he chooses ; but 
his desires determine his choice, and man acts in obedience to 
them. A man who is free has the power to will tliat which he 

does not desire, and not to will that to which his desires attract 
him. 

To make the will free, action is required, and each action 
strengthens the will, and each unselfish deed increases its 
power. In unity is power. To render our will powerful we 
may unite it with the will of others, and if the desires of the 
others are different from ours, our will may thereby become 
free from our own desires. In action is strength. If we 
oppose our will to the will of others, by acting against the 
desires of others, we may increase its strength, but we become 
thereby isolated from others, 

There is only one universal power of will, becsause divinity is 
a whole. It may act in the direction for good and in the 
direction for evil; but its action for good is the strongest 
because it emanates fron^ the eternal source of all good. This 
will-power being the collective 3Um of all will-power in the 

niverse, is the power that moves the worlds. It is necessarily 
asurably stronger than any invidual will-power can 
>ly be, because the whole is larger than the part, and the 

* Proverbs, xxvi 4, 
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infiuite greater than the finite. He who unites his own will 
with the universal will becomes powerful; he who exercises 
his will by opposing it may become strong, but while the former 
attains eternal life with the whole, the latter causes his own 
destruction, as he will finally be crushed by the opposing force 
which is immeasurably stronger than he. 

There are consequently three ways to develop the power of 
will and to make it free of desire : 

The first is to act against our own desires by forcing our- 
selves to perform acts which are disagreeable and painfuL 
This method used to be prevalent in the West during the 
Middle Ages, and is to-day practised in the East by Fakirs 
and the lower class of ascetics. It is a method by which people 
disposed to witchcraft may obtain sufficient strength of will 
to control some of the lower Elementals and acquire power to 
afifect men and animals at a distance by the influence of their 
will. It consists in the endurance of pain with indifference, and 
the accounts given by travellers in the East show to what 
height of absurdity such practices have been carried out. But 
while such practices may strengthen the will, they lo not 
eradicate desires: but they rather increase the desires by the 
law that every action is followed by a proportionate reaction. 
Seen in the proper light, people given to such practices do not 
act against their desires ; because their principle desire is the 
attainment of personal power, to which their minor desires are 
only subordinate. Penances and tortures are therefore worse 
than useless for the higher development of the soul. 

The second way is to sacrifice our desire to the power of 
good, and to act under all circumstances in obedience to the 
law. If we then have any desires that are not in accordance 
with the law, those desires will be made to starve and to 
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In this way we will unite ourselves with the power of good and 
attain the infinite good. 

The third way is to sacrifice our desire to the power of evil 
by doing evil without any selfish considerations. By doing so 
we unite ourselves with the power of evil and will perish with 
it at the end. 

Philosophical courage is a quality for which men are 
respected everywhere. The Red Indian prides himself at his 
indifi^rence to physical pain, the Fakir undergoes tortures to 
strengthen his will-power, the civilized soldier is eager to 
prove his contempt for danger, and to measure his strength 
with the strength of the enemy. But there are deeds to 
perform that require a courage of a superior kind. It requires 
only momentary outbursts of power or temporary eflFbrts of 
will to perform a daring deed on the physical plane, and after 
it is accomplished it is followed by satisfaction and rest; but in 
the realm of the soul there is no rest for those that have not 
succeeded in eradicating that which is evil. A continual and 
unremitted strain is needed to keep the emotions in order, and 
this strain is rendered still more fatiguing by the circumstance 
that it depends entirely on our own will whether or not we will 
endure it, and that if we relax the bridle and allow our 
emotions to run free and disorderly, sensual gratification is 
the result. It requires a courage of the highest order to act 
under all circumstances in obedience to the law. Long may 
the battle last, but each victory strengthens the will; each act 
of submission renders it more powerful, until at last the 
combat is ended, and over the battlefield where the renmants of 
the slain desires are exposed to the decomposing action of the 
nents hovers the spiritual eagle, rising towards the sun and 
oying the serene tranquillity of the ethereal realm. 
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Metals are purified by fire and the spirit is purified by 
suffering. Only when the molten mass has cooled can we 
judge of the progress of the purification; only when a victory 
over the emotions is gained and peace follows after the struggle, 
can the spirit rest to contemplate and realize the beauty of 
eternal truth. In vain will men attempt to listen to the voice 
of truth during the clash of contending desires and opinions, 
only in the silence that follows the storm can the voice of 
truth be heard.* 

The fourth requirement to the recognition of the truth is 

therefore 

To Be Silent, 

This means that we must not allow any desire to speak in 
our heart, but only the voice of the truth; because the truth 
is a jealous goddess and suffers do rivals. He who selects 
wisdom for the bride of his soul must woo her with his whole 
heart and dismiss the concubines from the bridal chamber of 
his soul. He must clothe her in the purity of his fifiection 
and ornament her with the gold of his love, for wisdom is 
modest, she does not ad'^rn herself but waits until she is 
adorned by her love. She cannot be bought with money nor 
with promises, her love is only gained by acts of devotion. 
Science is onlv the handmaid of wisdom, and he who makes 
love to the servant will be rejected by the mistress; but he 
who sacrifies his whole beino- to wisdom will be united with 
her. 

The Bhagwat Gita says: " He who thinketh constantly 
of me, his mind undiverted by any other object, will find me. 
1 will at all times be easilv found bv a constant devotion to 
me." 



' •• Light on the Path," Ly M. C. 
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The Christian Mystic, Jackob Boehme, an illuminated seer, 
expresses the same truth, in the form of a dialogue between the 
master and his disciple, as follows. 

The disciple said to the master: '' How can I succeed in ar- 
riving at that supersensual life, in which I may see and hear 
the Supreme ?" 

The master answered: " If you can only for a moment enter 
in thought into the formless, where no creature resides, you will 
hear the voice of the Supreme." 

The disciple said: " Is this far or near ?" 

The master answered: "It is in yourself, and if you can 
command only for one hour the silence of your desires, you will 
hear the inexpressible words of the Supreme. If your own will 
and self are silent in you, the perr?eption of the eternal will be 
manifest through yon ; God will hear and see, and talk through 
you ; your own hearing, desiring, and seeing prevents you to see 
and hear the Supreme."* 

These directions are identical with those prescribed by the 
practice of Raja-Yog, by which the holy men of the East unite 
their minds with formless and infinite. All religious coremonies 
are calculated to elevate the mind into the region of the formless 
and, in fact, all religious systems can have no other legitimate 
object than to teach methods how to attain such states. All 
churches are not worthy the name of church, which means a 
spirntual union, unless they serve as schools in which the science 
of uniting onoself with the eternal fountain of life is practiciiUy 
taught. But it is easier to allow one's mind to revel among the 
multifarious forms and attractions of the material plane, and to 
listen to the Syren song of the Elementals inhabiting the soul, 



* Jackob Boclime; " Tlicosophioxil Writings," Book vi' 
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than to enter tht apparently dark caves of the formless, where 
at first no sound is heard in the eternal stillness of night but the 
echo of our voice, but where alone true power resides. It is 
easier to let our minds be controlled by thoughts that come and 
go without our bidding than to hold fast to a thought and com- 
mand it to remain, and to close the doors of t-he soul to all 
thoughts that have not tlie seal of truth impressed upon their 
forms ;. and this is the reason why the majority of men and 
women prefer the illusions of finite life to the eternal realities of 
the infinite — why they prefer suiferings to happiness, and ignor- 
ance to a knowledge of truth* 

Man is himself a thought, pervading the ocean of Mind, If 
his soul is in perfect accord with the truth, the truth will unite 
itself with his souk A talented musician will not need a 
scientific calculation of the vibrations of sound to know whether 
a melody which he hears is melodious or not ; a person who is 
one with the truth will recognize himself in the mirror of every- 
thing that is true. 

The hiohest power in 'nature is wisdom, and it is the highest 
principle that man can posses. The highest power of intellec- 
tual man i^ to express wisdoin in language, the highest power 
of physical man is to express that language in acts. 

Every form in Nature is a. symbol of an idea and represents 
a sio-n. or a letter, or a word ; and a succession of such sym- 
bols forms a language. Nature is therefore the divine lan- 
guage, in which the Universal Mind expresses its ideas. The 
individual mind, which is developed to such a state of perfec- 
tion as to form the best instrument through which the highest 
intelligence can manifest itself, will be the most apt to realixe 
the meaning of that language. The highest secrets of Nature 

* * * 

are, therefore, accessible to hiia who.<e iuental con-stitution is 
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SO perfected as to enable him to be a vehicle or an instrurrent 
for the expression of the highest ideas of the Universal mind. 
Arrived at a certain state of perfection, Man is able to read the 
thoughts of other individuals without the necessity of speech, 
and this power of reading that universal language which does 
not depend on sounds is the power of intuition — a power which 
in most men, in the present state of evolution, exists only as a 
latent spark, while in more perfect men it exists as a sun illumi- 
nating the mental horizon, l^y this power of the mind man 
penetrates into the centre of things and understands their true 
meaning. 

Such a language means a radiation of the essence of things 
into the centre of the human mind, and a radiation from that 
centre into the universal ocean of mind. Man in a state of 
purity, being an image and an external expression of the highest 
principle, is able to reflect and reproduce the highest truth in 
its original purity, and man's expressions ought therefore to be 
a perfec^t reproducticn or (^cl o of the impressions which he re- 
ceives ; but average man being immersed in matter, as result of 
a combination of principles on a lower scale of evolution, re- 
ceives the pure original rays only in a state of refraction, and 
can therefore reproduce them only in an imj)erfect ccndition. 
He has wandered away from the sun of truth, and beholding it 
from a distance it appears to him only as a small star that may 
perhaps vanish from sight. Everything in Nature has its name 
and he who has the power to call a thing by its proper name can 
call it into existence by pronouncing that name. But the pro- 
per name of a thing is not the arbitrary name given to it by 
man, but the expression of the totality of its powers and attri- 
butes, because the powers and attributes of each. being are in- 
timately connected with its means of expression, and between 
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« 

both exists the most exact proportion in regard to measure, 
time, and condition. 

There is only one genuine and interior language for man, the 
symbols of which are natural and must be intelligible to all, and 
this language is either an interior direct communication of 
thought or an exterior expression by means of the senses. This 
interior language is the parent of the exterior one and being 
caused by the radiation of the first cause which is unity and 
with whom all men are one, it follows that if the original irradia- 
tion of the supreme ray were existing in all men in its original 
purity, all men would understand the same interior language 
and also the same exterior one, because the latter is the imper- 
fect external expression of the former, and in fact this original 
language still exists, but few understand it, and none can learn 
it except by the process of interior evolution. The interior 
language, if forcibly expressed, breathes — so to say — spirit; 
while the exterior one is only a succession of sounds. The 
key to that interior language is in .the divine Logos ^ 
the key to the exterior one is in the mental organiza- 
tion of collective bodies of men. Man in his present condition, 
hears the voice which speaks that interior language, but not- 
understand it ; he sees the sacred symbols, but does not com- 
prehend them ; his ear is accustomed to connect certain sounds 
but the true vibrations are lost ; he understands human writ- 
ings in books, but he cannot divine the hieroglyphics that 
express the true nature of things. 

Each word in that interior language in the character of the 
thing itself, a sign and symbol which men cultivate unknow- 
ingly ; each is the centre of each being, and whoever 
reaches that centre is in possession of the word and the $ign. 
These svmboLs are the essential characteristics which distin 
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guish one individual or group of individuals from others ; by 
these symbols are harmonious souls attracted, and one artist 
recognizes another artist hy beholding his works without seeing 
his person. True spirit unites all distances of space and time 
and is independent of accidental relations. 

Men have ever been desiring an universal language. Such an 
universal language cannot bo arbitrarily constructed, or if so con- 
structed, would be more difficult to learn than any other. True 
language must express the harmony of the soul with the nature 
of things, and as Icng as there is distinction of character and 
disharmony, there can bo no universal harmonious language. 

There is a three-fold expression of the divine principle; a 
physical, and intellectual, and a divine w^ord. The first is the 
language of nature, the second the language of reason, the 
third one is power. Each thought is represented by a certain 
allegorical sign ; each being is a characteristic symbol and leav- 
ing exterior image of its interior state. Each body is the 
symbol of an invisible and corresponding power, and Man, in 
whom the highest powers are contained is the most noble sym- 
bol in nature, the first and most beautiful letter in the alphabet 

of earth. For every thought there is an outward expression, 
and if we have a thought which wc cannot express by symbols, 
it does not follow that such svmbols do not exist, but that we 
are unacquainted with them. A woid or a language is the ex- 
pression of thought, and to be perfect it must give perfect 
expression to the thought it is intended to convey. By giving 
a false expression to the thought the power of language is lost. 
In our present state of civilization words are often used mere 
for the purpose of concealing than revealing thought. Lying 
therefore disgraceful, and involves a loss of power and sub- 
mt degradation. To give pure and perfect, expession to 
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thought is White magic, to act upon the imagination so as to 
create false impressions is witchcraft, deception, and falsehood. 
Such witchcraft is practised every day and almost in every 
station of life, from the priest in the pulpit who wheedles — his 
audience into a belief that he posseses the keys of heaven down 
to the merchant who cheats with his goods and to the old maid 
who secures a husband by means of arti^cial teeth and false 
hair. Such practices are publicly denounced and silently fol- 
lowed ; they will lead to a universal disappearance of faith and 
truth, they will necessarily lead to active evil and bring des- 
truction upon the nation that allows them to grow ; because, 
as the power of good increases by practice, in the same manner 
increases the power of evil. 

Man's mission is to do good ; that means to do that which is 
most useful for his development. By doing, good, the more 
refined principles are attracted to him ; his material constitu- 
tion will become more and more refined, and his interior illu- 
minated by the light of divine reason, until even his physical 
body may assume the attributes of the astral form, and man 
himself be a spirit. By doing evil he attracts to himself the 
unintelligent and material principles of Nature, the elements 
of evil ; his higher principles become more and more material 
and heavy until dragged into the mire of matter by his own 
weight, he is u^nable to rise to the light, he becomes metaphysi- 
cally petrified and his power of intuition lost. 

Man's actions are his writings- By putting his thoughts in 

action he expresses them and records them in the book of life^ 
Every evil act is followed by a degradation of principle, a meta- 
physical incrustation of the soul. Good actions may dissolve 
existing incrustations produced by evil deeds and re-establish the 
soul in its former condition. Repentance, unless followed by 
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action, is useless. It is like the inflammation caused by a thorn 
in the flesh ; it causes pain by gathering to its assistance the 
vital forces of the body ; but unless the thorn is removed by the 
active intervention of the individual, an abscess and putrefaction 
may be the result. Man's acts are his creations, they give form 
to his thoughts. The motive endows them with life, the will 
furnishes them with stren«:th. 

An intention is usele^s as long as it is not put into action. A 
sign, a letler, or a word is useless unless it conveys a meaning 
which is realized by him who employs it; a symbol represents an 
idea, but no symbol can be efficacious unless it is intellectually 
applied. The most potent magical signs are useless to him who 
cannot realize what they mean, while to him who is well versed 
in occult science, a single point, aline, or any geometrical figure, 
may convey a vast meaning. 

Let us, for instance, examine the Pentagram or the five-point- 
ed star. Superstitious and credulous people believed once, that, 
at the sight of this sign, wicked demons would fly away in 
terror, that it would protect houses against the sorcerer and the 

witch. The sign is found everywhere, as a trade-mark or an 
ornament. As understood by the majority, it means nothing 
but an ordinary geometrical figure; applied intellectually, it in- 
vests man with power. 

It represents, amongst other things, the Microcosmos of man 
and his power over the forces of Nature. The four lower 
triangles represent the four elementary forces of Nature with 
their correlations and interrelations; the dangers which threaten 
him from the astral plane and the temptations to which he is 
exposed through the senses. But all these triangles are in- 
terwoven with the triangle at the top, the seat of intelligence 
upon which they all act, and which governs them all by the 
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power of will. By the intellectual application of that sign — 
that is, by governing the lower instincts through wisdom — man 
gains mastery over the forces of Nature. We must take care 
that the figure is well drawn and leaves no open place ; that 
means, we must be always guarded on all sides, because if one 
single pet desire is permitted to enter the temple, the harmony 
of the whole will be endangered; but by drawing up all the 
eleuicnts of the lower triangles into the higher ones, and mak- 
ing them subservient to it, equilibrium will be established and 
power will be the result. The circle of triangles will then 
form into a square — the symbol of perfection, and man's destiny 
will be fulfilled. 

To the Christian, the sign cf the cross represents an instru- 
ment of torture and death ; to the occultist it represents resur- 
rection and life. It symbolizes the dual manifestations of 
Nature's enemies ; attraction and repulsion, matter and spirit, 
the male and the female element, and the point of intersection 
of the two lines, the centre of wisdom, the Rose of the cross, 

the central sun of the universe. In Hoc Signo Vinces is true 
if the sign is wisely applied. 

A line dividing itself into two is division and evil, ar.d crook- 
ed is the antithesis of straight. Disunion and separation pro- 
duces evil; in union is strength. 

One of the most important signs whose realization gives 
power, is that of the double interlaced triangle; surrounded by a 
snake who bites his tail. He who has thoroughly comprehended 
that sign knows the lawsof evolution and involution, the descent 
of the spirit into matter, and the reascension of matter to spirit. 
He knows the never-ending cycles of eternity with its days and 
nights of creation, the evolution of the life-impulse as it travels 
from planet to planet, beginning in the elemental kingdom and 
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cnling in an evolution of man, far bejond the comprehension 
of man of the present day. Six points are seen in the star, but 
the seventh in the centre cannot be seen. From this invisible 
centre, the great spiritual sun radiates its seven primordial rays, 
forming a circle whose periphery is without limit and beyond 
comprehension, evolving systems of worlds and reabsorbincr 
them into his bosom. 

The present material age is ever ready to reject without ex- 
mination the symbols of the past whose meaning it cannot 
realize because it knows them not. Engaged in the pursuit of 
material pleasures, it loses sight of its true interest, and ex- 
changes spiritual wealth for worthless baubles. Losing sit/ht 
©f his destiny, man runs after a shadow, while others embitter 
tlioir lives for the [)urpose of propitiating an angry God, and 
to buy from him lKip[>iness in a life of which they know nothing, 
an 1 even doul)t its existcnoe. fluled by fear, many bow befo.e 
the Moloch of superstition and ignorance, while others wilfully 
shut their eyes to the; light of reason and madly rush into the 
arms of a dead and cokl material science to perish in her stony 
embrace, i)ut the wise, whose far-seeing perce[)ti<)n roajhes 
beyond the narrow circle of his material surroundings and be- 
yond the short span of time which embraces his life on earth, 
knows that it is in his own power to control his future destiny, 
He raises the' magic wand of his reason and quiets the tempest 
raging in the astral plane. The emotions which were rushing 
to his destruction obev him and excute his orders, and he walks 
safely upon the waters under whose calmed surface is hidden 
the al)yss of death, while above his head shines that bright con- 
stellation formed of Truth, Knowledge, and Power whose centre 
is Wisdom an I whose source CT;n he founi in the spirituxl self^ 
consciousness of cvei^y human heing. 
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